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EDITORIAL Trevor Quachri 


THE DEVILS ADVOCATES 


or 
THIS MAGAZINE KILLS FASCISTS 


contrarian, in common usage,_' is simply 
someone who goes against popular 
opinion, but there’s also a subtle impli- 
cation that they do so only because 
they’re obstinate or because they take some 
perverse pleasure in it. There’s no rhyme or 
reason to their counter-argument, the term 
suggests, so one certainly needn’t really listen 
to them; they’d tell you the Sun is filled with 
ice and the sky was never blue’ if you say that 
it’s lovely weather we're having. It’s a dismis- 
sive term, in my opinion: a way to avoid hav- 
ing to deal with an argument on its merits. 

Now, I’ve never been one to walk away 
from an argument. (A friend once told me: 
“Pick your battles,” to which I replied, “I do. 
I pick all of them.”) So I’ve been called a con- 
trarian by the exasperated on many, many oc- 
casions, but I don’t think that’s accurate: I’m 
just habitually wary of simple answers. (As 
well as True Believers’ of any stripe, who are 
often the ones pushing those reductive an- 
swers—but that’s another subject.) It’s no 
wonder that the First Amendment holds a 
particular importance to me.* 

And so, in turn, it’s no wonder that I find 
myself particularly worried about most other 
folks’ approaches to that amendment and re- 
lated topics. Frankly, I don’t think the majori- 


ty of people at either end of the U.S. political 
spectrum really understand free speech well 
at all. I've seen arguments from the Right al- 
leging that any kind of criticism of their 
speech is tantamount to censorship, and 
from the Left, the idea that “only the govern- 
ment can censor.” (The implication being 
that boycotting, book burning, calls for fir- 
ings, “no-platforming,” and blacklists aren’t 
actually censorship ... it’s just that free 
speech has consequences, you see. That’s 
not ominous at all.) Lately, though, there’s 
one particular position that I find especially 
troublesome, if not outright dangerous: that 
we should advocate for “punching a Nazi.” 

“Oh, it’s too easy to just call anyone you 
don’t like a Nazi,” you’re thinking. Well, 
you're right. It’s wildly overused (Godwin’s 
Law’ exists for a reason). But that doesn’t 
mean that the real thing isn’t a/so out there. 
It has long been a strategy of white suprema- 
cists to try to appear respectable in order to 
make their reprehensible ideas seem legiti- 
mate. David Duke didn’t suddenly cease to 
be racist once he took off his Klan hood in 
order to run for office. 

No, the criteria for being called a Nazi fairly 
are pretty straightforward: is the person a 
racist, authoritarian nationalist? Are they advo- 


! As opposed to its investment usage, which is someone who goes against the market. 


* Apologies to Willie Nelson. 


> That term doesn’t apply exclusively to religious zealots. 

í Pm also pretty fond of the Twenty-First. And the Nineteenth. And... 

> bttps://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Godwin’s_law—‘If an online discussion (regardless of topic or 
scope) goes on long enough, sooner or later someone will compare someone or something to Hitler or his 


deeds.” 
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cating for ethnic cleansing? I tend to take peo- 
ple at their word: if you say you're for the elim- 
ination of entire ethnic and/or religious 
groups, then I accept that you mean it, and 
will categorize and treat you accordingly. So: 
Nazis. 

Now, back in January of 2017, Naz white 
nationalist and coiner of the term “alt-right,” 
Richard Spencer®, was punched by an antifa” 
activist. I certainly understand and share in 
the intense satisfaction that many people felt 
at seeing that. However, in the intervening 
months, the idea that “punching Nazis” is a 
moral good has rapidly grown from some- 
thing we don’t condone (even if we under- 
stand the desire to do it) to something that 
not only do we openly advocate for, but if 
you don’t advocate for it, you yourself are a 
Nazi enabler, and should be punched/curb- 
stomped as well, for your cowardice in re- 
sisting the creep of fascism. 

Here’s one problem with that: even Nazis 
have a right to speak freely. They have the 
same right to march, protest, and express 
their ideas that any Americans do. We’ve af- 
firmed that over and over, since 1977, when 
the ACLU defended the Nazi party’s right to 
march in National Socialist Party of Ameri- 
ca v. Village of Skokie. 


A brief word about the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union: contrary to their critics on the 
Right, the ACLU is a nonpartisan organiza- 
tion. They’ve defended Rush Limbaugh, for- 
mer Republican Senator Larry Craig, Lt. Col. 
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Oliver North, and have worked with the NRA 
to prevent the creation of a national firearms 
registry. They have both fought to prevent 
school-led prayer and to protect the rights of 
students to pray in school. 

The key to nonpartisanship is not whether 
they’ve defended positions you don’t agree 
with; it’s whether they’ve defended people 
equally and consistently, and I would suggest 
their track record says they have. 

In the wake of Trump’s election and his at- 
tempted roll-out of several policies, dona- 
tions to the ACLU have increased 8,000%; the 
weekend after Trump’s swearing in alone, 
the ACLU received over 24 million dollars, 
more than six times its annual online dona- 
tions; the “largest surge in donations in its 97- 
year history,” which they used for hiring two 
hundred new lawyers." 

So although the organization is nonparti- 
san, it should also be clear that many on the 
Left feel the ACLU protect values dear to 
them, and it’s with that in mind that I’d like 
to point out a few things that some on the 
Left could use a reminder of. 

First: the ACLU recognizes that censorship 
doesn’t purely stem from the government. 

“Censorship, the suppression of words, 
images, or ideas that are ‘offensive,’ happens 
whenever some people succeed in imposing 
their personal political or moral values on 
others. Censorship can be carried out by the 
government as well as private pressure 
groups. Censorship by the government is un- 
constitutional. 
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ê Spencer is on video leading hundreds of people in a Nazi salute, with the chant “Heil Trump,” and has 
advocated for “peaceful” ethnic cleansing (‘America . . . belongs to [white people.]”) 


7 Antifa are far-left anarchists. 


8 bttps.//www.nytimes.com/2017/01/30/us/aclu-fund-raising-trump-travel-ban.btml?_r=O 
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In contrast, when private individuals or 
groups organize boycotts against stores that 
sell magazines of which they disapprove, their 
actions are protected by the First Amend- 
ment, although they can become dangerous in 
the extreme. Private pressure groups, not the 
government, promulgated and enforced the 
infamous Hollywood blacklists during the Mc- 
Carthy period. But these private censorship 
campaigns are best countered by groups and 
individuals speaking out and organizing in de- 
fense of the threatened expression.” 

Second, as I said above: even the speech of 
Nazis and Klansmen is protected. Indeed, the 
ACLU has in fact protected those rights on 
numerous occasions, the most famous being 
Skokie in 1977, but there are two other cas- 
es worth emphasizing. 

First, in 1993, when Texas demanded that 
Michael Lowe, the Grand Dragon of the 
Texas Knights of the Klu Klux Klan, turn 
over the organization’s membership list, the 
ACLU chose to defend him against the state. 
Lowe’s lawyer, Anthony P. Griffin, was a 
prominent civil rights attorney who volun- 
teered his time to both the ACLU as well as 
the NAACP, where he was chief counsel to 
the latter organization’s Texas branch. 


Griffin said, “The Klan says some vile and 
vicious and nasty and ugly things, but the 
Klan has a right to say them. If you ask 
whether they have a right to organize, to as- 
semble, to free speech, those people we hate 
have such a right, and we just can’t get 
around that. Because if you take away their 
rights, you take away my rights also.” "° 

Then David P. Baugh, a Virginia lawyer, 
who demonstrated for civil rights and was 
tossed out of a courtroom for questioning a 
judge’s racially disparate sentencing—jail 
time for blacks but probation for whites, for 
the same offenses—defended Barry Elton 
Black, a virulent racist and a member of the 
KKK with a prior criminal history, in Vir- 
ginia v. Black, when Black was arrested for 
burning a cross on his private property, but 
where it could be viewed by the public. 

Oh, and incidentally: both Griffin and 
Baugh are black. 

As Baugh said: “. . . Your principles aren’t 
really yours until they are tested. It’s the hard 
cases that should test them. The measure of 
a person, like the measure of a nation, is the 
ability to adhere to principle in times of 
chaos and strife. I mean, who is the hero? 
The guy who leads the lynch mob, or the guy 


° bttps.//www.aclu.org/otber/what-censorship 
http://www.nytimes.com/1993/09/10/news/a-klansman-s-black-lawyer-and-a- 
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TREVOR QUACHRI 


who stands up against the vigilante, even to 
protect the guilty? The hero is a person who 
would stand up against his friends.””’ 

Integrity is: “Having integrity means doing 
the right thing in a reliable way. It’s a person- 
ality trait that we admire, since it means a 
person has a moral compass that doesn’t wa- 
ver. It literally means having ‘wholeness’ of 
character, just as an integer is a ‘whole num- 
ber’ with no fractions.” "3 

Indeed. 

Perhaps instead of looking for exceptions 
to our principles, we should start looking for 
opportunities to test their firmness. Because 
once you start doing the former, you're fail- 
ing at the latter. 

I can anticipate some of the objections: 

“But that’s the law; the law isn’t morality, 
It isn’t buman decency.” True enough. Slav- 
ery was legal once. But you can’t force some- 
one, either through threat of penalty or pub- 
lic shame, to not think things you don’t like; 
you can only prevent them from acting on 
those thoughts in ways that impinge on your 
rights, via the law. You cannot create the 
power to do something and then expect it to 
only ever be used for things you personally 
approve of; eventually the same tactics you 
employ will be employed against you. 

And by stifling the rhetoric of bigots, it grants 
them the legitimacy of perceived persecution. 
“They don’t want me to tell the truth!” they 
yell, and that can seem plausible when they’re 
silenced. They must have hit a nerve, right? Bet- 
ter to let them make their case, so that we can 
see the lack of substance underneath all the 
bluster. “The PC Police are suppressing my 
speech!” Okay, then go on; what’s so impor- 
tant? “... I think brown people are everywhere 
now.” Ob, great, thanks for sharing. 

“But we have to punch Nazis; you can’t de- 
bate them, because they’re not actually inter- 
ested in arguing their case; they want to do vi- 
olence to you.” You're not really arguing to 
convince Nazis. (And there have been in- 
stances where those particularly bigoted leop- 
ards have changed their spots, although I'm 
not naive enough to think that will happen in 
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any great number.) Debate is rarely for the pur- 
pose of convincing your immediate opponent 
(after all, you can’t reason a man out of a posi- 
tion he didn’t use reason to get himself into); 
it’s to educate and persuade third parties. 

“Being nonviolent is privilege!” Perhaps 
that’s true to some degree. But it’s the system- 
atically oppressed that adherence to free 
speech principles most protects, and it’s those 
without privilege who suffer the most from vi- 
olence. If we decide that politics is red in tooth 
and claw, simply a matter of might makes right, 
then those without power are doomed to re- 
main so. Without power, you cannot take it. df 
you could, you wouldn’t be without power, 
ipso facto.) If you really care about communi- 
ties of color, then perhaps giving people who 
have been itching for an excuse to do violence 
to them for decades just that excuse is the 
dumbest possible thing you can do. Nicholas 
Goroff wrote: “it’s worth noting that the only 
manner in which the Reichstag fire could have 
been more advantageous to Adolph Hitler 
would have been if his political adversaries had 
in fact carried it out themselves.””” 

In the end, perhaps I simply find it ironic 
that many people who otherwise readily attest 
to the importance and power of words and 
narrative and the media in almost any other in- 
stance suddenly seem to hold the opposite 
stance when they’re faced with a tough but vi- 
tally important rhetorical fight. “Words have 
power!” So they can fight fascism, then. “Oh, 
no, you have to punch Nazis. Words just, like, 
make people feel guilty for liking the wrong 
TV shows and movies.” 

Again, let me be crystal clear: much of this 
bigoted speech is demonizing and scapegoating 
vulnerable populations for political gain, and it 
is dangerous. But the response is not violence 
in kind. That’s tugging a thread that nobody 
should want to see pulled. And the response is 
not suppressing that speech, vile though it may 
be. That merely creates a power structure 
wherein speech may be stifled, and how long 
before that’s used to oppress, do you think? 

Their speech can be beaten. That speech will 
be beaten. But with more, better speech. W 


" bttps.//www.styleweekly.com/richmond/defense-attorney-david-baugh-explains-himself/Con- 


tent?oid= 1389373 
"5 Via vocabulary.com 


” pttp://www.occupy.com/article/letter-american-left-antifa-not-your-friend 
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Hybrid, 


Blue, by 
Firelight 


Bill Johnson 


Martin and his Al Artie have previously appeared in Analog in “Whending my Way Back 
Home” (January/February 2017), “When the Stone Eagle Flies” June 2016), and “Paris, 


1835” (December 2015). 


42,967 BCE 
HAT DO YOU GET WHEN A NEANDERTHAL,A 
DENISOVAN, AND A RED DEER CAVE SIT 
DOWN AROUND A TABLE TOGETHER? Artie 
asked. 


Shut up, Martin replied impatiently, in pri- 


vate, ignoring the joke. Are my eyes right? 
WHITE SCLERA, BLUE EYES. THEIR BLOOD PRESSURE 
AND PULSE GOES UP EVERY TIME THEY LOOK AT YOU. 
EVEN TURLLI’S NUMBERS ARE UP. YOU’RE TOO DAMNED 
ALIEN LOOKING. YOU’ RE FREAKING THEM OUT. 
Good, Martin said, satisfied. That’s part of 
the plan. 
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THIS BETTER WORK, Artie warned. WE DON’T 
GET A SECOND CHANCE. 

Martin concentrated on the two men on ei- 
ther side of him and the woman at the head of 
the table. This era, the Stone Eagle interior de- 
sign was ski-lodge style, with aged oak logs, 
browned and golden and varnished, for the 
walls. The ceiling arched above them, support- 
ed by more weathered and stained wood beams 
while the floor was unblemished hardwood. 

They sat in a privacy alcove off the main 
dining room. The tables and troughs and feed- 
ing towers and sluiceways around them were 
impeccably set, depending on the preferences 
and requirements of the various guests. Their 
own table was white cotton tablecloths and 
napkins, silver dinnerware and chopsticks. 
The lighting was unobtrusive and seemed to 
come from nowhere and everywhere. 

All the other booths and alcoves were filled 
with different groups, each intent on private 
and last minute negotiations. Sound bafflers 
kept the volume down. 

Waiters, both locals and uptimer lostlings 
from various timelines, tended tables. The lo- 
cals were a mixture of Neanderthal, Deniso- 
van, and Red Deer Cave people, with a light 
dusting of archaic Africans. The lostling staff 
ranged from bodymidders to dwarf-like steam- 
ers to tall, thin, albino Drifters, and whatever 
had shown up in between. 

The customers were even more varied. 

Most of them were out-system, everything 
from aquatics in travel tanks to null-g mechan- 
icals, from tripeds to gas sizzlers in protective 
suits. There were only a few Terrans, descend- 
ed from mammal-like reptiles or feathered di- 
nosaurs, either from the far past or the far fu- 
ture. 

There were no Homo sapiens sapiens, ex- 
cept for Martin. 

“I bid dogs,” Kisad, to Martin’s right, said. 
He touched the tabletop and data appeared in 
front of all of them. The Neanderthal was 
calm, his heavy eyebrows relaxed. He wore 
white silk pants, heavy boots, and something 
vaguely like a Nehru jacket. Martin tried to 
read his expression, but Kisad’s brown eyes 
and brown sclera made it too hard. Martin 
couldn’t even be sure exactly what he was 
looking at. 

“You already have the two dozen sterile 
males I loaned you, for testing and training. TI 


HYBRID, BLUE, BY FIRELIGHT 
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throw in two dozen bitches, all certified pure, 
with no crossbreeding. And IIl remove the 
sterility locks on the males.” 

Turlli, at the head of the table, was Deniso- 
van. Her features were a softened version of 
Kisad’s, with more chin and less heavy eye 
ridges. She wore a tailor-made beige pantsuit. 
Her hair was long and straight, brown with 
natural blonde and red streaks, tied back with 
a strip of blue satin. She checked the data and 
nodded. 

“Bid accepted,” she said. Her voice was a 
low, smooth soprano. “Dineen?” 

“T bid a cure for northern hemorrhagic 
fever,” Dineen said. He was Red Deer Cave, 
smaller than all of them, with a flat face, broad 
nose, jutting jaw, and no chin. His clothes 
tended more toward fur and leather. His eyes 
were brown, no white sclera, his eyebrows 
large and prominent, his hair straight and 
black, cropped short. He touched the table, 
and his data displayed next to Kisad’s. 

A TOTAL, SCREWED-UP MESS, Artie continued, 
smugly. THAT’S WHAT YOU GET WHEN ALL THE RELA- 
TIVES COME TO DINNER. À TOTAL, SCREWED-UP MESS. 

He sounded pleased with himself. Martin re- 
sisted the urge to reach into his code and 
rewrite him. ... 

“He doesn’t belong here,” Kisad snapped. 
He shook his head dismissively at Dineen and 
frowned at Turlli. “My deal was with you. He 
shouldn’t even be here.” 

“A bid is a bid.” Turlli’s voice was indiffer- 
ent. Her job was to get Martin the best possi- 
ble bids. His job was to make the final deci- 
sion. She checked Dineen’s data, looked up at 
Martin, and nodded. 

“Bid is acceptable.” 

“Thank you,” Dineen said. He focused on 
Turlli with only a side-glance at Kisad. He 
tipped his head toward the Neanderthal. “He’s 
just upset because he knows my offer is better 
than his. He’s afraid he’ll go home empty- 
handed.” 

Turlli stayed expressionless. Kisad began to 
push away from the table. Dineen started to 
stand. 

“Sit down,” Martin ordered. Artie chuckled 
over the speaker system— 

And they all felt the Stone Eagle flicker. The 
lights stayed on, heating and ventilation 
worked smoothly .. . but the timelines 
quaked, just for a moment. Probabilities had 
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changed, for some reason, at the quantum lev- 
el. 

Turlli glanced at Martin. He rubbed his fore- 
head. 

DON’T EVEN ASK, Artie warned Martin, still in 
private. No IDEA WHAT CAUSED IT. KIsAD’s BID? DI- 
NEEN’S? SOMETHING AT ANOTHER TABLE? NO IDEA. 
BUT I SUGGEST WE WRAP THIS UP AS FAST AS WE CAN. 

Kisad hesitated, then sat back in his chair. 
Dineen waited a moment longer— 

SOME KIND OF DOMINANCE GAME, Artie guessed. 

—and sat down. 

“Time is running out, gentlemen,” Turlli 
continued smoothly. “We’re coming up on a 
decision facet. A big one. Something is going 
to happen, and this future is going to change. 
None of us know if our timelines will still be 
in contact after this. If we're still here when 
we reach the facet, we might not be able to go 
home. There may be no home to go back to. 
So we need to get this deal done, and done 
now, before whatever is going to happen, hap- 
pens. Unless you want to stay behind as a 
lostling. Is everyone clear on this?” 

Both Kisad and Dineen frowned and 
opened their mouths. Turlli shook her head, 
leaned back in her chair, and picked up her 
wine glass. Martin watched her and sipped his 
own drink. It tasted very much like a single 
malt scotch. It was part of a case brought 
down by an astronomer from some race near 
the galactic core to pay for her room and 
board. 

“Final offers,” Turlli said firmly. “You have 
ten minutes.” 

No one said anything. 

Kisad and Dineen glared at each other, then 
snapped up privacy screens. Their shapes 
were vaguely visible as they concentrated on 
their datapads. Turlli discreetly looked away 
and gestured. A waiter hurried over and re- 
filled her glass. Martin waved at him to leave 
the bottle. Turlli turned toward Martin. 

“I love what you've done with the place.” 

Turlli’s voice was dry and sarcastic. Martin 
smiled. 

We're going to have to tell her things, to 
draw her in, Martin warned. Artie made his 
shoulder shrug noise. 

TAKE THE RISK. IF THINGS GO RIGHT, IT WON’T MAT- 
TER. IF THEY GO WRONG .. . IT STILL WON’T MATTER. 

You are such an optimist. 

START LEAKING HINTS AND SECRETS, Artie or- 
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dered. WE’RE IN THIS TOO DEEP TO STOP NOW. YOU 
SET HER UP, AND I'LL GO FIRST. 

“You always were a city girl, weren’t you?” 
Martin teased. “Stainless steel, granite 
counter tops, force fields and glass. That sort 
of thing.” 

“That sort of thing,” Turlli agreed, vaguely. 
“You've been up to my future?” 

“Lovely place,” Martin said smoothly. 

YOU ARE SUCH A LYING SACK OF— 

Martin smiled and cut Artie off. He glanced 
around the Eagle. Two of the alcoves were emp- 
ty now and one of the booths along the wall. 
While he watched, the privacy screens around 
another booth flickered off, and the people in- 
side hurried away. Martin absently checked the 
occupied room count. It was going down. 

‘THE RATS ARE LEAVING THE SINKING SHIP. 

Martin sipped his whiskey. Artie activated 
their own privacy screen. 

“So, are those two done with the alpha 
male posturing?” Artie asked Turlli. “They’re 
not good at it.” 

“Alpha male posturing’? What a delightful 
phrase,” Turlli said, amused. “And what does 
that mean, Artie?” 

“Dominance display between rivals. Asser- 
tion of leadership. Who’s the top boss.” 

“And they’re not good at it?” she asked and 
shook her head. For just a moment, her ex- 
pression seemed to slip. She suddenly looked 
very tired and stressed. 

“Artie, they’re probably the very best nego- 
tiators their timelines have to offer.” 

“You have got to be kidding,” Artie said, dis- 
believing. 

“Our peoples are all family oriented,” she 
said, indicating herself and Dineen and Kisad. 
Martin noticed she was careful not to include 
him. “We’re used to working together, but 
only inside individual families. We never 
evolved to work together in larger groups. We 
don’t even have this alpha male concept you 
mention. The closest we’ve got is when some- 
one challenges the head of the family for lead- 
ership. Doesn’t happen very often.” 

“What about when you get a big project, 
when families have to work together?” 

“Contracts,” Turlli said promptly. “Leader- 
ship rotation. And we don’t do it very often.” 
She looked at Martin. “But you, here at the Ea- 
gle, do work together. In large groups. And 
not always as families.” 
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“It’s called socialization,” Martin said. Turlli 
nodded. 

“Socialization,” she repeated to Martin, 
broadly, as if she was rolling around the word 
in her mouth. “Strange how that concept was 
left out of the public databases you carry here. 
All they talk about is family.” 

“Everyone here, all the staff, is my family,” 
Artie protested. “And Martin’s had wives and 
kids. We have families.” 

Turlli glanced at Martin and smiled. He wait- 
ed a moment, then chuckled and shook his 
head. 

“We’ve been hacked,” Martin said to Artie. 

“Not a chance,” Artie said flatly. He sound- 
ed insulted. “My security is perfect.” 

“Actually, Artie, you're right,” Turlli said. 

“We did try to hack your software.” 

“And you failed,” Artie insisted. 

“And we failed,” Turlli shook her head. 
“Sort of.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Data check, Artie,” Martin said. “Draw if- 
then conclusions. Search all current timelines, 
forward and back, for anything that looks even 
remotely like you and me.” 

Artie paused for a moment. 

“You tried to hack us because we aren’t in 
anyone’s past or present or future,” Artie said, 
subdued. “Were not just extinct. We never ex- 
isted.” 

“Yes,” Turlli said. 

“You hacked both of us, Artie and me, as a 
system, the slow way,” Martin said, impressed. 
“You and other Denisovans have been follow- 
ing our beacon and coming to the Eagle for, 
what, ten thousand years? Twenty?” 

Turlli sipped her drink. 

“Our first Denisovan guest showed up thir- 
ty two thousand years ago,” Artie said. “Just af- 
ter Blombos Cave.” 

“How many of your people did you place 
in the Eagle as waiters, as house cleaners, as 
buyers?” Martin asked Turlli. “You’ve been 
putting together a picture of us and our time- 
line.” 

“They weren’t all Denisovan. We hired off- 
planet help as well. Prostitutes were actually 
the most effective,” Turlli admitted. “Your 
staff—human and nonhuman—do love to talk 
in bed. And their favorite topic to talk about is 
you and Artie.” 

“None of the guests or staff here are from 
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our timeline,” Artie said. “No one is allowed 
here. Except us.” 

“Really? For over thirty thousand years?” 
Turlli asked skeptically. 

“Shut up, Artie,” Martin said calmly. “She 
doesn’t believe a word you're saying.” 

He studied Turlli. She smiled and nodded. 

“Don’t be harsh on him,” Turlli said. “From 
what we can tell, you’re mainly based on ar- 
chaic Africans, with a lot of cross breeding. 
Neanderthal, Denisovan, Red Deer Cave. Even 
a few other sapiens we’ve never identified. 
Which makes you, Martin, a bit of a puzzle. As 
far as we can tell, no archaics survive the next 
genetic bottleneck.” 

Martin waited. 

“You live together in your little families, just 
like all the other sapiens,” Turlli said. “The 
glaciers come south and the climate changes. 
You’re ambush hunters and the cold wipes 
out the forests. All that’s left to hunt are the 
tundra animals, like the mammoths. They’re 
difficult prey, even for Neanderthals and 
Denisovans and Red Deer Cave people. And 
you're not as physically strong as we are. We 
out-hunt you. You starve and interbreed in 
your little families and then die out. End of sto- 

“Not a pretty picture,” Martin said. 

“Unfortunately, no,” Turlli said. She sipped 
her drink. “That’s what happens to your peo- 
ple in every timeline we’ve found. 

“So I’m here and alive and that’s a puzzle. 
And the family which sent you doesn’t like 
puzzles,” Martin said. Turlli smiled. 

“Nothing is that simple. Puzzles can be dan- 
gerous,” Turlli said. She paused and looked 
carefully at Martin. “They can also be opportu- 
nities.” 

“Go on,” Artie said. 

Turlli finished her wine and set down the 
glass. 

“Our best guess is that you and Artie are 
lostlings,” Turlli said. “You came back from 
some archaic timeline and were trapped here 
by a decision facet. Now, you and Artie live 
every day, one day at a time. You're not travel- 
ing in time. You have no forward to go to. In- 
stead, you're making it up as you go along.” 

“Plausible,” Martin said, nodding. “It does 
make sense.” 

KEEP LYING, Artie said. THEY TOOK THE BAIT. FI- 
NALLY. 
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“Three Homo sapiens timelines with time 
travel: Denisovans, Neanderthals, Red Deer 
Cave,” Turlli said. She ticked them off on her 
fingers. “Each society only has people living 
together in small groups, in families.” 

“And in the here and now, they’re all am- 
bush hunter-gatherer’s who mostly live by 
themselves,” Artie said, thoughtfully. “No so- 
cialization. Not much interaction between 
families. Very, very, little mixing between 
the different breeds. Must be hell getting a 
date.” 

Turlli shrugged. 

“My ancestors did what they needed to stay 
alive. Still, our birthrate was low, even from 
the beginning and into our future. Genetic di- 
versity was and is a problem. We almost died 
out a number of times.” 

“Incest?” 

“Yes, incest,” Turlli nodded curtly. “We’re 
still dealing with inbreeding diseases, uptime, 
in my line. We think Dineen and Kisad have 
the same problems, only worse.” 

“And?” Martin asked, encouragingly. 

“You and Artie aren’t like that,” Turlli said 
flatly. 

Turlli tipped her chin at both Kisad and Di- 
neen, still in privacy mode, then focused back 
on Martin. 

“Something about your people, Martin, was 
different. Is different. For you, this posturing, 
this struggling for position, is normal. You’re 
socialized. You actually have this kind of com- 
petitive drive in your genes. You’re comfort- 
able with larger groups, much bigger than just 
your family. The Stone Eagle proves this. You 
accept hierarchy and social structure and con- 
stant maneuvering for social position. It’s part 
of how you attract mates, how you decide to 
divide resources, how you enforce your rules. 
How you do everything,” Turlli said. 

“We don’t have that. We live for the family 
and that’s it. It’s one reason there are so few of 
our timelines, why we’re so unlikely,” Turlli 
said. She glanced over at Kisad and Dineen, 
then spoke to Artie. “So, how long will they 
keep posturing? It depends on how desperate 
they are for the crossbreed genes you're offer- 
ing, how bad the inbreeding plagues are back 
in their own uptimes. It matters if the genes 
you're offering are a want or a need.” 

SLOWLY, Artie said. CAREFULLY. THE FISH IS ON 
THE HOOK. NOW SET IT AND ROLL HER IN. 
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“So, why are you and I talking now? What 
do you want?” Martin countered. “Nothing 
has changed. I only have enough crossbreed 
genes for two of you. Your fee is the same as 
what I’m offering them. If I pay you, one of 
them has to go home empty handed.” 

“My family lives up to our deals,” Turlli said. 
“I still want the female genes for my family. 
But I also want a bonus.” 

“And why should I do that?” Martin asked. 

“Because I'll earn it,” Turlli said flatly. She 
nodded at the other two. “You're going to 
make a decision and someone is going to be 
unhappy. When that happens, and whatever 
happens after that, you'll need me to get the 
deal done.” 

“And you'll want an extra fee?” Martin 
asked. “For your family?” 

“TIl get what I want,” Turlli agreed. “But it 
will be for me, not just my family.” 

“If something does happen, I always pay my 
debts,” Martin said. 

LANDED IN THE BOAT, Artie said, satisfied. PART 
ONE COMPLETED. NOW ON TO PART TWO. 

A timer tone sounded. Artie took down 
their own privacy screen. Kisad and Dineen 
were ready to talk. 

“TIl up our offer,” Kisad said. “Nobody up- 
time likes dogs anyway. We’re more comfort- 
able with cats. So you get everything. Two 
dozen more pair, the bitches all in heat.” 

“And they’re all dogs, right?” Martin inter- 
rupted. “Not some kind of wolf with floppy 
ears?” 

Kisad hesitated, then pushed the final data 
over to Artie. Martin let Artie do his work 
while he studied the frozen image of what 
sure as hell looked like a dog. Big and strong, 
grey and white and brown, like a combination 
hunting dog and sled dog. 

THINK OF THEM AS DOG LITE, Artie agreed. BONE 
STRUCTURE IS DOG, CLEARLY DIFFERENT FROM WOLF OR 
COYOTE. GENETICALLY, STILL A LITTLE MORE TAIMYR 
WOLF THAN I'D LIKE, BUT CLOSE ENOUGH. EACH TESTS 
FROM A DIFFERENT LITTER, WITH DIFFERENT PARENTS 
AND GRANDPARENTS AND SO ON, BACK FOR AT LEAST 
FOUR GENERATIONS. THEIR GENOME IS CLEAN OF IN- 
BREEDING. 

“Temperament?” Martin asked out loud. 

“You're going to get some bites,” Kisad ad- 
mitted. “These are working dogs, not runts 
who sit in grandma’s lap.” 

How good are they? Martin asked Artie. 
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THEY'RE A LOT CLOSER TO DOGS THAN WHAT WE’ VE 
GOT, Artie added in private. AND THEY’ VE GOT 
ENOUGH WOLF IN THEM TO MATCH WHAT IS SUPPOSED 
TO BE IN THE HERE AND NOW. CALL THEM WOLF-DOGS 
IF THAT MAKES YOU HAPPY. 

Damn it! Martin grumbled. We’ve been 
breeding wolves into dogs for a thousand 
years.And he’s still better at it than we are. 

LIFE ISN’T FAIR. Artie sounded like he 
shrugged. GET USED TO IT AND DEAL WITH IT. 

What do the cousins say? Maybe we don’t 
need his dogs. 

Artie made his smile noise and his shaking- 
his-head noise. 

YOU ORDERED THE CAMP ON COMMUNICATIONS 
LOCKDOWN YESTERDAY, TO MAKE SURE THEY DIDN’T 
GET TRACED BACK BY EITHER KISAD OR DINEEN. YOU 
WANT THEM TO BREAK SILENCE? 

No! Not until tomorrow. 

THEN I'LL TELL YOU THE ANSWER MYSELF. OUR ANI- 
MALS ARE GOOD HUNTERS, BUT THEY’RE TAMED 
WOLVES, NOT DOMESTICATED DOGS. SOMEONE HAS TO 
RE-TAME THEM AS PUPPIES EVERY GENERATION. IT TAKES 
TOO LONG, AND WE’RE RUNNING OUT OF TIME. THE 
DAMNED GLACIERS ARE GROWING. THERE’S DROUGHT 
DOWN SOUTH AND THE HERDS ARE MOVING NORTH. 
‘THERE ARE ARCHAIC HUNTING FAMILIES BACK IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST ALREADY, AND THEY’LL BE HERE IN EU- 
ROPE IN A FEW GENERATIONS. WE NEED KISAD’S WOLF- 
DOGS NOW. TAKE THE DAMNED DEAL! 

“Sclera?” Martin asked. Screw Artie. He 
wasn't giving in easy to Kisad. 

“White.” Kisad sounded gruff. “More white 
than wolves or coyotes. When you domesti- 
cate anything, it always seems to come out 
that way.” He finished his drink and gestured 
for more. He locked eyes with Martin. “Maybe 
it’s the same with people.” 

Martin ignored the insult. 

“Dineen? Your offer?” 

“Mine is simpler,” Dineen said. “Ill add in 
plasmodium resistance.” 

“Privacy,” Martin ordered. The screens 
around him went up. Turlli looked at him ex- 
pectantly. 

“Solo privacy,” Martin said. 

Turlli was cut out. 

“Malaria,” Artie said to Martin. “He’s giving 
us the cure for malaria. You know how many 
people malaria killed? And we can’t make the 
cure ourselves. I had to leave it out of my data- 
base when we came here.” 

“You left out a lot of things.” 
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“Bite me,” Artie said, tiredly. “That ship 
sailed a long time ago. And you left things be- 
hind too.” 

Martin sighed and nodded. 

“A cure for northern fever,” Martin said. 
“Still don’t know what that disease was. Just 
that it slowed the archaics from migrating into 
Europe. We could get all that time back.” 

“Yeah,” Artie said. He spoke slowly, careful- 
ly. “We'd get all that time back. Things would 
change. This timeline would be ahead of 
schedule.” 

They both went silent for a moment. 

“We could make things better, damn it!” 
Martin said suddenly, almost pleadingly. “We 
could save people.” 

“Saving people is good,” Artie agreed quiet- 
ly. “But that’s not why we're here.” 

“Screw the future!” Martin said. 

“Yeah,” Artie said. He sounded wistful. “I 
understand. And, at the same time... No.” 

Martin leaned back in his chair and looked 
up at the ceiling. He folded his hands across 
his chest. 

“Tve watched people die from both hemor- 
rhagic and malaria,” Martin said. “Neither one 
is pretty.” 

“I know.” 

“We could do a lot of good.” 

“I know.” 

“It’s my choice,” Martin said, defiantly. “I’m 
the one here, right now, on the ground. I 
make the decisions. It’s not your time yet.” 

“You're right,” Artie agreed softly. 

Martin tipped his chair forward until all four 
feet were back on the ground. 

“Privacy down,” he ordered. 

Kisad and Dineen and Turlli looked at him. 
He looked only at Turlli. 

“We'll take the dogs.” 


Dineen stood, tight-lipped, tossed his nap- 
kin on his plate, and left. Kisad smiled. Turlli 
frowned and nodded. 

“The contract is approved,” Turlli said. 

Kisad shrugged and looked down at his half- 
eaten food. He ignored them both and con- 
centrated on his steak. He seemed to attack it 
as if he had never seen cooked meat before. 
His only utensil was a two-bladed combination 
spoon, fork, knife that operated like a scissors 
and a scoop. It was very . . . efficient. 

“When do I get the live samples of the 
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crossbreeds?” Kisad asked. 

“The women are on their way here now,” 
Turlli assured him. “Two days.” 

“We want genes from living women only,” 
Kisad insisted. “No men. I’m not going to take 
a chance with mules. We want the full X chro- 
mosome.” 

“You'll get it.” 

“We want healthy, strong, young women.” 

“As long as they aren’t hurt,” Martin 
warned. 

Kisad shrugged and turned back to his 
meal. 

“A little blood, a hundred or so eggs from 
each woman, some tissue. Nothing terribly in- 
vasive.” 

“They'll still be able to have children, after- 
ward?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” Kisad assured her. “They'll 
still be able to have children.” 

“And the dogs?” Turlli asked. 

“The rest of the dogs will come here 
overnight,” Kisad said. “My people will pen 
them outside. We’ll guard them until the trade 
is complete.” 

“My people will watch your people,” Martin 
warned. 

Kisad grunted and finished his last bit of 
meat. The vegetables were pushed to the side 
of his plate. He pulled off his napkin, tossed it 
negligently on the table, and belched loudly. 

SMILE, Artie said. THAT’S A COMPLIMENT ON HIS 
TIMELINE. 

You're sure? 

JUST SMILE. 

Martin smiled. 

“You enjoyed it?” 

“Very good,” Kisad said. “Grass fed mam- 
moth is always the best.” 

He finished his wine and stood. The Stone 
Eagle trembled again, slightly. 

“Let’s get this done and get the hell out of 
here.” 


The wine was gone, the dining room 
closed, Kisad in his suite. Martin and Turlli 
took a back corridor and then stepped 
through a security screen and into the private, 
residential, section of the Stone Eagle. Anoth- 
er walk, through a wall, and they were in Mar- 
tin’s home. 

“Privacy, Artie. Go watch someone else.” 

There was an audible sigh over the nearest 
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speakers and then silence. 

“Is he really gone?” Turlli asked. Martin 
smiled. 

“Probably not,” he said. “But at least now 
he'll be discrete.” 

Martin stepped closer to Turlli, touched her 
shoulder, turned her around, and began to rub 
her neck and shoulders. He used his fingers, 
then the side of his hand. 

“Lay down on the bed so I can do this prop- 
erly.” 

Turlli hesitated. Martin dug his fingers in a lit- 
tle harder, found a tense muscle, rolled and 
stroked and stretched it. Turlli groaned and lay 
down on the bed, face first. Martin knelt on the 
bed, straddling her. He started to work on her 
back with his palms and the base of his hands, 
up and down, with a slight outward roll. 

“This is so not fair,” Turlli protested weakly. 
She was shorter than him, stockier and 
stronger, her body subtly different, but he 
seemed to know exactly which muscles ached 
and which needed just a little bit of attention. 

“You're right,” Martin said. He scratched her 
back through her blouse, right where the 
straps dug into her skin. Then he took off her 
shoes and started on her feet. 

“Martin, are you trying to seduce me?” 

“Artie!” Martin called out, exasperated. He 
kept up the foot rub, first pushing back each 
individual toe, stretching it, then rubbing her 
soles before moving up to her calf muscles. 

“Yes?” 

“Have you been showing her The Gradu- 
ate?” 

Turlli laughed and then groaned as Martin 
moved his hands. 

“I can neither confirm nor deny that ac- 
tion,” Artie said primly. 

In private: DO YOU WANT PRIVACY MODE NOW? 
WITH BIRTH CONTROL FOR YOU? 

Yes, Martin said. Turlli rolled over and 
reached up for him. That might be a good 
idea.At least for the next few hours... 


MIDNIGHT STATUS. 

Martin woke but kept his eyes closed. 

WE’ RE DOWN TO LESS THAN HALF THE GUESTS. 
EVERYONE’S CHECKING OUT. 

Staff? 

A LOT OF THEM ARE GONE. LOSTLINGS MOSTLY, GO- 
ING UPTIME. 

Their timelines are gone. 
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Artie shrugged. 

SOME OF THE UPTIMES ARE STILL CLOSE ENOUGH TO 
WHAT THEY REMEMBER, I GUESS. BESIDES, NO ONE 
KNOWS WHAT WILL BE LEFT UPTIME AFTER WE GO 
THROUGH THE FACET. 

Better safe than sorry? 

SOMETHING LIKE THAT. 

Anything else? 

A FEW PROBABILITY QUAKES. MORE UPTIME MA- 
CHINERY STOPPED WORKING. NOTHING I CAN’T HAN- 
DLE. QUIET NIGHT. 

Wake me up before dawn. I want to go out 
to the camp and talk to the cousins—in per- 
son—before we bring everyone in to meet 
Kisad. 

NOT A PROBLEM. GO BACK TO SLEEP ... 


‘WAKE UP. 

Martin opened his eyes. 

He lay on his side, under a light blanket. 
Turlli lay next to him, covered only by a sheet, 
the blankets pushed aside. She always com- 
plained he kept his bedroom too hot. Her face 
was calm and peaceful. 

WE’ VE GOT A PROBLEM, Artie said. IRYA AND 
TANEM JUST REPORTED IN. SOMETHING’S WRONG AT 
THE CAMP. 

How wrong? 

THE CAMPFIRES ARE OUT. 

The fires are never out. 

I KNOW. AND NO ONE ANSWERS WHEN I CALL THE 
CAMP. 

But the cousins are all right? And our 
dogs? 

IRYA AND TANEM WERE OUT RUNNING A NIGHT TRIP 
WITH OUR TAMED WOLVES AND THE TEST DOGS FROM 
KISAD. THEY’RE FINE. CELLE IS STILL HERE WITH THE 
REST OF OUR ANIMALS. KIsAD’S NEW BATCH OF WOLF- 
DOGS— INCLUDING THE BITCHES— ARRIVED, AND 
THEY RE PENNED UP BY THE EAGLE. HE’S GOT HIS OWN 
SECURITY PEOPLE GUARDING THEM. 

No chance we could steal them? Martin 
asked wistfully. Artie laughed. 

DON’T EVEN THINK ABOUT IT. KISAD’S PEOPLE 
WOULD CUT US DOWN. THEY’RE ARMED WITH SLUG- 
THROWERS, NOTHING UP-TECH, SO THEY WORK EVEN 
THROUGH QUAKES. WE HAVE TO DO THE DEAL. WHICH 
TAKES US BACK TO THE CAMP. 

Maybe the camp radio just broke down. 
Maybe it’s something to do with the facet. 

Artie shrugged. 

MAYBE. WE’ VE HAD MORE QUAKES SINCE MIDNIGHT. 
‘THINGS ARE GETTING WORSE, FAST, BUT RIGHT NOW I 
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CAN STILL TALK TO EVERYTHING ELSE AND EVERYONE 
ELSE. 

But not the camp. 

Nope. 

Martin sat up straight on the edge of the 
bed. 

Get a skimmer ready.And a security team. 

GREAT IDEAS. WISH I’D THOUGHT OF THAT. OH, 
WAIT. I DID. 

And? 

SKIMMERS USE UPTIME TECH. PROBABILITY GOT 
WORSE IN THE LAST FEW HOURS. HIGHER THAN [’VE 
EVER SEEN IT. THE SKIMMERS ARE NOW USELESS HUNKS 
OF METAL. 

Weapons? 

THE SAME, EXCEPT FOR THE HEAVY WEAPONS INSIDE 
THE EAGLE ITSELE THOSE ARE MORE HEAVILY SHIELDED, 
AND THEY STILL WORK. THEY’ RE AIMED AT KISAD’S PEO- 
PLE, JUST IN CASE. EVEN BETTER, MOST OF OUR SECURI- 
TY TEAMS HAVE ABANDONED SHIP AND FLED UPTIME. 
IVE GOT JUST ENOUGH PEOPLE LEFT TO DEFEND THE 
EAGLE AND WATCH THE DOG PEN. 

The facet is close. 

YEAH. I’M LOSING RADIO TO THE COUSINS. TOO 
MUCH UPTIMER TECH IN THOSE BOXES. I’M THINKING 
MAYBE WE SHOULD GO BACK TO MORE VACUUM TUBES 
IN OUR RADIOS. FACETS DON’T BOTHER VACUUM TUBES. 

Damn it. 

YOU DON’T LIKE VACUUM TUBES? 

You know what I mean. And shut up 
about the damned vacuum tubes. 

YES, I KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN. THE COUSINS ARE 
GOING TO HUNKER DOWN ON THE HILL THAT OVER- 
LOOKS THE CAMP AND WAIT FOR YOU. 

Did you tell them I was coming? 

Martin could almost see the smile and the 
slow shake of Artie’s imaginary head. 

REALLY? YOU THINK I HAD TO TELL THEM ANY- 
THING? Artie asked. THERE’S TROUBLE, ANYWHERE 
NEAR THE WOMEN, AND WHO SHOWS UP? WHO HAP- 
PENS TO BE NEARBY? 

Martin started to snap back, then shut up. 

Uncle. 

NO SHIT. FIGURED THAT OUT ALL BY YOURSELF? 

I'm too predictable, Martin grumbled. J 
can't always be everywhere, all of the time. 

AGREED, Artie said. BUT RIGHT NOW, YOU’RE BY 
YOURSELF, SO THAT’S YOUR JOB DESCRIPTION. GIVE IT A 
FEW THOUSAND YEARS, AND YOU’RE GOING TO NEED 
HELP. 

What have we got I can take with me? I 
could use a laser finger and a wire tip out of 
the armory. 
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WE HAVE SOME NICE SPEARS. A COUPLE OF FLINT 
KNIVES. MAYBE A JAVELIN OR TWO. 

Artie, l'm not kidding. 

NEITHER AM I, Artie said, his voice flat. WHAT 
IF THIS GOES SOUTH AND YOU GET KILLED? 

[= 

THINK ABOUT IT. YOU CARRY A PIECE OF TECH AND 
YOU DIE. SOMEONE ELSE COMES ALONG, ONE OF THE 
OTHER SAPIENS OR AN ARCHAIC, AND THEY SCAVENGE 
YOU AND THEY PICK UP YOUR TECH. AND THEY USE IT. 
OR IT JUST GETS LEFT BEHIND AND SOME ARCHEOLO- 
GIST FINDS IT SOMEDAY. OR A DOZEN OTHER THINGS 
HAPPEN. YOU THINK I WANT TO START OVER AGAIN? 
FROM THE VERY BEGINNING? 

[— 

No, Artie said firmly. No TECH. NOT THIS TIME. 
NOT THIS CLOSE TO A DECISION IF-THEN THIS BIG. 

Martin thought for a moment. Artie was 
right. 

He stood and the bed rocked slightly. He 
heard Turlli stir. 

“Martin? You all right?” 

What’s the weather outside? 

COLD AS HELL. WIND IS STRAIGHT OUT OF THE 
NORTH. NO CLOUDS. COUPLE OF INCHES OF SNOW 
LAST NIGHT. JUST ABOUT PERFECT FOR THIS TIME OF 
YEAR. 

Call Celle, then call the cousins. Tell them 
Pm coming.... 


“So why are we out here, freezing our butts 
off?” 

Martin glanced at Turlli. 

Martin was in local hunting gear, with a 
bearskin poncho and leather and fur leggings, 
his long black hair pulled back and tied out of 
the way with a leather string. He carried a 
stone knife at his waist and a heavy thrusting 
spear in his right hand, like a walking staff. 
Longer, thinner, throwing spears were 
strapped across his backpack. An atlatl—a 
wooden spearthrower—hung off his hip. A 
straw and leather hat, with fur earflaps, hung 
around his neck by a chinstrap. A crude wood- 
en sled, loaded with packs of supplies, squat- 
ted next to him. 

“We don’t need to be out here. You should 
stay here and wait with Kisad.” 

“I don’t think so.” Turlli shook her head. 
She stomped her feet to settle her leggings 
and leather-wrapped feet. Her clothes made 
her look like a smaller, stockier, less hairy ver- 
sion of Martin. A small hunting bow, unstrung, 
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and a quiver of arrows hung on her back. 

“Kisad said he’d double my fee if I went 
with you.” 

“To watch me.” 

“Of course.” 

“But he’s not coming?” 

“You’ve got to be kidding,” Turlli scoffed. 
“His idea of roughing it is going to a restaurant 
instead of having the restaurant send their 
staff to him. In his homeline, he is extremely 
wealthy. That’s the only way he could afford 
to breed your animals for you.” 

Martin hesitated. 

TELL HER. OR I WILL. 

“Something is wrong at the camp.” 

Turlli went still. 

“What do you mean, something is wrong at 
the camp?” 

“They’re not answering our calls,” Artie ex- 
plained. 

“And we can’t skimmer out because of the 
quakes,” Turlli guessed. “So we’re going to 
walk there?” 

Martin nodded. 

“I don’t know what’s going. It could be 
nothing, or it could be something bad. If you 
stay here, I'll match Kisad’s bonus. He doesn’t 
even need to know you didn’t go.” 

Turlli laughed. 

“My timeline is a very strange place, by the 
standards of the Stone Eagle,” she explained. 
“We're not a rich people. We’re not as smart as 
a lot of the other timelines. And we’re certain- 
ly not great warriors. But your Machiavelli and 
Sun Tsu would have understood it. The most 
important thing in my home is our reputation. 
We keep our word. And I gave Kisad my word 
I'd go with you.” 

Martin thought for a moment. 

WE COULD USE THE HELP, Artie wheedled. THE 
SLED IS DAMNED HEAVY. AND IT’S LONELY OUT THERE. 

You sound like a shadchan. 

MORE OF A YENTA. I DO LOVE GOSSIP. BESIDES, SOME- 
ONE HAS TO LOOK AFTER YOU. ... 

“Fine,” Martin said to Turlli. He gestured, 
and the courtyard gates opened. He grabbed 
one of the ropes attached to the sled, tossed 
the other to Turlli, and started pulling for- 
ward. 

“First, we need to take a little walk.” 


Outside, the gates closed behind them, and 
they hiked around a hill and past a copse of 
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trees. The ground was lightly covered with 
snow. The sled slid easily straight forward, but 
it was still heavy and clumsy and didn’t corner 
for a damn. 

The trail angled past the little forest, which 
helped screen the Eagle from casual outside 
observers and hunting parties. But the forest 
did double duty. Hidden out of sight of the Ea- 
gle, behind the trees, were a set of campsites 
and a pair of incomplete mammoth tusk long- 
houses. A leather covering hung off the side of 
one longhouse and flapped loosely in the 
breeze. Turlli looked at everything, puzzled. 

“What’s all this?” 

“This is the training area,” Artie said from a 
small speaker flap stitched into Martin’s back- 
pack. 

“Training? For what?” 

“Its warmer down in Africa,” Artie ex- 
plained. “Those archaic Africans moving up 
here, to get away from the drought and the 
desert? They’re not very good at cold and 
snow.” 

Turlli studied the huts and campgrounds 
and firepits again. She glanced over at Martin. 

“You're getting ready for the Africans. You 
want them to do things exactly the way they 
should be done, the way the archeologists 
find them.” 

She pointed at the longhouses and made a 
questioning face. 

“Their main food up here is going to be 
mammoth,” Martin explained. “The huts are 
the best way to use the tusks and the skins. 
Problem is, most people aren’t going to think 
of making a house out of the bones of their 
prey, especially when that means dragging 
those bones back across miles of open steppe.” 

“They did that?” 

“They will do that.” 

Turlli shook her head. 

“You guys plan too much. And too far 
ahead.” 

“Says the woman who’s been spying on us 
for thirty thousand years,” Artie said drily. 

Turlli tightened her backpack straps impa- 
tiently. She kept pulling the sled. 

“So where do we go now?” 

Martin put his fingers in his mouth and 
whistled, loud and shrill. Suddenly there was a 
chorus of impatient barking from up ahead. 
He leaned into his rope, and the sled picked 
up speed. Turlli hurried to keep up with him. 
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They crossed a small hill and below was an- 
other figure, dressed like they were, sur- 
rounded by restless shapes in grey and white 
and brown. 

“Dogs can do more than hunt,” Artie said 


smugly. 


“Pronounce her name again. I want to do 
this right,” Turlli asked as they struggled 
downhill. 

“Celle,” Martin answered. He worked to 
keep his balance. Even down a small hill the 
damned sled wanted to tip over. 

“Celle?” Turlli sounded a little out of breath. 
She pushed hard on her side and the sled 
straightened. 

“She was the one with the Denisovan grand- 
mother, Neanderthal mother,” Artie ex- 
plained. “Archaic African father and grandfa- 
ther. White sclera, same as Tanem and Irya, 
her cousins. More chin than you, not as much 
as Martin.” 

“I remember her,” Turlli said. 

“Good kid,” Martin said. He wrestled the 
sled to a full stop. Celle hurried over to help. 

“And my chin is not that big!” he snapped at 
Artie. Turlli smiled. 


“Turlli.” 

“Celle. Good to see you again. You look dif- 
ferent in clothes,” Turlli said wryly, awkward- 
ly. Celle looked startled, then grinned. 

“That examination room was cold,” she 
complained. Turlli looked accusingly at Mar- 
tin. He spread his hands and stepped back. 

“Examination rooms are always cold,” he 
said, defensively. “Always have been, always 
will be. I think it’s some kind of medical rule. 
And you and Kisad and Dineen all wanted to 
make sure the X chromosomes came from 
healthy women.” 

Celle rolled her eyes, and Turlli sniffed. 
They turned away from him. 

“How are your cousins?” 

“Tanem and Irya? I don’t know. They’re 
back at the camp... .” 

Martin concentrated on getting the dogs 
harnessed in their traces on one lead while 
Celle worked the other. Turlli stayed out of the 
way and made sure everything was strapped 
in tight on the sled. 

ANOTHER COUPLE OF PROBABILITY QUAKES BACK AT 
THE EAGLE. THE STAFF HAVE SET UP THE TEMPORARY 
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QUARTERS OUTSIDE SO EVERYONE HAS A PLACE TO SLEEP 
WHEN WE EVACUATE THE BUILDING. 

Martin finished and stood up straight and 
stretched his back. 

The facet might not do anything to the 
building. 

HOW MANY TIMES HAVE WE REPLACED THAT BUILD- 
ING WHEN IT WENT POOF? 

Point taken, Martin admitted. Better to be 
safe. How many staff do we have left? 

JUST THE HARD CORE, THE ONES WHO DON’T HAVE 
ANYWHERE TO GO. EVERYONE ELSE IS GONE. 

Any word from the camp? 

NOTHING. IRYA AND TANEM SAY THEY CAN’T SEE 
ANYTHING THROUGH THE TREES. AND OUR LAST TALK 
BROKE OFF SHORT. 

Any idea yet of how this facet is going to 
break? 

I’M STARTING TO THINK THAT’S GOING TO BE UP TO 
YOU. 

Wonderful. 

“Done,” Celle announced. She tied the last 
knot and stepped back. The dogs were all in 
place, restless. Celle and Martin treated them 
with strips of dried meat. Turlli looked uncer- 
tain. Martin gestured her over to him. 

“We walk, but we don’t have to carry any- 
thing. We'll let the dogs do the work and 
break trail.” 

Celle walked over to stand next to them, a 
pair of leather reins in one hand, a long-tipped 
willow whip in the other. Martin nodded, and 
Celle snapped the whip in the air. The dogs 
leaned forward and pulled. 

“Let’s go.” 

Turlli moved up next to Celle. Martin stepped 
to the other side, to keep the dogs going 
straight. He rearranged the bones in his ear to 
sharpen his hearing to monitor Turlli and Celle. 

“So how long have you known Martin?” 
Turlli asked as they began to walk. 

“Uncle? All my life. And my parents knew 
him and my grandparents and everyone else, 
as far back as anyone can remember,” Celle 
said. 

“You must have some good stories?” 

“A few,” Celle admitted. “Just a few...” 


YOU DON’T LIKE THE BIRDS. 

“No,” Martin whispered. “I don’t like the 
birds.” 

Around them was the steppe, an ocean of 
grass that stretched from the Siberian Pacific 
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to what was left of the forests of Western Eu- 
rope. 

And they were hiding. It was two days after 
they left the Eagle. 

Tanem crouched a few paces away from the 
rest of them, uphill. Her eyes were the best of 
all of them, even Martin, so she was the look- 
out. Irya, her cousin, watched the ground be- 
hind them. Scar, Irya’s dog, lay stretched out 
beside her. Celle was with the rest of the dogs, 
now unhooked from the traces, at the bottom 
of the ridge. Her job was to keep them quiet. 
Turlli lay next to Martin. 

Martin studied the birds who circled, fat 
and lazy, over the small forest ahead of them. 

“You check them out?” 

“Yes,” Artie said, his volume low. “Hawks. 
Eagles. Ravens.” 

“Carrion birds. Shouldn’t be those kind of 
birds over the camp.” 

“Nope.” 

Tanem suddenly stiffened and turned so 
they could read her lips and hands, no voice. 

“I saw something move in the tress.” 

“We’ve got dead man birds above us,” Irya 
whispered to Martin. “Could it be wolf or cave 
lion in the trees? Something looking for an 
easy meal? Maybe everyone is holed up, wait- 
ing for it to leave. Maybe they can’t get to the 
radio.” 

Tanem slipped down the hill, her move- 
ments disguised by the wind blowing through 
the grass. 

“I don’t like it,” she said. “Something’s mov- 
ing in there, but it’s not a lot of somethings. 
All the camp should be up by now.” 

“Something’s wrong,” Irya said. Martin 
glanced up at the birds. 

“Those bastards don’t make mistakes when 
it comes to eating.” 

“So,” Tanem said. “What do we do?” 

“We have to go down there,” Martin said. 
“Irya, you're with me. Tanem, go get Celle and 
the dogs. Meet us in the trees.” 

“Where do I go?” Turlli asked. 

Martin studied her for a moment. 

“You’re with Tanem and Celle. Do what 
they tell you to do.” 

“And stay out of trouble?” she asked. Martin 
smiled tightly and nodded. 

Tanem grabbed her spear and started down 
the rest of the hill as fast and as quiet as she 
could. Turlli kept up with her. 
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“And both of you keep your asses down and 
out of sight!” 

Martin waited until the other two were 
down and clear. Then he and Irya picked up 
their equipment and slipped down the slope 
to the bottom, to a gully that led to the trees. 
Scar followed them. 

“Put Scar on point,” Martin ordered. “We're 
behind him.” 

Irya gestured and jerked her chin forward 
and stared at the trees. Scar walked past them, 
head down, sniffing. Irya and Martin followed 
a few steps behind him. 

“You think they set up an ambush?” 

“I'm thinking I’m not going to take a 
chance. And his nose is a hell of a lot better 
than ours.” 

“If something’s gone wrong,” Irya whis- 
pered, “we need to—” 

“Quiet,” Martin interrupted. 

Scar suddenly went still. His eyes focused 
ahead and a little to the side. Irya froze and 
slowly crouched until the grass hid her. Martin 
knelt on one knee, low but just high enough 
so he could see over the grass. He gestured, 
and Irya followed up as they moved up next to 
Scar. 

“Get down and stay here. Both of you,” Mar- 
tin ordered. 

“But, Uncle, I can he—” 

“Stay here. Don’t move. Guard your cousins. 
And I don’t want any damned backtalk!” 

Martin used the grass as cover and eased 
himself up the slope and into the trees. Irya, 
exasperated, stayed behind. Martin heard Scar 
start to growl, then cut off. He looked back. 
Irya had the dog in an iron grip by the scruff 
of his neck. She looked at Martin and nodded, 
gravely. Martin smiled, approvingly, and 
turned to move cautiously toward the camp. 

YOU DIDN’T HAVE TO BE SO HARD ON THE KID, 
Artie said disapprovingly, in silent. SHE WAS JUST 
TRYING TO HELP. 

I’m not trying to be hard on her, Martin 
said. I need her alive. 

MORE THAN THAT, YOU NEED HER FUTURE CHILDREN 
ALIVE. 

Exactly. 

JUST LIKE BLOMBOS CAVE, Artie said gloomily. 
JUST LIKE BLOMBOS CAVE. 


Martin stopped and crouched in the trees 
on the near side of the clearing. He studied 
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everything for a moment. He closed his eyes, 
breathed through his mouth. Then he opened 
his eyes, stood, and stepped into the open. 

On the far side of the clearing, past the 
camp, people sprawled on the ground, 
stunned into a deep sleep. There were several 
dozen of them and Martin saw them breathing. 

Close up, in the middle of the trees, was the 
clearing where the camp was set up. It was 
even worse than Martin expected. 

A dozen over-sized skin tents made a rough 
circle around him. In the center were a pair of 
ash filled, burnt-out, fires. A triplet of goats, 
skinned and covered with flies, hung from a 
nearby tree limb. Baskets, marked with the 
Stone Eagle logo and half-filled with out-of-sea- 
son wild pears and plums and berries, 
parsnips and purple carrots and cattail roots, 
sat on the ground near the tents. Flint-tipped 
spears leaned against the trees. A tattered 
hunting net, stretched between poles to be re- 
paired, flapped in the soft wind. 

Scattered around the camp were the bodies. 

The birds in the clearing, feeding, heard 
Martin, looked up, waited until he got close, 
then, reluctantly, fat and full, lifted sluggishly 
into the air. 

“Damn.” 

COUNTING, Artie said, his voice gone unemo- 
tional and mechanical. 

Men and women and children, clothed and 
half naked, some covered with leather blan- 
kets, some with extra clothes beside them, 
sprawled on the ground. The sour smell of old 
vomit and fresh decay. Half-in, half-out, of the 
tents. Sitting on the ground, backs against the 
trees. Some were face down on the ground, 
others face up. Dried blood, from the mouth 
and the ears and the nose, smeared their faces. 

TWENTY-NINE DEAD, Artie said. PROBABLY MORE 
OUT OF SIGHT, IN THE TENTS. 

“Our people?” Martin said, out loud. He 
pointed at a pair of bodies closer to the fires. 
One was a blonde man, the other a red head. 
Both were short and olive-skinned, with 
prominent orbital ridges, heavily muscled bod- 
ies, large noses, and receding chins. Shaped 
and trimmed beards. They lay on their backs 
and stared up at him with wide-open eyes, as 
if they were surprised they were dead. 

There was no visible wound. Nothing ex- 
cept the faint, sickening smell of scorched 
meat. 
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NEANDERTHAL AND DENISOvAN, Artie said grim- 
ly. OUR PEOPLE. PART OF THE SECURITY TEAM TO KEEP 
THE CAMP SAFE. 

“Uptime X-ray laser?” 

PROBABLY. 

“Standard security team is four people,” 
Martin said, out loud, in a normal voice. 
“We're missing two.” 

OUR OTHER TWO GUARDS WERE RED DEER CAVE, 
Artie said. LOSTLINGS FROM BEFORE BLOMBOS. 

“Maybe they weren’t as lost as we thought,” 
Martin said grimly. “Maybe they were plants 
by Dineen.” 

YOU KNOW WE’RE NOT ALONE, Artie said. 
‘THERE’S SOMEONE IN THE WOODS ON THE FAR SIDE OF 
THE CLEARING, BEHIND THE HOSTAGES. 

“I know,” Martin said. “You can use voice, 
now, Artie. I believe our guest wants to talk.” 


Dineen stepped out of the woods. 

“None of this had to happen, you know,” he 
said and glanced at the bodies. 

“You wanted to remind me what northern 
fever could do,” Martin said. He gestured to 
the food in the baskets, to the goats. “You 
brought them gifts. They were going to have a 
feast with you, in your honor.” 

“Yes.” 

“You infected them and watched them die.” 

“Yes.” 

Martin tipped his chin at the hostages. 

“And you let the other half live.” 

“The dead were an example. The rest are 
bargaining chips,” Dineen said. “They can still 
die.” 

‘Tm listening,” Martin said. 

“Tam not an evil man, Martin,” Dineen said. 
“Don’t make that mistake. In my own mind, in 
my own story, I’m a hero to my family. A patri- 
ot. I really didn’t want to do this.” 

“What are you, then?” 

Dineen looked around the camp, at the 
bodies, and back at the hostages. 

“We’re dying, uptime,” Dineen said. His 
voice was remote, as if he was talking more to 
himself than to Martin. “The inbreeding dis- 
eases are killing us. We’re using every technol- 
ogy we can find or buy or steal. It’s still not 
enough.” 

He turned to face Martin. 

“So what are you?” Martin repeated. 

“I’m desperate,” Dineen said. “We're des- 
perate, my family and I. You can keep us alive. 
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You could have kept them,” he tipped his 
head at the bodies, “alive. All you had to do 
was give me the eggs and samples from the 
cousins.” 

Martin shook his head. 

“You and Turlli and Kisad would have been 
happy. Problem is, the cousins would have 
been sterile. And I need them fertile.” 

Dineen shrugged. 

“I don’t give a damn about Turlli and Kisad. 
Cheat them if you want. That’s your problem, 
not mine. And you could have bred more 
mixed bloods.” 

“Not enough time,” Martin said regretfully. 
“The Africans are migrating north. And I 
might not have gotten the genes right. It 
wasn’t easy in the first place. Neanderthal and 
Denisovan and Red Deer Cave and archaics 
are almost separate species. It’s hard to breed 
fertile females. It’s basically hit or miss and I 
got lucky.” 

“So you get all this instead,” Dineen said. He 
reached into his coat and pulled out a small, 
metallic, device. 

“That’s an X-ray laser,” Artie said. Dineen 
nodded. Two more people, a man and a 
woman, Red Deer Cave, still in Stone Eagle 
uniform, walked out of the woods. They took 
position near Dineen but apart from the 
hostages. They carried lasers and kept their 
eyes on Martin. 

“I want the genes,” Dineen repeated, his 
voice flat. “I'll keep my side of the bargain. 
You get my cures. You can start again.” 

Martin looked down at a woman’s body. She 
was young, not much more than a girl. A small 
pregnancy bump showed through her clothes. 
Her eyes were open and bloodshot. Petechiae 
spread across her face. 

I'VE GIVEN THE COUSINS EVERY VITAMIN AND MINER- 
AL VE GOT ON MY LIST. THEY’VE BEEN EATING VEG- 
ETABLES AND OILY FISH ALMOST EVERY NIGHT. I’VE 
PUMPED THEM WITH EVERY VACCINE I CAN MAKE 
AGAINST EVERYTHING WE VE RUN INTO, Artie said, in 
silent. AND THEY’ VE GOT THE NEW, MIXED UP, HLA AL- 
LELES FROM ALL THEIR DIFFERENT ANCESTORS. 

So...? 

SO, WE’ VE DONE WHAT WE CAN, Artie said flatly. 
NOW IT’S TIME TO FIND OUT IF IT WORKED. 

Martin nodded. 

A probability quake, sharp and quick, rum- 
bled around them. 

“Shit,” Artie said. 
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Martin whistled, as long and as hard as he 
could. 

The trees and grass around him went quiet. 
He did it again. Two times was the signal it 
was safe to come in. 

He whistled a third time. 

The cousins were supposed to be out of 
voice range, but he shouted out anyway, just 
in case Irya had disobeyed and followed him. 

“Irya! Bring everybody over here! And re- 
member to keep the dogs under control.” 

“On our way,” her voice responded. It was 
a lot closer than it should have been. 

“She never listens,” Martin grumbled. 

I PREFER TO THINK OF HER AS INTERPRETING HER IN- 
STRUCTIONS LIBERALLY, Artie said. I LIKE HER. 

“Damn kid.” 

YOU DO REALIZE THEY AREN’T REALLY KIDS? 
‘THEY’ RE FULL GROWN WOMEN. 

“Everyone here is a kid compared to me.” 

I SEE YOUR POINT. 

The women stepped out of the brush. Irya, 
the tallest and strongest, was on Martin’s left, 
up front, with her throwing spear, tip up and 
balanced. Scar paced beside her. 

Tanem and Celle came up on the left side. 
Tanem carried a quiver full of light javelins, 
barely more than arrows, slung across her 
back. She carried a loaded atlatl in her right 
hand. She studied the clearing warily. 

Celle was surrounded by a dozen or more 
dogs, some bigger than Scar. She absentmind- 
edly cuffed one who sniffed too close to one 
of the bodies. The dog grunted at the blow 
and glared at Celle. Celle glared back, locked 
eyes with the dog, and then got the attention 
of all the other dogs. They went quiet. She 
kept her head still but moved her eyes to fo- 
cus on Dineen. The dog’s eyes followed her. 
They seemed to tense. 

Celle looked up at Martin and nodded. 

Turlli stood next to Celle. 

“Dineen!” she shouted. He heard her voice, 
and his head jerked, his eyes focused on her. 

“These are the three women with the genes 
you want,” Turlli said. She gestured at the 
hostages. “The rest are no good to you. Let 
them go.” 

“But these people do have value to me,” Di- 
neen answered, “because they have value to 
the women and to Martin. I believe I'll keep 
them alive until our business is concluded. 
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Send the women over, one at a time, and I'll 
send a third of the hostages back for each 
woman.” 

“How do we know you'll keep your side of 
the deal?” 

“You don’t,” Dineen agreed. “But Kisad has 
his security team back at the Eagle and so does 
Martin. I go too far and I may not get home 
with the genes. And we may want to trade 
with your timeline in the future. Pll keep my 
deal. You and Kisad can work out something 
with Martin.” 

Turlli looked up at Martin. He kept his eyes 
set on Dineen. The guards focused on the 
hostages. 

“X-ray lasers,” Turlli called out to Dineen. 
“You know what they’ll do to these women?” 

Turlli walked forward, away from Celle, to 
the side, apart from the group. Dineen and his 
people kept their eyes on her. Martin and the 
cousins waited, quietly. Turlli kept walking. 

“You'll kill them with your lasers but what 
are they going to have left? You'll irradiate 
them, fry their eggs and tissues. They’ll be use- 
less. You'll have nothing,” Turlli said. 

Open up to the cousins. 

DONE. 

Uncle, what the hell is she doing? Irya 
asked. She’s going to get herself killed! 

WAIT FOR IT, Artie ordered. GET READY BUT 
WAIT FOR IT. 

Turlli reached the line of tents. She stepped 
over two bodies, increased her separation 
from Martin and the cousins. 

“Stop moving,” Dineen said. Turlli was care- 
ful not to go closer to him. She just kept mov- 
ing sideways. 

“Do you really think I’d come out here with- 
out any recording equipment? Everything I 
see and hear is going back to my family.” 

SHE’S LYING. NOTHING WORKS. 

It’s called a bluff Artie.Welcome to the time 
of people. 

Turlli finally stopped, far enough down the 
line of tents that Dineen and his people could 
not focus on both of them as the same time. 

“You want a fight with my family, Dineen? 
And Kisad’s people? It won’t be pretty.” 

“We'll share,” Dineen said, a desperate edge 
in his voice. “We take the cousins and cut Mar- 
tin and Artie out. We won’t need the Stone Ea- 
gle after we get the genes. To hell with time 
travel. None of us give a damn about the past, 
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anyway. We're talking about the future, Turlli.” 

“I know we are,” Turlli said sadly. She took 
one step toward Dineen. His laser snapped 
up, focused on her. The other two did the 
same. 

Wait for it, Dineen said. 

Turlli stepped forward again. Now Dineen’s 
eyes narrowed. Martin swore he could see his 
grip tighten on the laser. His attention was fo- 
cused on Turlli. 

And all hell broke loose. . . . 


Now! Martin shouted and sprinted across 
the clearing. 

Turlli threw herself to the ground. Dineen 
and the others, surprised, froze for just an in- 
stant. 

Irya’s throwing spear flew and struck the 
Red Deer Cave man in the arm. His weapon 
spun away. He fell to the ground, cursing and 
bleeding. 

Tanem stepped forward. She extended her 
arm back, then leaned into her throw with the 
atlatl. She released at full extension, her arm 
and fingers pointed at her target. 

Her javelin buried itself in the guard 
woman’s neck. She spun around, and her fin- 
ger reflexively tightened on the trigger as she 
fell on her back. There was no sound, but 
without warning, several large carrion birds, 
their bodies fat and greasy, stumbled out of 
the sky and hit the ground with a solid thud, 
like a flock of wet sand bags. 

Scar burst past Irya and launched himself at 
Dineen. Celle’s dogs were right behind him. 

Martin kept his eyes on the male soldier. He 
was on his knees now, bleeding, and he scram- 
bled in the dirt as he tried to pick up his 
weapon. He looked up, panicked, and 
watched as Tanem smoothly fit another spear 
into her atlatl. She leaned back for her throw 
just as the soldier finally got a grip on his laser. 
His hand shook from pain and fear and shock, 
his weapon aimed high in the sky, at the tree 
above Tanem, as he pulled the trigger and tried 
to drag it down to point at her. Martin reached 
out, helpless, as if he could stop everything, 
but his spear was too far away, and there 
wasn’t a damned thing he could do.... 

A moment later, a pair of squirrels fell out 
the tree, and the guard suddenly grew a javelin 
out of his chest. 

Scar and the other dogs reached Dineen a 


dozen strides ahead of Martin. 

Two dogs leaped in the air, going for Di- 
neen’s throat. He fired the laser. They died, 
but their bodies kept going and slammed into 
him. He was knocked sideways, to one knee, 
his laser pushed wide in one hand. He tried to 
aim it back. 

The rest of the dogs were on him. 

They had more than a little wolf still left in 
them. And Dineen was helpless prey, on the 
ground.... 

Martin stopped. In front of him was a mass 
of brown and white and black hair, muscle 
and teeth and splashes of blood. Celle walked 
up and gently pulled his sleeve to get him 
back a few steps. Tanem and Irya joined them. 

“Best to get out of their way when they’re 
like this,” Celle said, matter of factly. “Once 
they get worked up, it’s better to let them fin- 
ish the job. I'll get them under control when 
they’re done.” 

Behind him, where Turlli stood, he heard 
retching. 

Around him, Martin felt the sharp crack and 
rumble of a probability quake. 

“Tanem, make sure our people are all 
right,” Martin said and gestured at the living. 
“They should wake up in a few hours.” 

“Celle, take care of the dogs,” he said. He 
turned his back on what was left of Dineen 
and faced the dead. His face was grim. “Irya, 
go look at the dead. I'll be there in a minute.” 

Martin walked back to Turlli. She was on 
her knees, in the grass. 

“You need anything?” he asked. She shook 
her head. He handed her his water bottle. She 
hesitated, then nodded and took it. 

“Tl be right over here,” he said and pointed 
to a log rolled up next to one of the tents. He 
sat. 

Status. 

WE’ VE LOST ALL CONTACT WITH THE RED DEER 
CAVE PEOPLE TIMELINE. 

Dineen and his people are still here. 

SO ARE OUR LOCALS. IT’S THEIR FUTURE THAT’S 
GONE, NOT THEIR PRESENT AND THEIR PAST. 

Then why is Dineen still here? 

HE’s BEEN HERE LONG ENOUGH TO BE LOCAL. IF HE 
WAS STILL ALIVE, HE’D BE A LOSTLING. 

Kisad? The Denisovans? 

KISAD STILL HAS A FUTURE BUT HE SAW WHAT HAP- 
PENED TO THE RED DEER CAVE FUTURE. HE WANTS TO 
FINISH OUR BUSINESS AND GET THE HELL BACK HOME. 
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SAME WITH THE DENISOVANS. 

Quake tension? 

RELIEVED, Artie said. THE NEANDERTHAL AND THE 
DENISOVANS LAST A FEW THOUSAND MORE YEARS HERE, 
ON OUR TIMELINE, BEFORE WE HAVE TO MAKE SURE 
THEY’ RE GONE. TENSION WILL BUILD UP AGAIN BEFORE 
THAT DECISION FACET. WE VE GOT A LITTLE TIME, NOW. 

The Eagle? 

It’s FINE, Artie assured him. I’M MOVING OUR 
PEOPLE BACK IN NOW. IN FACT, THE FIRST SET OF NEW 
GUESTS JUST ARRIVED FROM UPTIME. ABOUT 1.4 MIL- 
LION YEARS FROM NOW. 

Yeah? 

HUMAN. WHITE SCLERA AND ALL. 

Why are they here? 

REFUGEES FROM THE GLIESE 710 FLYBY. IN THEIR 
FUTURE, GLIESE IS CLOSE, INSIDE THE HILLS CLOUD. IT’S 
TOSSING COMETS AROUND LIKE PEBBLES. NO STAR 
DRIVE SO THEY’RE GETTING OUT ANY WAY THEY CAN. 
THEY SAY THEIR ASTRONOMERS GIVE EARTH AT LEAST A 
60 PERCENT CHANCE OF GETTING SMEARED BY AT 
LEAST TWO DINOSAUR KILLER TYPES. 

What about their space guard? 

SOUNDS LIKE THAT’S ANOTHER PROBLEM WE’RE GO- 
ING TO HAVE TO DEAL WITH, SOMEDAY. 

Wonderful. Add it to the list. In the mean- 
time, trade with them for what we need. Give 
them what we can. Send them on their way, 
Martin said. Sounds like we're back in business. 

YEAH, ABOUT THAT, Artie said. QUAKE TENSION 
RIGHT HERE IS GONE BUT THERE’S SOMETHING ELSE GO- 
ING ON. I’M GETTING TENSION FROM OTHER TIMELINES. 

Is it going to hit us? 

No, Artie said hesitantly. 

Then ignore it.We bave enough problems. 

Martin stood and headed over toward the 
dead, to help Irya. 

YOU WANT THE SKIMMER TOMORROW? 

Martin shook his head. He stopped next to 
Irya. She was methodically stripping the dead 
of clothing, knives, jewelry, anything the tribe 
might need. Her face was fixed and set and 
empty. 

No, Martin said. He leaned over and silently 
began to help. She looked up at him, nodded, 
then went back to work. We might need a 
couple of days to absorb this. Tell Kisad to 
wait. We'll walk bome. 


“Are the animals safe to eat?” Turlli asked 
nervously, a few hours later. She indicated the 
goat, roasted over the restarted cooking fires. 

“Td make sure it’s well done,” Artie advised 
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her. She still looked doubtful. 

Martin sliced off a piece. He caught it in a 
piece of old leather, speared it with the tip of 
his knife and took a bite. 

It was tough and stringy and delicious. He 
offered it to Turlli. She looked uncertain. 

“Your choice,” Martin told her. “Plenty of 
fruit and vegetables.” 

Turlli took the knife and the meat. 

“Thank you,” she said. Irya and Celle and 
Tanem, surrounded by the dogs, watched her 
and grinned. They all sat apart from the other 
people, with their own fires and the rest of 
the meat. 

“What now?” Irya asked. Celle and Tanem 
listened closely. 

“Now we go back to the Eagle,” Martin said. 
“You three give your samples to Kisad and 
Turlli.” 

“And we get the new dogs?” Celle insisted. 
Martin nodded. 

“You get the new dogs,” Martin agreed. 
“Split up among the three of you, just like we 
talked.” 

“Javelins?” Tanem asked, hopefully. Martin 
nodded again. 

“Bonuses for all of you,” he promised. 
“Spears and javelins and food and leather.” 

“And then we're getting the hell out of this 
place,” Irya said. “No offense, Uncle, but this 
is the last deal for my families.” She looked 
over to the side of the clearing, to a line of 
freshly dug graves. She shook her head. 

“Into the rising sun, I think,” she said. 
“Mammoth tracks go that way.” 

“Setting sun for us,” Tanem said. “My grand- 
mother came from there. Said she grew up by 
a saltwater lake, so big you could not see the 
other side. I don’t know if I believe her, but I 
want to see it.” 

“That way for us,” Celle said. She pointed 
south and looked at Martin. “You say it’s 
warmer that way?” 

Martin nodded. 

“Much warmer. Just be careful. More people 
are coming up from that way.” 

Celle shrugged. She looked around her, at 
the dogs. 

“They have dogs?” 

“Not yet,” Martin said. 

“The people have white eyes? Dogs like 
people with white eyes,” Celle said. 

“Some of the people have white sclera,” 
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Martin said. “Not all of them, but some.” 

“Heh,” Celle said. She leaned back and put 
her arm around one dog. Another moved in 
close and lay next to her. 

“We'll change them.” 

Martin stood, stretched, and walked a few 
steps over to his tent. Turlli followed him. He 
sat on an old log and looked up at the stars. 

SOMEDAY WE’LL GET BACK UP THERE, Artie 
promised. 

Yeah. Someday, Martin said. Somebody is 
going to have to stop Gliese 710. 

“So, Kisad will give you the fresh dogs, and 
we both get our genes. The women keep 
enough to have children,” Turlli said. Martin 
nodded. 

“That’s the deal. We'll live up to it.” 

“Artie told me something, a few days ago,” 
Turlli said. 

“He said your people, uptime, lived and 
worked with dogs for tens of thousands of 
years. He said you even had them buried with 
you in ancient graves.” 

“True,” Martin agreed. 

“But, in your timeline, no evidence of dogs 
was ever found with Neanderthal or Deniso- 
van or anyone else.” 

“Also true.” 

“And with your dogs as partners, you out- 
hunted Neanderthal and Denisovan and all the 
others. You went out after the mammoth on 
the tundra. My people stayed in the forests, 
tried to live by ambush hunting. Eventually, 
there weren’t mammoth left to ambush. And 
our people were gone in your timeline.” 

“Yes.” 

“I watched the fight today,” Turlli said. 
“Celle looked at the dogs. They looked back at 
her. And she didn’t even move her head, but 
they knew what to do.” 

“They could see her point with her eyes be- 
cause her sclera were white. The contrast lets 
us do that. And she could see from their eyes 
that they knew what to do,” Artie explained. 
“The animals that cooperate the most with us 
in our timeline all have white sclera. So do 
we.” 

“You evolved together,” Turlli said slowly. 
“You need Kisad’s dogs to make your future. 
Dogs help you hunt, and you help feed them. 
At the same time, more dogs and more people 
together are better hunters. They help social- 
ize you, help you live in larger groups. That’s 
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why the Eagle is here. Not just hunting. Social- 
ization and hunting. You’re evolving your own 
species.” 

“Something like that,” Artie agreed. 

“You two are arrogant bastards,” Turlli said. 

Martin glanced back at the fire. Irya held an 
old piece of elk bone in her lap, her favorite 
carving flint in her hand. Tanem and Celle 
sprawled on the other side of the fire, young 
dogs curled up next to them. 

Today was not fun, Martin complained to 
Artie, in silent. 

HAD TO BE DONE. 

You didn’t have to do it, Martin said, accus- 
ingly. 

THAT WOULD BE A LITTLE DIFFICULT, WOULDN'T IT? 
Artie said drily. YOU DON’T HAPPEN TO HAVE A 
SPARE BODY AND A TRANSFER BOOTH, DO YOU? 

Talking with you does not always make 
me feel better, Martin replied. He turned side- 
ways and reached into his backpack. He 
pulled out his flute. It was long and sleek, 
made of wood so it would decay in only a few 
years and never be found. 

YOU COULD ADD THE IE-THEN TO MAKE ME MORE 
SYMPATHETIC, Artie said after him. 

Shut up.Again. 

Tonight, it was time to forget the day. 

“Celle?” Martin called out. “It’s your turn to 
pick.” 

Turlli looked confused. Celle grinned. 

“Prokofiev. Ninety-four.” 

Tanem and Irya groaned. 

“Something different.” 

“Anything different!” 

Celle crossed her arms across her chest and 
just looked stubborn. The light flickered 
across her face. She had her father’s chin and 
her mother’s reddish, wavy hair. Her nose was 
large but not predominant, about halfway be- 
tween her mother and her father. Her skin was 
lighter, like coffee, than her father and darker 
than her kin around the other fires. Her body 
was robust, and her arms and legs were thick 
and strong. 

Martin glanced from Celle to Tanem to Irya. 
They were all different, but it was easy to tell 
they were cousins. 

“You're worried about them,” Turlli said. 

“Always,” Martin said. 

The sky was totally clear and cold and 
moonless. Full-bodied pines surrounded and 
stretched far above the fire. Stars pierced 
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down at them. In the distance he heard a wolf 
howl and a cave lion cough. He automatically 
scanned the clearing. 

Full grown dogs, males and the females 
who weren't nursing, were scattered through 
the treeline in a sentry circle around the 
camp. They peered back at the people, their 
eyes flickers of reflected firelight, then back 
out into the darkness. 

“All right,” Martin agreed. “Prokofiev.” 

Celle smiled and reached into one of the 
bags, brought out her flute and handed a set 
of pipes to Tanem. Irya leaned back, eyes half 
closed, and scraped, delicately, at her little 
piece of bone. She played the first few notes, 
to ease herself into the music. 

“That’s a very sophisticated piece,” Turlli 
said, impressed. She glanced at Martin. He 
shrugged. 

“The music, specifically, doesn’t last,” Artie 
interrupted. “Not all of it.” 

“But it’s the start of a pattern,” Turlli said. 
“How many tens of thousands of years from 
now... ?” 

“We have to look a long way ahead in this 
business,” Martin said to Turlli. “A long way.” 

He lifted his own flute to his lips. 

“But sometimes it’s worth it,” he said. He 
smiled at the cousins and began to play 
Prokofiev's flute sonata in D, Opus 94.... 


Kisad double-checked the results on the 
scan and nodded. 

“The eggs and the tissue are both accept- 
able,” he said. He looked around the Stone Ea- 
gle and wrinkled his nose. They were in the 
clinic, in one of the lower levels. New visitors, 
mainly refugees from different futures, filled 
the rooms. 

HE DOESN’T LIKE ALL THE WHITE EYES. 

That’s his problem. 

“The dogs also are acceptable,” Martin said. 
He held out his hand. Kisad reluctantly took it 
and shook it. 

“You're leaving?” 

Kisad nodded. 

“We got what we came for. Nothing for us 
here, now,” he said. He hesitated. “Dineen is 
really gone, isn’t he? Along with his timeline?” 

“Yes,” Artie said. He tinted his voice, threw 
in a little echo to make it sound slightly more 
mechanical. “These things happen.” 

Kisad stepped back. 
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“Thank you,” he said. He turned and hur- 
ried to an elevator. 

That was evil. 

SUE ME, Artie said and shrugged. I NEVER LIKED 
THE BASTARD. 


Turlli sat on the edge of the bed in Martin’s 
suite. He ran his fingernails lightly up and 
down her spine. They were both nude. “I 
Been Sleeping With The Devil” by Lee Ann 
Womack played in the background. 

“You shouldn’t have done what you did out 
there,” Martin told her. “You could have been 
killed.” 

Turlli shrugged. 

“Dineen wouldn’t have shared the genes 
with me. He would have taken everything 
from the cousins. And when he had what he 
wanted, he would have left. You and I and the 
cousins would all be dead back in that clear- 
ing.” 

SHE’S RIGHT. 

“I leave tomorrow,” she said. 

“I know,” he said. “You don’t have to. You 
could stay.” 

She turned and smiled. He noticed tear 
tracks down her cheeks. 

“This future belongs to you,” she said gen- 
tly. “The Gliese refugees prove that. I have to 
get out of here and get home, to get us sepa- 
rated from you, before something else hap- 
pens.” 

AND WE EITHER WIPE OUT HER TIMELINE OR SHE’S 
BLOCKED FROM IT FOREVER. SHE’S RIGHT. 

Shut up. 

“I owe you a bonus,” Martin said. 

“Kisad already paid me double,” Turlli said. 

“I’m not talking about Kisad. J owe you a 
bonus.” 

Turlli hesitated for a moment, then smiled. 

“Make your eyes blue again.” 

Martin hesitated, then adjusted himself. His 
eyes flickered from brown to blue. 

“Is it real? Or is it just some kind of negotia- 
tion trick?” 

“It’s real, genetically,” he assured her. “A 
mutation. Happens a little over thirty some 
thousand years from now.” 

“I want it.” 

SHE WANTS IT? Artie sounded surprised. It’s 
NOTHING SPECIAL.A TWIST INTHE HERC2 GENE THAT 
AFFECTS THE OCA2 GENE’S EXPRESSION AND PRO- 
DUCES BLUE EYES. 
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“You're sure?” Martin asked, hesitantly. “It’s 
a recessive.” 

“I can fix that back home,” she said. “But I 
want it along with the rest of your XY pack- 
age. I want to start my own family. And we're 
going to be social, and we’re going to be 
marked by blue eyes.” 

Martin thought for a moment, then nodded. 

“I can have Artie get it ready for you. It'll be 
ready in the morning.” 

“That’s not how I want to get it,” Turlli said. 

DAMN. 

Martin hesitated. He reached over and 
turned down the lights. Turlli leaned back into 
him. 

YOU WANT THE STANDARD BIRTH CONTROL PACK- 
AGE? 

No. 

An hour later, far upstream, in another time- 
line, Artie felt the sharp bite of a probability 
quake, as things changed. 

Damn.... E 

Bill Johnson was born in South Dakota, then 
moved into civilization. He met Joe and Gay 
Haldeman in the Midwest and learned to 
write, then went to Clarion with Gregory Frost 
and got the arrogance about what a great 
writer be was beaten out of him by people like 
Chip Delaney, Roger Zelazny, Gene Wolfe, Kate 
Wilbelm, and Damon Knight. Nothing like 
twenty-five people in a circle ripping your 


beloved story to pieces to chip away at your 
pride! Bill is married to a wonderful person 
who has two separate Bachelor's degrees, one 
in Business and one in Nursing. “Hybrid” got its 
start after Bill got back one of those genetic 
tests. It turned out he has a lot of Neanderthal 
in him. Interesting. So he started reading up on 
Neanderthal, which led to all our other rela- 
tives (Denisovan, Red Deer Cave, the unknown 
one in Africa) and to homo sapiens. Most re- 
search seems to show all our relatives and our- 
selves had a really bad time about 50,000 years 
ago BCE. Everyone had declining populations 
and were dying out. Suddenly, alone of all the 
sapiens, we started to socialize together in larg- 
er numbers. We started to move out of being 
ambush hunters (like Neanderthal and proba- 
bly the others) and turned more into cursorial 
hunters (we went out after the prey).We started 
to use atlatls and bows, distance weapons, so 
we didn't have to get in close to our prey and 
risk getting crushed by them.And, at the same 
time, dog bones start showing up at our burial 
sites. The theory is simple: bumans and dogs co- 
evolved. We helped each other to survive.And it's 
very curious that about the time dogs and hu- 
mans started living and working together, the 
size of human bands and tribes began to grow 
dramatically. It was a lot to put into a story, but 
Bill thought that Martin and Artie might be 
able to pull it off 
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am always awed by the simultaneous cre- 

ation and destruction produced by a su- 

pernova. The destruction wrought by 

these stellar explosions is a staple of sci- 
ence fiction, including such classics as Arthur 
C. Clarke’s, The Star.’ When I first read 
Clarke’s story as a child, I was fascinated: a Je- 
suit astrophysicist faces a crisis of faith when 
his interstellar ship discovers the ruins of an 
alien civilization destroyed by an ancient su- 
pernova. Clarke’s story did a superb job of 
making me share the main character’s sorrow 
over the annihilation of an enchanting and no- 
ble alien race. Today, we have gained enough 
knowledge to take a first step toward estimat- 
ing the likelihood of such catastrophes. 

On January 21, 2014, teaching fellow Steve 
Fossey and a group of students at University 
College London Observatory were surprised 
to see that their telescope revealed a bright 
point of light in galaxy M82, just north of the 
Big Dipper in the constellation Ursa Major. 
The brilliant point of light, shining brighter 
than the combined light of the billions of oth- 
er stars in M82, was a supernova. It was given 
the designation SN2014J. 

How many planets, if any, might have been 
destroyed by this cosmic cataclysm? Some 
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simple calculations allow us to make an esti- 
mate. SN2014J was an example of the type of 
supernova that astronomers have given the 
creative designation “Type Ia.” This rather dull 
label means the star that exploded was a 
white dwarf in a binary system. 


Type Ia Supernovae 

White dwarfs are quite different than nor- 
mal stars like the Sun that generate heat by the 
nuclear fusion of hydrogen into helium. The 
heat generated by this reaction creates 
enough pressure in the hot gas of a normal 
stellar core to support the star against the in- 
ward gravitational force. These “Main Se- 
quence” stars, like the Sun, have an effective 
thermostat, since any increase in the nuclear 
reactions in the core causes the core to gener- 
ate more heat. This provides more thermal 
pressure to support the layers of gas above. 
The increased pressure causes the gas to ex- 
pand against the pull of gravity, which cools it, 
and reduces the rate of nuclear reactions. So 
long as it has a steady source of hydrogen fuel, 
the star maintains a relatively constant tem- 
perature and size. When that fuel runs low, we 
may see the formation of a white dwarf and ul- 
timately a supernova. 
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As the hydrogen in the stellar core is con- 
sumed, the core contracts until it gets hot 
enough to start fusing helium into carbon and 
oxygen. Once the helium is consumed, how- 
ever, things change. Stars tend to shed mass as 
they age and leave the Main Sequence. Stars 
that began their Main Sequence phase with 
less than about ten solar masses will end their 
helium-burning phase with a core mass that is 
generally about 60% the mass of the Sun. The 
gravitational force of these stars will not suf- 
fice to continue the process to its next step 
and fuse carbon and oxygen. With no new 
heat source to draw upon, the star contracts 
again until it is supported by an entirely new, 
quantum mechanical process. As the atoms of 
carbon and oxygen in the stellar core are 
squeezed together by gravity, the density of 
the core becomes so high that a quantum 
form of pressure arises. This quantum pres- 
sure is only found when atoms are com- 
pressed so tightly together that they form 
what physicists call “degenerate matter,” and 
it exerts a pressure very different than normal 
gas pressure. The quantum pressure of degen- 
erate matter is largely independent of temper- 
ature, so when the helium fusion ends, 
changes in temperature will no longer change 
the pressure and size of the stellar core. By 
this point the core has shrunk to just a few 
thousand kilometers in diameter—about the 
size of the Earth. The star is now a white 
dwarf. Left to itself, it will slowly cool over bil- 
lions of years until it becomes a cold dark 
mass of degenerate matter. But our story gets 
much more interesting when the white dwarf 
is not left to itself. 

Most stars are members of binary systems 
that orbit each other. When one of the two 
stars becomes a white dwarf, it may become 
something of a parasite, its gravity steadily 
drawing matter from its companion star and 
accumulating fresh gas on its own surface un- 
til the mass builds up to the point known as 
“The Chandrasekhar Limit” —1.4 times the 
mass of the Sun. Just before it reaches this 
maximum possible mass for a white dwarf, 
the gravitational force becomes large enough 
to force together the nuclei of degenerate mat- 
ter and finally ignite the nuclear fusion of car- 
bon and oxygen in the stellar core. The white 
dwarf now undertakes the carbon and oxygen 
fusion that it couldn’t achieve before. But the 


degenerate matter won’t expand—in reaction 
to the heat released by the nuclear reactions— 
in the way normal matter would. With its 
“thermostat” now broken, the white dwarf 
can’t expand and decrease the rate of nuclear 
reactions. Instead, the entire white dwarf is 
consumed in a runaway thermonuclear blast. 
It becomes a Type Ia supernova. If we think of 
the steady burning of gasoline by a car’s en- 
gine as an analogy to normal stars like the Sun 
maintaining themselves through nuclear fu- 
sion in their cores, then the analogy to the su- 
pernova would be the sudden explosion of 
the whole gasoline tank. 

To extend this analogy, since we know 1.4 
solar masses is the amount of “gasoline” in the 
“tank” that triggers the explosion, we know 
that all supernovae of this type produce about 
the same amount of energy. This allows us to 
use that amount of energy as a “standard can- 
dle” and determine the distance to such a su- 
pernova by comparing this true luminosity to 
its observed brightness. Knowing the amount 
of energy released also allows us to infer the 
effects of the blast at any distance. 


Supernova Effects Upon Other Worlds 

NASA scientists” estimated in 1980 that the 
gamma radiation from such a supernova could 
seriously damage the protective ozone layer of 
any Earth-like planet within about 30 light- 
years. Such an event could leave that world 
vulnerable to fatal levels of radiation from its 
own star and trigger mass extinctions, possi- 
bly dooming all land-based life on that world 
(some life in the oceans might survive, shield- 
ed from ultraviolet radiation by the water). Re- 
search published in April 2016 by Deiter 
Breitschwerdt and colleagues’ found undersea 
rocks contained traces of iron from two super- 
novae that erupted a few million years ago. 
These ancient supernovae were about three 
hundred light-years away, so while they obvi- 
ously didn’t doom the Earth, even at ten times 
the fatal distance of 30 light-years, they gave 
every living thing on Earth a dose of radiation 
three times that of normal background 
sources, which could significantly increase 
the rate of mutations.‘ So, if 30 light-years is 
the minimum safe distance from a supernova, 
the question becomes, “How many worlds 
were within 30 light-years of the supernova?” 

We can’t detect planets at the distance of 
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M82 (12 million light-years), but we can esti- 
mate an average number of planets per unit 
volume based upon recent detections of plan- 
ets in our own galaxy. NASA’s planet-hunting 
Kepler spacecraft has enjoyed spectacular suc- 
cess in the last seven years. Kepler has so far 
discovered 2,331 planets, with more than 
twice that number of potential candidates yet 
to be confirmed.’ Included among these dis- 
coveries are 21 roughly Earth-sized worlds lo- 
cated at the proper distances from their 
respective stars to be in the “habitable zone” 
where temperatures might allow liquid water 
to exist. The exact temperature of a planet de- 
pends not only upon its distance from its sun 
but also upon the chemical composition of its 
atmosphere. Greenhouse gases like carbon 
dioxide can raise the planetary temperature, 
so without knowing the atmospheric compo- 
sition of a planet, we can’t precisely specify a 
single distance that guarantees liquid water 
can exist on its surface, but we can estimate a 
narrow range of distances for likely atmos- 
pheric compositions. We can’t be certain each 
of these worlds actually has water, let alone 
life, but it seems reasonable that the same 
chemistry that gave rise to an atmosphere, 
oceans, and life on Earth might produce the 
same results on a significant fraction of worlds 
subject to similar conditions. So 21 out of 
2,331 planets could be called “Earth-like.” 
That works out to almost 1%. 

But there is a selection effect complicating 
our statistics. Since Kepler detects planets by 
reading the dip in brightness as a planet pass- 
es in front of its star and blocks some of the 
starlight, it can only detect planets moving in 
an orbit that is seen edge-on, and this makes it 
much easier to detect large, gas giant planets 
than small, Earth-like worlds. It is also easier to 
detect those with shorter orbital periods. Af- 
ter analyzing the statistics of the data collected 
by 2013, astronomers at the University of Cal- 
ifornia and the University of Hawaii concluded 
that 22% of Sun-like stars should have roughly 
Earth-sized planets orbiting within their habit- 
able zones.” Since the actual surface tempera- 
tures on these planets would depend upon 
the thickness and composition of their atmos- 
pheres, which we don’t know, they aren’t all 
twins of the Earth, but the conditions we can 
measure are similar enough that we're justi- 
fied in calling them “Earth-like” planets based 
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upon the information we have. Given the 
number of stars in our galaxy, that would 
mean there are about forty billion Earth-like 
planets in our galaxy! If we assume those forty 
billion planets are scattered uniformly 
throughout the galaxy, we would expect the 
average distance between them to be about 
12 light-years. 

M82 is a spiral galaxy like the Milky Way, 
but it’s also an example of a “starburst galaxy” 
which means it forms new stars at more than 
ten times the rate of star formation in the 
Milky Way. We have no way of knowing if the 
different conditions might mean that Earth- 
like planets are more common or more rare in 
M82 than in our galaxy, but it seems reason- 
able to guess they probably occur with about 
the same frequency. If Earth-like planets lie 
scattered about 12 light-years apart, on aver- 
age, in M82, as we think they do in the Milky 
Way, then it’s easy to calculate how many 
would lie within the fatal range of the super- 
nova; we just multiply the average number of 
planets per cubic light-year by the volume of a 
sphere having a radius of 30 light-years. This 
calculation gives us the sobering number of 
about 285 planets. To be sure, this is only an 
estimate —full of approximations, averages, 
and probabilities, but it’s likely that a hundred 
or more roughly Earth-like worlds were de- 
stroyed by this particular supernova. How 
many of them were homes to life? We have no 
idea. 


Other Types of Supernovae 

If the idea of destruction on such a scale is 
distressing, we must multiply our distress 
when we consider that most galaxies, includ- 
ing our own Milky Way, experience a super- 
nova every thirty to fifty years. We base this 
estimate on the numbers of supernovae we 
see in other galaxies and on the number and 
age of supernova remnants—the sadly beauti- 
ful expanding clouds of gaseous debris that 
are the aftermath of these stellar explosions— 
that we observe in our own galaxy. Observa- 
tions of the visible light and of the radio waves 
emitted by these supernova remnants allow us 
to estimate their age and deduce when the su- 
pernovae occurred that gave rise to these rem- 
nants. These observations give us good 
evidence for the rate of one supernova every 
few decades even though the last one seen in 
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our galaxy was observed in October of 1604. 
There are historical records of five super- 
novae that became bright enough for the 
naked eye to see during the five hundred 
years before the one seen in 1604. That explo- 
sion, known as Kepler’s Supernova, was locat- 
ed about twenty thousand light-years from 
Earth and was visible to the naked eye even 
during daylight. It was observed just four years 
before Han Lippershey built his first telescope 
and five years before Galileo turned his first to 
the sky. Since then, no supernova has been 
seen in our own galaxy. The closest was Su- 
pernova 1987A, which occurred in our satel- 
lite galaxy, the Large Magellanic Cloud, at a 
distance of 168,000 light-years. This dearth of 
nearby supernovae has given rise to the jest 
that “Telescopes prevent supernovae.” 

Of course, the fact that we haven’t seen a 
local supernova in more than four hundred 
years has more to do with the irregular nature 
of random events and the fact that interstellar 
dust obscures our view of much of our galaxy. 
We know others have occurred more recently 
since radio waves from supernova remnants 
can pass through the dust. The brightest radio 
source in the sky, Cassiopeia A, is the remnant 
of a supernova that went unseen on Earth 
when it erupted about three hundred years 
ago. Hundreds of worlds have probably been 
destroyed in our galaxy since the last time a 
Milky Way supernova was visible in our skies. 
Luckily, we don’t need to rely upon the mythi- 
cal power of telescopes to prevent super- 
novae in order to protect Earth from these 
explosions since there don’t appear to be any 
stars within the dangerous range of 30 light- 
years likely to become supernovae. Recently 
however, we saw evidence that the figure of 
30 light-years may not always be safe. 

On June 15, 2015, the All Sky Automated 
Survey for SuperNovae (ASAS-SN) in Chile de- 
tected a supernova in a galaxy 3.8 billion light- 
years from Earth. The observers named it 
ASASSN-15lh. The apparent brightness of the 
supernova, despite its great distance, means it 
must be the most luminous supernova ever 
observed. It blazed forth with two hundred 
times the energy of a typical Type Ia superno- 
va like our old friend SN 2014J in M82. 

Ultraluminous supernovae like ASASSN-151h 
are rare; perhaps one supernova out of a thou- 
sand produces such an enormous blast, and 
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we still don’t understand their cause. We 
know Type Ia supernovae like SN2014J and 
Kepler’s Supernova form when a white dwarf 
accumulates gas from a companion star. We 
also have a reasonably good understanding of 
another type of supernova—given the even 
more poetic name of “Type II” —which occur 
when a massive star collapses after exhausting 
its supply of hydrogen for nuclear fusion. Su- 
pernova 1987A was a Type II supernova. The 
gravitational force of these more massive stars 
is too great to be balanced by the quantum 
pressure of electrons in degenerate matter, so 
instead of forming a white dwarf, the massive 
stellar core keeps collapsing. The energy re- 
leased by the gravitational collapse blasts away 
some of the outer layers of the star, while the 
remainder continues to collapse inward. The 
weight of this material forces the electrons 
and protons in the stellar core together to 
form neutrons. If the mass of the core is be- 
tween about 1.5 to 2.0 solar masses, another 
quantum effect now arises to support the star 
against gravity. While the quantum pressure of 
electrons in a white dwarf sufficed to support 
a solar mass about the size of the Earth, the 
quantum pressure of neutrons will support 
twice that mass crushed into a region only 
about ten kilometers in diameter. The result- 
ing neutron star is a ball of neutrons the size 
of a small city with a density more than a mil- 
lion times that of the densest white dwarfs. As- 
tronomers love to describe this enormous 
density to students by citing the example that 
a teaspoon full of this material would have a 
mass of more than a billion metric tons. I often 
used that example myself when I taught as- 
tronomy classes, although I sometimes worry 
that I sounded to students less like a source of 
astounding information and more like the 
character of Professor Farnsworth on the tele- 
vision comedy Futurama, when he droned 
on cryptically about matter so dense that “a 
single pound weighs millions of pounds!” 

If the mass of the stellar core is more than 
about two solar masses, not even the quantum 
pressure of a neutron star can support it, and 
the collapse will continue, and the star will 
form a black hole. Black holes cram so much 
mass into such a tiny volume that they distort 
space and time so that nothing, not even light, 
can escape from them. But normal Type II su- 
pernovae that give rise to either neutron stars 
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or black holes shine with less than 1% of the 
brightness of “hypernovae” like ASASSN-15Ih. 

Even though we don’t yet understand how 
the energy of supernova ASASSN-15lh was 
produced, we do know that if the energy 
spread out in all directions, the local intensity 
of that radiation had to decrease with the in- 
verse square of the distance, just like any en- 
ergy source. The fact that there was two 
hundred times the energy of a typical super- 
nova means it would produce the same effects 
at a greater distance than a typical supernova. 
The same effect would be felt at a distance 
greater by a factor equal to the square root of 
two hundred, which is about a factor of 14. 
For our rough estimates, we can round that 
off and just call it a factor of ten. So if an ordi- 
nary, Type Ia supernova can produce fatal ef- 
fects at a distance of 30 light-years, a 
hypernova like ASASSN-151h would produce 
the same effect out to a distance of 300 light- 
years. Increasing the range of the fatal effects 
by a factor of ten means increasing the affect- 
ed volume by a factor of one thousand; that 
hypothetical sphere with a radius of 300 light- 
years covers one thousand times the volume 
of a 30 light-year sphere. So if a Type Ia super- 
nova would destroy 285 planets within a dis- 
tance of 30 light-years, that means there 
should have been about 285,000 Earth-like 
worlds within the fatal range of ASASSN-151h! 
The common pronunciation of the acronym 
ASASSN as “assassin” seems sadly appropriate. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 

Apocalyptic stories are another staple of sci- 
ence fiction, although usually told from the 
viewpoint of a handful of survivors since oth- 
erwise the story would be rather short and de- 
pressing. A story in which one beloved 
character dies will be tragic and moving be- 
cause we can relate it to the tragedies of real 
life. Distant tragedies, even if they involve hor- 
ribly large numbers of people, touch us less 
personally. Contemplating the destruction of 
Earth and extinction of the human race be- 
comes an abstraction so remote from our ex- 
perience that it does not awaken the same 
griefs as smaller, more personal tragedies. 
How then are we to contemplate the deaths 
of more than a quarter of a million worlds in a 
single event, or a steady chain of hundreds of 
Armageddons in our galaxy every century? 
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In his 1880 novel, Democracy, Henry 
Adams’ addressed this idea in terms of the con- 
temporary hypothesis that supernovae might 
be caused by planets somehow falling into 
stars. One of his characters says, “Suppose you 
see one of these fixed stars suddenly increase 
in brightness, and are told that a satellite has 
fallen into it and is burning up, its career fin- 
ished, its capacities exhausted? Curious, is it 
not; but what does it matter? Just as much as 
the burning up of a moth at your candle.” 

Adams’ didn’t consider the possibility that 
the destroyed planet might have been home 
to living creatures, but the idea of our isola- 
tion from a distant catastrophe, no matter 
how enormous, had been examined in more 
detail a century earlier by Adam Smith in his 
classic 1759 work, The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments.® The first paragraph cited below 
sounds a lot like the cold detachment heard in 
Henry Adams’ book but notice how the sec- 
ond paragraph reshapes it: 


“Let us suppose that the great em- 
pire of China, with all its myriads of 
inhabitants, was suddenly swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, and let 
us consider how a man of humani- 
ty in Europe, who had no sort of 
connexion with that part of the 
world, would be affected upon re- 
ceiving intelligence of this dreadful 
calamity. He would, I imagine, first 
of all, express very strongly his sor- 
row for the misfortune of that un- 
happy people, he would make 
many melancholy reflections upon 
the precariousness of human life, 
and the vanity of all the labours of 
man, which could thus be annihi- 
lated in a moment . . . And when all 
this fine philosophy was over, 
when all these humane sentiments 
had been once fairly expressed, he 
would pursue his business or his 
pleasure, take his repose or his di- 
version, with the same ease and 
tranquility, as if no such accident 
had happened. The most frivolous 
disaster which could befall himself 
would occasion a more real distur- 
bance. If he was to lose his little 
finger to-morrow, he would not 
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sleep to-night; but, provided he nev- 
er saw them, he will snore with the 
most profound security over the ruin 
of a hundred millions of his 
brethren, and the destruction of that 
immense multitude seems plainly an 
object less interesting to him, than 
this paltry misfortune of his own. 

To prevent, therefore, this paltry 
misfortune to himself, would a man 
of humanity be willing to sacrifice 
the lives of a hundred millions of 
his brethren, provided he had never 
seen them? Human nature startles 
with horror at the thought, and the 
world, in its greatest depravity and 
corruption, never produced such a 
villain as could be capable of enter- 
taining it. But what makes this dif- 
ference? When our passive feelings 
are almost always so sordid and so 
selfish, how comes it that our ac- 
tive principles should often be so 
generous and so noble? When we 
are always so much more deeply af- 
fected by whatever concerns our- 
selves, than by whatever concerns 
other men; what is it which 
prompts the generous, upon all oc- 
casions, and the mean upon many, 
to sacrifice their own interests to 
the greater interests of others? It is 
not the soft power of humanity, it is 
not that feeble spark of benevo- 
lence which Nature has lighted up 
in the human heart, that is thus ca- 
pable of counteracting the 
strongest impulses of self-love. It is 
a stronger power, a more forcible 
motive, which exerts itself upon 
such occasions. It is reason, princi- 
ple, conscience, the inhabitant of 
the breast, the man within, the 
great judge and arbiter of our con- 
duct. It is he who, whenever we are 
about to act so as to affect the hap- 
piness of others, calls to us, with a 
voice capable of astonishing the 
most presumptuous of our pas- 
sions, that we are but one of the 
multitude, in no respect better than 
any other in it; and that when we 
prefer ourselves so shamefully and 


so blindly to others, we become the 
proper objects of resentment, ab- 
horrence, and execration.” 


Smith makes it clear that when confronted 
with a distant tragedy that doesn’t touch us di- 
rectly, our lack of emotional reaction is not a 
cold cynicism but the lack of a point of con- 
nection for our emotions. Rather than emo- 
tion, it is reason that guides our moral sense to 
sympathy with the victims even when we 
have no direct contact with them to arouse 
our emotions. We can imagine ourselves in 
the place of others, and our concern for the 
suffering of others becomes a conscious 
choice made at a distance instead of an in- 
stinctive reaction to personal grief or fear. 

Although he lived a century earlier than 
Adam Smith and came from a very different 
philosophical background, in 1624 John 
Donne penned one of the most famous ex- 
pressions of how we react to a distant misfor- 
tune: 


“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the conti- 
nent, a part of the main. If a clod be 
washed away by the sea, Europe is 
the less, as well as if a promontory 
were, as well as if a manor of thy 
friend’s or of thine own were: any 
man’s death diminishes me, because 
Iam involved in mankind, and there- 
fore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.”” 


These sentiments prompt us to think about 
the probable loss of lives unknown to us, in- 
deed, of life forms unknown to us. As Adam 
Smith pointed out, a distant and alien tragedy 
may not impact our emotions in the same way 
as an immediate one, but our reason allows us 
to see how we are connected to the most dis- 
tant events and helps us avoid a callous indif- 
ference. But if we are saddened by these 
thoughts, we can take solace in the fact that, 
just as on Earth, these deaths are followed by 
new life. It is the explosions of supernovae 
that return to the interstellar medium the 
heavy elements like carbon, oxygen, iron, and 
all the other stuff required to form a new gen- 
eration of planets and life. The statement “We 
are made of star stuff,” often quoted by Carl 
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Sagan, may have become a cliché, but that 
makes it no less true. We should remember 
that it means the atoms in our planet and in 
our bodies were bought at the cost of the de- 
struction of thousands of worlds. If any of 
those worlds were home to creatures able to 
look up at the sky and ponder the existence of 
life, I wonder if they would think we were 
worth it? E 


Paul Fisher holds a Ph.D. in physics and 
spent many years teaching university level 
physics and astronomy. He now works as a 
data analyst at the National Radio Astrono- 
my Observatory. As a child, he was inspired 
to study science by watching the Apollo pro- 
gram and by reading stories in Analog. 
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Kenneth Schneyer 


s usual, the simulation shows Doru’s 

Keepsake sitting on the scuffed leather 

couch in his apartment on Medway 

Street, barefoot, wearing those wonder- 
ful soft jeans and the pink shirt that eventual- 
ly fell apart. Doru sits across from it, in the 
real wicker chair in his current condo. The 
Keepsake’s unlined face, really rather good- 
looking even with the hint of residual baby 
fat, gazes at Doru with calm tolerance. 

“Tell me about dinner with Afzal at The 
Rue,” says Doru. 

The Keepsake rolls its eyes. “Again? You 
mean last time we went? Not, say, the other 
ten or fifteen times?” 

Doru nods. “Unless you remember those as 
well as you remember that one.” 

The Keepsake flutters the first two fingers 
of its right hand. “You know I don’t. All right. 
Afzal met me on Hope Street after he finished 
work—” 

“How did he get there?” 

The Keepsake sighs. “He walked up the 
long hill from downtown, and his face was 
pink and a little shiny, and he was breathing 
hard.” 

Doru inhales happily. “What was he wear- 
ing?” 

“That silly suede jacket and his tall boots.” 

“It wasn’t silly,” says Doru. 

The Keepsake assumes a look of mock as- 
tonishment. “Oh? That’s interesting. Would 
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you like to tell me about that? How that feels? 
How you feel? That’d be something.” 

Doru shakes his head. 

“Didn’t think so,” says the Keepsake. 

“Just tell me,” says Doru. “Did you kiss 
him?” 

The Keepsake shrugs. “Of course.” 

“What did he smell like?” 

“Almonds.” 

“That shampoo he had.” 

“Yes.” 

Doru sighs. “Then what?” 

“We walked down Hope Street from the 
middle of College Hill; it was a cool, breezy 
day, and Afzal’s hand felt pleasantly hot by 
contrast.” 

“Mm.” 

“The trees had a lot of yellow and red in 
them; in the slanting sunlight, their contrast 
against the darkening blue sky was blinding.” 

“Yes.” 

“We noticed that there were some new play- 
ground toys at Fox Point. We started talking 
about children. Afzal still didn’t want them.” 

“Don’t tell me that part,” says Doru. 

The Keepsake gives him an exasperated 
look. “Would you like to give me a script? Ex- 
actly what I can say and what I can’t?” Doru 
doesn’t answer. “We spent half that meal ar- 
guing about whether to have kids; you want 
me to guess at which aspects of that conver- 
sation you don’t want to hear?” 
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“You should know me well enough—” 

“No,” the Keepsake interrupts. “You 
should know me well enough; I have no basis 
at all for knowing you. You never tell me any- 
thing.” 

“You wouldn’t learn anything from it any- 
way,” says Doru. 

“Depends on what you mean by ‘learn,’” 
says the Keepsake. Again, Doru doesn’t reply. 
“Oh, I can tell some things by inspection. 
You’ve become a maudlin old man—” 

“Fifty isn’t old,” says Doru. 

“Well, obviously you thought so once, 
didn’t you?” says the Keepsake, gesturing 
with its fingertips at its own chest. “A 
maudlin old man who likes to spend his time 
daydreaming about the past. God, your life 
must be dull.” 

Doru stares at the Keepsake for several sec- 
onds. Then, more quietly, he says, “Look. Can 
it hurt you to tell me the things I ask? You re- 
member them so clearly; I just want to be re- 
minded.” 

“But only of the good things?” Doru nods. 
The Keepsake shrugs again. “No, of course it 
can’t hurt me. Nothing can hurt me, can it? 
All right: We drank a dark Spanish wine. Afzal 
had that huge salad Niçoise they do so well. I 
had the lamb, which was just as fine as ever.” 

Doru spends another twenty minutes lis- 
tening to this beautiful story before he closes 
the simulation and goes to bed. 


As usual, Afzal’s Keepsake is sitting in a 
bare room, the single window allowing pale 
light from an overcast sky to give him a slight- 
ly bluish hue. Afzal stands behind another 
chair, leaning on it, looking into the Keep- 
sake’s eyes. 

“Good evening,” says Afzal. “I thought I’d 
fill you in on recent events.” 

The Keepsake nods, its face apprehensive 
but resigned. 

“Hsu granted our motion for summary 
judgment,” says Afzal. “Those affidavits did 
the trick. And those discovery responses too! 
They never laid eyes on a single document 
that could help them.” 

“They'll appeal,” says the Keepsake. 

“Of course they'll appeal, but ‘no genuine 
issue of material fact’ means ‘no genuine is- 
sue of material fact.’ They'll have nothing to 
stand on.” 
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The Keepsake sighs. “Congratulations. So 
Multibillion-Dollar Company One successfully 
avoids liability to Multibillion-Dollar Company 
Two, because of the cleverness and guile of 
its brilliant lawyers.” 

“Especially one of its brilliant lawyers.” 

“Tm thrilled.” 

Afzal wags his finger. “Truthfulness, now. 
You're disappointed.” 

The Keepsake looks him in the eyes. “Yes, 
I’m disappointed.” 

Afzal inhales through his nostrils as if ex- 
ploring the bouquet of a lovely old wine. 
“Oh, tell me why.” 

“You know why.” 

Afzal winks. “Tell me anyway.” 

Like a witness under oath, its eyes on the 
opposite wall, the Keepsake begins. “You 
have no idealism. You work for people you 
don’t care about. You glory over victories that 
prove nothing but your own skill.” 

Afzal nods. “Yes, indeed. I’ve grown up 
quite a bit.” 

“You call it growing up.” 

“And you call it—?” 

“Selling out, of course.” 

Afzal grins. “Oh, say it again.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why.” 

“Selling out.” 

Afzal purses his lips. “You don’t seem very 
upset, though. Why aren’t you more upset?” 

The Keepsake grimaces. “What is there to 
be upset about? There’s nothing here you 
haven’t told me before. So the disappointing 
failure has one more disappointing failure. So 
this winter is just as cold and grey as last. No 
news at all.” 

Afzal taps the back of the chair. “Sounds 
like a negotiating tactic to me.” 

“You oughtta know. What the hell do I 
have to negotiate for?” 

Afzal considers. “You’d like me to stop do- 
ing this; it’s painful. If you can make me think 
that it’s not having any effect, maybe I'll lose 
interest and find some other way to entertain 
myself. Very clever.” 

The Keepsake shakes its head. “You have 
an amazingly high opinion of yourself and not 
much imagination anymore. If a news win- 
dow only told you things you already knew, 
and no one let you close it, would you get up- 
set, or just bored?” 
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Afzal thinks for a while. “Well then, PH 
have to find something new.” 

For the first time, a flicker of something 
like fear passes over the Keepsake’s face. It’s 
delicious. 


Eugenia’s never looked at her father’s col- 
lection of birthday Keepsakes. She remem- 
bers making them, of course: when she was a 
little girl, it seemed silly to walk and talk for 
twenty minutes, then sit for another twenty 
wearing a stretchy cap with wires leading out 
of it, especially on her birthday. She was al- 
ways impatient for her party and presents. 
But her father said that someday she’d be hap- 
py to see and hear what she was like when 
she was little. It never made sense to her, be- 
cause none of her friends did anything like 
this. 

She starts with the most recent Keepsake, 
but it isn’t very interesting. Eugenia at nine- 
teen is a lot like Eugenia at twenty-one. They 
have some fun asking each other things, and 
the Keepsake wants to hear gossip about all 
her friends and their girlfriends and 
boyfriends. Eventually Eugenia waves good- 
bye to the Keepsake, who waves merrily 
back. 

Then she calls up herself at eleven. She re- 
members that as an especially good day, and 
the Keepsake agrees that it’s been a nice day 
so far, but the fun things, the pony rides and 
the juggler, haven’t happened yet, although 
the Keepsake is looking forward to them. The 
Keepsake talks for a while about her best 
friends, Nancy and Jake and Serena. Eugenia 
hasn’t thought about Serena for five years at 
least; she’s delighted. 

Each time, Eugenia saves both the copy 
with a memory cache of their conversation, 
and the original, which ought to be the same 
every time she activates it. She’s not sure 
why, though. She can’t imagine what she’d 
do with a Keepsake that remembered being 
previously awakened. Surely if you wanted to 
relive your memories, you’d want them as 
fresh and untrammeled as you could get 
them. 

Then Eugenia decides to interact with her- 
self really, really young. Not the first one, 
from her first birthday: a crawling, drooling 
Keepsake wouldn’t be much fun. Instead she 
chooses the five-year-old; she can’t remember 
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anything about that birthday, except that 
there were little horse figurines on the cake. 
She wonders whether she was one of those 
sweet, adorable kids, or one of those obnox- 
ious, whiny ones. 

The little girl who appears in the center of 
the room is dressed in a red tank top and red 
slacks that Eugenia vaguely remembers; she 
knows she had a real penchant for red, back 
then. The Keepsake looks around the room 
with mild interest, then catches sight of Eu- 
genia. 

“Mommy!” the Keepsake shrieks, then runs 
forward as if to throw her arms around Euge- 
nia’s legs. Since the Keepsake is only a simu- 
lation, her arms go right through Eugenia as if 
she weren’t there. “Mommy, Mommy!” the 
girl cries again, more desperate. 

Shit. Of course this birthday was only a few 
months after her mother died, and of course 
Eugenia looks like her mother. Stupid, stupid, 
stupid. The little girl is sobbing wildly, kneel- 
ing, still trying to reach Eugenia with her 
hands. Eugenia probably should just turn off 
the Keepsake and try again another time, but 
she can’t keep herself from trying to comfort 
the child, to calm her down. 

“Eug—” What was her nickname back 
then? “Genie. I’m not Mommy, Genie.” 

“You're okay!” says the Keepsake through 
her tears. “Daddy didn’t hurt you. You’re 
okay!” 

The skin on Eugenia’s back and neck tight- 
ens as if she’s leaned into a block of ice. “Dad- 
dy?” she says. The little girl nods, sniffling. 

Eugenia speaks calmly, trying to get a lulla- 
by singsong into her voice. “I’m okay, Genie, 
I’m fine. See?” She spreads her arms and 
smiles. The Keepsake takes a shuddering 
breath, gives a little smile of its own. Eugenia 
talks with it for a while longer, about simple 
things: pets, toys, her party. 

Then she asks, “What did Daddy do, sweet- 
ie?” 


Madeline’s office hasn’t improved a jot in 
twenty-two years: the same books in the 
same places, the same pictures, the same ori- 
entation of furniture and knickknacks. Her 
view of the river outside has changed more 
than the office inside. Afzal doesn’t know 
how she stands it. His own office gets some 
significant makeover at least once a year; 
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nothing expensive, but something to give 
Afzal the feeling of progress. 

“Nice work on the Ravenstein case,” says 
Madeline. “That’s five in a row, isn’t it?” 

“Thanks.” Afzal settles in the right-hand 
chair because he took the left-hand chair last 
time. He knows what’s coming; Madeline 
doesn’t usually begin conversations with 
praise. He waits, smiling blandly. 

Finally she says, “A new pro bono case has 
come in.” 

Afzal nods. “I have several new associates 
who can work on it.” 

Madeline says, “Actually, I was hoping 
you’d handle it yourself.” Afzal rolls his eyes. 
“No, seriously.” 

Afzal begins, “Why use your most expen- 
sive—” 

She cuts him off. “Because it looks better 
for the firm when all the partners are doing 
at least some pro bono work. Right?” 

Afzal sighs. “Yes, but they’re dull. Routine 
pleadings, routine discovery, blah. It’s the 
sort of work made for newbies.” Or old 
ladies who like to do the same thing over 
and over, he adds silently. 

Madeline nods. “This one I think you'll like; 
it has some issues that haven’t come up be- 
fore.” 

Afzal sits a little straighter. “Really? Tell me 
more.” 

“Admissibility of Keepsake testimony.” 

He shrugs. “What’s novel about that? Keep- 
sake evidence has been allowed ever since 
Henderson v. Delabanty.” 

“Yes, but that was only for purposes of re- 
freshing recollection, and Gregorovich cov- 
ers only unavailable witnesses. In this case, 
we're going to want to use Keepsake testi- 
mony that contradicts the client’s own 
memory.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s a repressed memory.” 


“My father started recording annual Keep- 
sakes of me on my first birthday,” says Euge- 
nia Lima. Viola, a paralegal Afzal hasn’t 
worked with before, is making an effort to be 
silent as she takes her notes, but the room’s 
soundproofing is so good that even the taps 
of her fingertips on her tablet are crisp and 
distinct. Afzal avoids glancing over at her, 
keeping his eyes on the client. 
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He asks, “The technology was pretty new 
back then, wasn’t it?” 

“It had just become available to the general 
public that year, and it wasn’t cheap.” 

“I remember,” says Afzal. “So, we have 
nineteen separate Keepsakes of you at differ- 
ent ages. And the one that brought you to me 
is... ?” 

“From when I was five,” says Lima. 

“Go on.” 

“She said she saw my father push my moth- 
er down the stairs. That was the accident that 
killed my mother. Except that it wasn’t an ac- 
cident.” 

Afzal leans forward, fascinated. “And there- 
in lies the wrongful death case,” he says. 
Then he remembers to say, “I’m very sorry to 
hear this.” Viola looks up and knits her eye- 
brows together. Afzal continues, “And you 
yourself don’t remember this event? You 
don’t recall your father pushing your mother 
down the stairs?” 

Lima swallows. “I remember that she died 
in an accident. I mean, I remember being told 
that it was an accident. I don’t remember be- 
ing there when it happened.” 

“Talking to the Keepsake hasn’t stirred any 
new recollections?” 

She shakes her head. “My therapist thinks 
it’s psychogenic amnesia.” 

“We'll need to talk to your therapist.” 

Viola puts in, “I have the name and she’s 
signed the form.” 

Afzal nods. “Do any of your later Keepsakes 
have this memory?” 

Lima shakes her head again. “Not even the 
six-year-old. Or at least, they don’t admit to it.” 

He thinks for a minute. “Has your father 
done anything at all during the last sixteen 
years that might suggest he killed your moth- 
er?” 

She shakes her head. “Nothing I can think 
of.” 

“Why would he have done it, anyway?” 

“I don’t know. I remember them as happy 
together. Money, maybe? She left everything 
to him.” 

Then Afzal has a sudden thought. “I don’t 
understand why your father would continue 
making Keepsakes of you after killing your 
mother.” 

Lima looks unhappy. “It was just something 
he did every year,” she says. “Like a ceremony 
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or ritual, you know? To mark the passage of 
time. I think, maybe he thought it would 
make things seem more normal. He’s been 
very good to me.” She begins to choke up. 
“He cheered me up when I was sad, was kind 
to my friends, told me I could do anything I 
tried. I can’t believe .. .” She trails off. 

Afzal gives her a sharp look. “You mean 
you don’t believe it?” 

Eugenia pulls out a tissue and wipes her 
nose. “No, I do. I do believe her.” 

“If you don’t mind my asking, Eugenia, if 
your family was able to afford something as 
expensive as annual Keepsakes back in, um, 
2048, then you are clearly very well off. Why 
is this a pro bono case?” 

She looks him in the eye. “My father has all 
the money. With what I have, I couldn’t af- 
ford to pay for more than an hour or two of 
your time.” 

Afzal asks, “Is there a criminal case?” 

Viola speaks up, “Not yet. The A.D.A. isn’t 
sure she wants to proceed based on Keep- 
sake testimony alone. If we get a ruling ad- 
mitting the evidence, and especially if we win 
the wrongful death case, that'll go a long way 
to convincing her to prosecute.” 

A few weeks later, Viola comes into Afzal’s 
office with a list of potential expert witness- 
es on Keepsake design and functionality. 
There are several, including the original ex- 
perts from the Henderson case, who are still 
available. 

But Viola points out, “You wanted experts 
who could testify as to the reliability of Keep- 
sake evidence in comparison to personal rec- 
ollections, and I’m told that’s a different kind 
of expertise, having to do with memory 
degradation and the malleability of Keep- 
sakes. Apparently we want people with ex- 
pertise both in the technology and in human 
memory.” 

“Is there anyone like that?” 

It turns out there’s only one. Afzal can’t be- 
lieve who it is. 


Doru is about to start another session with 
his Keepsake. He has everything ready when 
the phone rings. He sighs, but of course the 
Keepsake isn’t going anywhere. He hopes the 
interruption won’t be too long. 

“Hello, Doru? This is Afzal Bishara.” 

Doru’s mouth opens silently. He stares 
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straight ahead, looking at his equipment. 

“Doru? Are you there?” asks the voice from 
the past. 

“Um. Yes, I’m here. Afzal? That’s really 
you?” 

“Absolutely. How have you been?” 

Doru’s voice leaves him again, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. After twenty-three years, How 
have you been? 

He gets a grip on himself. “What the hell, 
Afzal? This is—this is amazing. I can’t believe 
it. Where are you?” 

“Just where I always was. Same firm, same 
city, same house—well, you wouldn’t know 
about the house, I guess.” 

“I'm not sure I know about the firm ei- 
ther,” says Doru. 

“Rhineman, Gerald & Chu? Does that ring a 
bell?” 

“No, I’m pretty sure it doesn’t. I don’t think 
that’s where you were before.” 

“Oh. Maybe I was still at Legon & Elsin?” 

“That sounds more familiar.” 

“How about you?” asks Afzal. “I hear you're 
freelancing.” 

“Nineteen years at one company was plen- 
ty, thank you. I needed something new.” It’s 
something Doru’s said so often that he can 
rattle it off without thinking, which is a com- 
fort right now. 

“I see,” says Afzal. Doru recognizes that 
tone, Afzal’s I-don’t-need-to-ask-the-truth 
voice; Doru hasn’t heard it for a generation, 
but apparently it can still set his teeth on 
edge. 

There’s a pause, and Doru ransacks his 
brain, trying to think of what to say next. 

“Anyway,” Afzal finally says. “This is actual- 
ly a business call, believe it or not.” 

“Business?” Doru tries to reorient himself. 
Business he can do. He can behave as if Afzal 
is any other potential client, as if they have no 
history, as if all they have to negotiate is a se- 
ries of tasks and compensation. “What’s up?” 


Doru’s Keepsake is in exactly the same po- 
sition it was in the last time he saw it. Its 
hands are behind its back, and it’s tapping its 
foot. 

“Hello again,” it says. “What trip down 
memory lane can I provide today?” 

Doru looks at it. “I need to hear something 
I don’t want to hear.” 
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The Keepsake’s eyebrows rise. “That’s 
new. What is it?” 

Doru takes a deep breath. “I want you to 
tell me about when we broke up.” 

The Keepsake looks at him steadily. “You 
mean when J broke up with Afzal, don’t you? 
Or rather, when you broke up with him? I 
don’t think Afzal would agree that ‘we’ broke 
up.” 

“Yes, when I broke up with him. You re- 
member it.” 

“Of course. It happened only a few weeks 
before you had me recorded. Have you won- 
dered about that?” 

“About what?” 

“About why you made a duplicate of your 
mind during a time of emotional turmoil?” 

Doru pauses. “No, I haven’t. I’m not sure 
I thought of it as a time of emotional tur- 
moil.” 

The Keepsake says, “You did. You can trust 
me on that.” 

Doru sits down and gestures for the Keep- 
sake to do the same. The Keepsake shakes his 
head and stands as if “at ease” on a parade 
ground—or at least what Doru imagined “at 
ease” would look like when he was twenty- 
eight. 

“How much background do you want?” 
asks the Keepsake. “Do you want me to re- 
mind you of the ‘causes that impelled you to 
separation’?” 

“This isn’t funny.” 

“Damn right it’s not. Well?” 

Doru thinks. “No. I remember why I made 
the decision. I want you to tell me about the 
conversation itself.” 

The Keepsake nods. “It was a Sunday. I in- 
vited Afzal to a walk in the state park. It was 
late autumn, and the leaves were mostly 
brown, but they crunched in a satisfying way 
when we walked on them. It was cool, cold 
when the wind picked up, and the Sun kept 
coming in and out of the clouds—one of 
those days when you're surprised when the 
Sun goes dark, because there’s so much blue 
in the sky.” 

“Yes,” says Doru. 

“Afzal didn’t know anything was up, or I 
don’t think he did. He was chatting with me 
about the law firm and his boss and how bor- 
ing was the work he was being allowed to do. 
He told me what a wonderful respite it was to 
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be at home with me, to just relax and not 
think about his cases.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then—we were leaning on our elbows on 
a stone wall, kind of huddled up; I remember 
I could feel the cold of the stones through the 
sleeves of my jacket. I put my hand over his 
and said, ‘I need to say something.’ Afzal 
looked over at me and smiled; it isn’t that he 
didn’t know it was going to be something se- 
rious, it’s that he trusted me completely and 
knew I wouldn’t hurt him.” 

“Ahm,” says Doru. It’s not a word; it’s a ver- 
bal wince, a whimper. 

“You want to ask me to stop,” says the 
Keepsake. 

“Yes,” says Doru. 

“But you're not going to ask me to stop.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

The Keepsake waits a moment. “Are you 
ready now?” 

Doru swallows. “I think so. What did you 
say?” 

The Keepsake shakes its head. “I don’t re- 
member the exact words; you didn’t, by this 
time. But I told him about all the obstacles: 
the way he wasn’t able to relax and let him- 
self go, to detox from his self-control. The 
very different ways we felt about money. The 
lack of concern he had for whether he trod 
on people’s feelings, except mine—and then 
how excessively careful he was not to hurt 
mine. The sort of lifelessness he was letting 
the law firm inject into him. And above all, 
the fact that we couldn’t agree about having 
children. 

“Afzal started to make a sympathetic, rea- 
sonable-sounding argument: how he’d heard 
me, how he’d endeavor to change, how he’d 
negotiate the things he couldn’t actually 
change. He said I was worth so much to him, 
he’d change everything about himself to keep 
me.” 

Doru is crying now. The Keepsake looks at 
him in a kindly way, the way you'd look at a 
beloved pet before you put it down. It asks, 
“Too much?” 

Doru shakes his head, gets control of him- 
self, and says, “Give me all of it.” 

The Keepsake shrugs bleakly. “I told Afzal 
that I knew he’d try, but that that was part of 
the problem. If he had to bend himself so 
much for us to fit, then we didn’t fit, and 
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we'd harm each other trying to fit.” 

Doru grimaces. “Oh my god. I actually said 
that?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

Doru closes his eyes. “What next?” 

“After that, it became almost a fight: him 
pleading, me resisting. He wasn’t just fright- 
ened and heartbroken, he was angry and in- 
sulted that we hadn’t come to this conclusion 
together, that it was a fait accompli. He said, 
‘Did you even need me here for this conver- 
sation? Why not deliver it in a letter or a text?’ 
Then he got up and left.” 

There is a long pause. Doru is breathing 
hard; the Keepsake’s simulated breathing is 
pretty rough, too. 

Doru asks, “How do you feel about it 
now?” 

The Keepsake says, “Oh, I’m sad, and it’s 
awful that I hurt Afzal so badly, but I still 
think I made the right decision.” It looks at 
Doru’s devastated face. “I have no choice: 
this is how you felt when you made this 
recording. I understand that you don’t any 
more, that you wish things had turned out 
differently. But I can’t. ’'m always going to 
feel exactly the way you felt in 2045.” 


The conference room at Shiori’s firm is all 
windows on two sides; the light coming in 
from the overcast sky gives Shiori a softer 
look. Afzal detects a protective impulse, a 
slight desire to trust her more than he nor- 
mally would. He’s sure that she knows exactly 
the glamor it imposes, but that’s okay; it 
doesn’t particularly matter how much he 
trusts her today. 

He begins, “I wanted to meet early, so that 
we could get an issue out of the way that 
might obviate the deposition.” 

“Do tell.” 

“Well, of course the expert witness we’ve 
retained is Doru Petran, who spent nineteen 
years in the development division of Keep- 
sake.” 

“Yes.” 

Afzal takes a deep breath through his nose. 
“I feel I should disclose that Doru and I had a 
previous personal relationship. I don’t be- 
lieve that it affects his testimony, but I 
thought I'd better give you the opportunity to 
object. I can get another expert, though not a 
more knowledgeable one.” 
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Shiori’s eyebrows lift. “A personal relation- 
ship? How close?” 

“Very close.” 

“And how long ago was this?” 

“Twenty-four years.” 

“Well!” She grins. “I’ve seen his pictures, 
and he’s very pretty even now. Back then, he 
must have been a dream.” 

Afzal scowls. “Knock it off, Shiori. Are you 
going to make trouble?” 

“Sorry, hon. Didn’t mean to make you un- 
comfortable, or not very uncomfortable, any- 
way.” She grins again. “When was the last 
time you were in touch with him?” 

“We had a few e-mails in the months after 
we broke up, but until his name popped up 
on the expert search, I don’t think we'd spo- 
ken in two decades.” 

She looks shrewdly at him. “He left you, 
didn’t he? Not the other way ‘round?” 

“Shiori.” 

“All right, all right. I don’t mean to be such 
a busybody. But it’s kind of delicious, you 
know? Finding out about people’s past ro- 
mances.” 

Afzal opens his hands in exasperation. “It’s 
not as if I’d tell you if I didn’t have to.” 

Shiori relents at that, looking genuinely sor- 
ry. “You're right, this isn’t fair of me. I won’t 
raise any objections to Dr. Petran’s credibility, 
and I won’t challenge his qualifications as an 
expert. Still friends?” 

He nods stiffly, still a bit hurt. “Of course.” 

They succeed in making small talk until the 
court reporter and Doru show up. After 
Shiori’s comments, Afzal notices that Doru re- 
ally is good-looking for his age—for their age. 
His hair has gone mostly grey, but he’s still 
slim and fit, and his eyes are as beautiful as 
they ever were. Afzal wonders why he didn’t 
notice it at their earlier meeting. 

Shiori deposes Doru efficiently, getting 
through all the background expertise, experi- 
ence, and so forth. Clearly she’s studied up 
on the Keepsake algorithms. 

“So,” she asks. “How close, in your opin- 
ion, is a Keepsake to the memory of the per- 
son who recorded it?” 

“So far as we can determine,” says Doru. “It 
is identical. On behavioral tests, personality 
inventories, impulse sequence trials, and 
every other measure, Keepsakes consistently 
perform the way their originals did at the 
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time of recording, with no statistically signifi- 
cant variations.” 

She nods. “But this would not be true after 
the Keepsake had had some time apart from 
the original, would it?” 

Doru leans his elbows on the conference 
table. “No, but only because we humans 
change over time.” 

“The particular Keepsake of Eugenia Lima 
at issue in this case is alleged to have been 
recorded on April 20, 2052. Can you verify 
the date on which it was made?” 

“Yes, within a few months,” says Doru. 

“How?” asks Shiori. 

“Although the timestamps on various data 
packets could conceivably be altered, there 
are artifacts in the file structure itself that 
could only have come from version 4.91 of 
the Keepsake process, which was in use from 
February 5, 2052 to August 16, 2053.” 

Shiori consults her tablet. “Is there any way 
someone could have modified the Keepsake 
after it was made, to implant memories that 
weren't in the original?” 

Doru shakes his head. “None. A Keepsake is 
a complex network of millions of interrelated 
files, and it is the relationships between the 
files, rather than the files themselves, that al- 
lows it to operate. Deliberate modification of 
any pathway typically renders it unusable.” 

“If a 2052 Keepsake was provided with ad- 
ditional information through conversation or 
other sensory input, would that alter the tes- 
timony such a Keepsake would give?” 

“Yes, within limits,” says Doru. 

“Meaning?” 

“Well, Keepsakes are able to interpolate 
new ‘memories’ in the sense that their mem- 
ory caches store things the Keepsake has ob- 
served or experienced while running, but 
those caches act only as information stacks. 
They don’t have any impact on the personali- 
ty, attitudes, or other behavior of the simula- 
tion. So the Keepsake has more information 
to work with, and that’s a sort of ‘change.’ 
The only way to ensure that a Keepsake re- 
sponds precisely the way it would have upon 
recording is to retain an unaltered copy.” 

Shiori nods. “Is there such an unaltered 
copy of Eugenia Lima’s Keepsake from 2052?” 

“There is.” 

“And this is the copy that claims to have 
witnessed a murder?” 
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Doru says slowly, “Not in so many words. It 
reports on what it thought it saw, in the way 
a five-year-old would have interpreted those 
things. I did not interact with the saved copy, 
of course, but a copy of that copy, in order to 
preserve the integrity of the original.” 

Shiori nods to herself, scanning down her 
list. “A given personality, even a Keepsake 
personality, exposed to a great deal of infor- 
mation, would react to that information, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course.” 

“And the greater the amount of the infor- 
mation, the greater the extremity of the reac- 
tion?” 

Afzal speaks up for the first time. “I’m go- 
ing to object on relevance for the record.” He 
turns to Doru. “You may answer.” 

Doru looks itchy for some reason and 
glances at Afzal before answering. “Yes, a 
large amount of new data would probably 
provoke a more extreme reaction.” 

“For example,” says Shiori. “If the Keep- 
sake had numerous conversations over a long 
period of time?” 

Afzal repeats his objection. Doru looks 
even more uncomfortable but answers. “Yes, 
but it would be essentially the same reaction 
the original human would have had if ex- 
posed to that same information at the mo- 
ment of recording.” 

“But you said that it’s impossible for a 
Keepsake’s new experiences to mimic the 
new experiences by a human being, because 
their sensory inputs are different.” 

Doru pauses. “Yes.” 

“Have experiments been performed to de- 
termine the extremity of reaction to large 
amounts of cumulative data?” 

Doru says, slowly, “There have been some 
studies done with varying amounts of new in- 
formation. I—” His face goes pink. “I haven’t 
read anything about very long-term exposure 
to new memories.” 

Shiori’s about to pose another question, 
but Doru interrupts, “Can I—” 

Afzal speaks over Doru. “Hold on.” He 
turns to the court reporter. “Off the record, 
please.” The court reporter stops typing. 

Doru scowls. “I was just going to ask for a 
bathroom break.” He gets up and leaves. 

Afzal turns to Shiori. “What you do on de- 
position is up to you, of course, but I don’t 
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really see where this line of inquiry is going. 
There isn’t any suggestion that anyone’s ex- 
posed this Keepsake to lots of additional data, 
is there? In any case, we’re going to use the 
untouched recording, right?” 

“Right, right,” says Shiori. She seems puz- 
zled, and Afzal thinks he knows why. 

“You saw it too?” she asks. He doesn’t re- 
spond. She continues, “Don’t worry about it. 
I doubt that it had anything to do with the 
case.” 

Then a look of comprehension comes over 
her face. “In fact, I’m sure it didn’t. It had to 
do with you.” 


Afzal’s Keepsake looks nervous. “Relax,” 
says Afzal. “I haven’t found anything that will 
upset you too much.” The Keepsake eyes him 
mistrustfully. “On the other hand, who 
knows?” he laughs. 

“Go ahead,” says the Keepsake in a tired 
voice. “You’ve got something, or you 
wouldn’t be here.” 

“Well, it’s about a case.” 

“It always is. This is how narrow my life has 
become. How boring.” 

“Shut up for a second and let me talk. 
We're going to get a judge to rule on whether 
a Keepsake is capable of giving testimony that 
would contradict the memories of the person 
who recorded it.” 

Now the Keepsake looks interested. “As in, 
can I give evidence that says that you're lying 
or mistaken?” 

Afzal nods. “Just so.” 

The Keepsake thinks for a moment. “Be- 
cause my memories are fresher than yours, 
and don’t fade?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Hm. What about my memories of what 
I’ve seen since you recorded me? Would I be 
allowed to testify about them? They don’t 
fade either.” 

Afzal clucks his tongue. “Now you're get- 
ting nasty.” 

“You should talk.” 

Afzal smiles. “I don’t think those count as 
real ‘memories’ anyway,” he says. “They 
weren't imprinted when you were human. 
They’re stored data, kind of like a bureaucrat- 
ic record. But as to your original memories, 
you might almost be viewed as a person. By 
the rules of evidence, anyway.” 
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“Tm delighted. Hey, Gramps?” 

Afzal glares. “Don’t call me that.” 

The Keepsake snorts. “Like I have to follow 
your orders. No, I think ‘Gramps’ kind of de- 
fines it pretty well. How awful it must be, to 
keep coming back to look at, to talk to your- 
self better-looking, healthier, with a quicker 
mind—” 

“There’s nothing slow about my mind!” 

“Not yet, maybe. Give it time. I kind of 
hope you keep coming back to me as you de- 
cay. That will be a pleasure to watch. Maybe 
the last time, you'll be barely able to move or 
talk. Maybe you'll be drooling and inconti- 
nent. Something to look forward to.” 

Afzal doesn’t understand what’s happen- 
ing. The Keepsake has never had the upper 
hand before. 

“Anyway,” the Keepsake says. “If I’m testi- 
fying, then what’s to keep me from lying?” 


On Motion Day in Judge Kimani’s court- 
room, Afzal and Shiori argue two points: first, 
the admissibility of Keepsake testimony un- 
der the hearsay rule, and second, whether 
the statute of limitations is tolled for lack of 
discovery when the plaintiff has no memory 
of the tort except that stored in an unexam- 
ined Keepsake. They argue based on stipulat- 
ed facts, affidavits, and expert witness 
depositions. 

Afzal wins both motions. 


Eugenia thinks about talking to her five- 
year-old Keepsake again, but she can’t bear to 
hear her crying. She’d want to hug the girl, to 
comfort her, and she knows it wouldn’t work. 

But she feels that she has to talk to some- 
one, and she realizes that “someone” means 
herself. She wants to talk to another Eugenia, 
someone who will understand at once, to 
whom she won’t need to take the dangerous 
step of revealing herself. Instant intimacy 
with none of the risks: it’s a little shameful. 

She calls up the Keepsake she made at 
eighteen, because she hasn’t spoken to that 
one yet, and somehow it feels like that will 
make a difference. At eighteen, Eugenia had 
brimmed over with the conviction that she 
could make her life anything she wanted. 

“Hi!” says the Keepsake, grinning. It looks 
around the room and winks. “I’m the Keep- 
sake, aren’t I? You're the original?” Eugenia 
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nods. The Keepsake looks at her sharply. 
“What’s wrong?” 

Eugenia tells the Keepsake about her five- 
year-old self, about the murder, about the law- 
suit. 

“Shit,” says the Keepsake. “You believe 
her?” It doesn’t wait for an answer. “Of 
course you do.” Eugenia notices that the 
Keepsake seems only a little surprised; is 
that really how she’d have reacted to that 
news, a mere five years ago? But it makes 
the sympathetic sounds it knows Eugenia 
wants to hear. 

“I can’t talk to Daddy anymore,” says Euge- 
nia. “And I don’t even remember Mom.” 

“Me neither.” 

“I wonder what she was really like.” 

“Me too.” 

“Do you think any of the earlier versions—” 

“Could be; who knows?” 

“So now—” begins Eugenia. 

“—You have no parents,” finishes the 
Keepsake. 

“Right.” Eugenia starts to cry. 

“That sucks,” says the Keepsake. “I’d feel 
lost.” 

Eugenia nods wordlessly. After a minute, 
she blows her nose. 

“Why are you suing him?” asks the Keep- 
sake. “Do you believe in justice?” Eugenia re- 
members that she was reflexively skeptical of 
every traditional value, at eighteen. 

“Not really,” she answers. 

“So? Punishment? Money?” 

“There'll be some money, probably.” 

“Is that the reason?” the Keepsake presses. 

After a short silence, Eugenia says, “The 
truth.” 

“Truth,” the Keepsake repeats. “Truth, 
truth. Who needs to know the truth who 
doesn’t already know it?” 

“I want him to admit it!” 

The Keepsake grimaces and shakes its 
head. “He won’t. Not if he wins, not if he los- 
es, not even if he’s someday convicted. You 
know him.” There’s a pause. “So you called 
me up—why?” Eugenia doesn’t answer. “Did 
you want me to know the truth? Because I'll 
believe you if no one else does?” 

Eugenia still doesn’t answer. 


At trial, Afzal and Shiori agree to have Eu- 
genia’s five-year-old Keepsake testify in a 
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closed hearing. Present will be the judge, 
Afzal, Shiori, Eugenia, a court reporter, a po- 
lice officer, a technician to run and monitor 
the simulation, and her father, although he 
will be hidden behind a screen. The testimo- 
ny will be video recorded and played back for 
the jury during trial. They also agree that Eu- 
genia, who presents a familiar face, will speak 
to the Keepsake first. 

The equipment takes several hours to in- 
stall and test in the courtroom before every- 
one’s ready and takes their places. The little 
girl appears near the witness box and 
shrieks “Mommy!” when she sees Eugenia, 
shrieks in exactly the same way she has 
every time the Keepsake has been newly in- 
stantiated. 

“It’s okay, honey,” says Eugenia. 

“Mommy,” sobs the Keepsake. 

“It’s okay. I know I look a lot like Mommy, 
but I’m not her. I’m a good friend of Mommy, 
though, and everything’s all right.” 

“All right?” sniffs the Keepsake. 

“Yes,” says Eugenia. “Do you remember 
that you came into the study to make a 
recording before your birthday?” 

The child nods. “Today,” she says. 

“Well, you did that, and guess what? You 
are the recording.” 

The Keepsake looks confused, then smiles 
as if Eugenia’s made a joke. “No, I’m Genie! 
I’m not a ’cording.” 

“Okay,” says Eugenia, smiling back. “You're 
Genie. Genie, this is my friend Mr. Bishara, 
and this is my other friend Ms. Wakahisa. This 
other lady is Judge Kimani.” 

“Hi,” says the Keepsake. 

“Hello, Genie,” says the judge in a motherly 
tone. “Is it okay if I talk to you?” The Keep- 
sake nods. “Can you tell me what it means to 
tell the truth?” 

“You don’t know?” asks the girl. 

The judge grins. “I want to know what you 
think.” 

The Keepsake chews her lip. “If I say Pm 
Genie, that’s the truth. If I say ’m her—” It 
points at Eugenia. “—that’s a lie.” Eugenia 
swallows. 

“Can we stipulate as to testimonial compe- 
tence?” the judge asks the lawyers. They both 
agree. 

“Okay,” says the judge, turning back to the 
Keepsake. “First Mr. Bishara is going to ask 
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you some questions, and then Ms. Wakahisa 
will ask you some questions.” 

The Keepsake thinks about it. “Can I ask 
them questions?” 

“Maybe later. But if you don’t understand 
anything they say, you can ask me. Okay?” 

“Okay. But when’s my party?” 

“A little later. Just wait for a minute.” 

Afzal sits down in the chair Eugenia aban- 
doned, a few feet from the Keepsake. “Hi, Ge- 
nie.” 

“Hi.” 

“Do you remember something happening 
to your Mommy on the stairs?” 

The Keepsake looks uncertain. “Daddy said 
she fell down.” 

Afzal asks, “Is that what you saw? Or did 
you see something different?” 

The Keepsake looks like it doesn’t want to 
answer. “I saw something different.” 

“What was it?” 

The Keepsake looks at Eugenia, then at the 
judge. The judge says, in that same soothing 
voice, “It’s okay, Genie, I promise that noth- 
ing bad will happen, no matter what you say. 
But we really need to know what you saw. 
That would be so much help to us.” 

The Keepsake looks at Afzal, whose face is 
eager and trying to look friendly; to the judge, 
who is kindly but distant; to Shiori, who pro- 
jects the encouragement of a soccer coach. 
Finally its gaze rests on Eugenia, who looks so 
much like her mother. Eugenia nods at the 
child and blows her a kiss. 

The Keepsake takes a deep, simulated 
breath. “Mommy was upstairs, and she want- 
ed to come downstairs. She walked on the 
step, and then Daddy came, and he pushed 
her. She fell down and down, and she made a 
thump.” 

“Then what happened?” asks Afzal. 

“Then Daddy came down the stairs, and he 
put his hand on Mommy’s neck, and then he 
called on his phone.” 

“How did he put his hand on Mommy’s 
neck?” asks Afzal. “Can you show me?” The 
keepsake shows him. “For the record, the 
witness is holding two fingers against her 
neck.” He continues, “What did Daddy say on 
the phone?” 

The Keepsake thinks. “He said, ‘My wife 
fell down the stairs.’ ” 

“Did he say anything else?” 
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The Keepsake scrunches up her face. “I 
don’t know.” 

Afzal asks, “Did Daddy see you there?” 

The Keepsake asks, “When?” 

“When Mommy went down the stairs? Or 
maybe when Daddy was talking on the 
phone?” 

“No.” 

“Did you talk to Daddy?” 

“When?” 

“When he was on the phone? Or right after 
that?” 

“No.” 

“Did you talk to him later that day?” 

The Keepsake frowns, pauses. “I said I 
wanted lunch,” it says uncertainly. 

“When was that?” 

“At lunchtime.” 

Afzal asks, “When Daddy was on the 
phone, did he say that he pushed Mommy?” 

“No. He said she fell.” 

Afzal tells the Keepsake, “Ms. Wakahisa is 
going to talk to you now.” 

Shiori leans forward and smiles at the girl. 
“How are you, Genie?” 

“Okay. Can I have a drink of water?” 

Shiori doesn’t miss a beat. “After we’re 
done talking, okay?” 

“Okay.” 

Shiori says, “Do you know what Mommy 
was wearing when she fell down the stairs?” 

The Keepsake says, “Clothes.” 

“Do you know what color clothes?” 

The Keepsake looks down, then up. “No.” 

“You said you saw Daddy at the top of the 
stairs?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Do you know what color clothes he was 
wearing?” 

This time the Keepsake is definite. “Daddy 
wears grey.” 

“All the time?” 

“Yes.” 

Eugie’s father makes a light tapping sound 
from the screen. Everyone, including the 
Keepsake, turns toward it. Shiori ducks be- 
hind it and consults with her client. 

When Shiori emerges, the Keepsake asks, 
“What’s back there?” 

Shiori responds, “Genie, can I ask you 
some more questions?” 

“Okay.” 

“Did you ever tell anyone what you saw 
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Daddy do on the stairs before today?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever ask Daddy about what you 
saw on the stairs?” 

“No.” The Keepsake looks around, as if it 
suspects it is being accused of doing some- 
thing wrong. 

Shiori asks, “When you saw Daddy and 
Mommy at the top of the stairs—” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Do you think maybe Daddy was trying to 
hold onto Mommy so that she wouldn’t fall 
down the stairs?” 

The Keepsake looks at Eugenia, who looks 
at the judge. The judge says, “Just say what 
you think is true, Genie.” 

Very quietly the Keepsake says, “I don’t 
think so.” 

Shiori asks, “Maybe you didn’t see his 
hand, but it just looked like it? After all, they 
were far away.” 

The Keepsake says, “He pushed her. He 
pushed her.” It starts to cry and stamps its 
foot. “I’m not lying. He pushed her.” 

Judge Kimani says to Shiori, “Any more 
questions?” 

“No, judge.” 

“Redirect?” 

“No,” says Afzal. 

“Thank you for helping us, Genie,” says the 
judge to the Keepsake. The Keepsake is still 
crying. Eugenia fights the urge to put her 
arms around a child who will never feel 
them. 

The judge nods to the technician to shut 
down the Keepsake. Before he can comply, 
Eugenia quickly asks, “Can you make sure to 
save this copy?” 


Petite Auberge is the most expensive 
restaurant in town. The atrium has a fish 
pool, and the waiters speak in low, conspira- 
torial voices as if they were sharing secrets no 
one else knows. Taking him here is a luxuri- 
ous gesture, and Doru appreciates it. 

“I’m sorry you lost your case,” he says. 

Afzal shrugs gracefully. “You can’t make a 
jury believe what they don’t want to believe. 
Anyway, we won the part I cared about.” 

“How’s that?” 

“The legal point. We won the ruling on 
Keepsake evidence, and that’s largely due to 
you. Hence the extravagant gesture of 
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thanks.” He takes in the restaurant with an el- 
egant sweep of the hand. “Of course, since 
Shiori won, we'll get no appellate-level deci- 
sion on the question—although she’d like 
that as much as I would. Should we order the 
oysters? They have eight kinds.” 

“You hate oysters.” 

“Not anymore,” says Afzal. “I try a lot of 
new things, you know, to keep growing. I de- 
veloped a taste for them.” 

“Oh,” says Doru. “It’s different for me. I still 
like the things I’ve always liked, even since 
childhood. If you put in front of me the ersatz 
meal-in-a-box, spice-pack-mixed-with-tomato- 
sauce spaghetti my mother used to make for 
me when I was eight, I’d devour it like a 
greedy kid. Remember the salad Nicoise they 
served at The Rue? You loved that.” 

It takes Afzal a moment to remember. “The 
Rue closed down ten years ago, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

Afzal asks, “How does that thing with the 
spaghetti work if, as a kid, you’d decided all 
of a sudden that you didn’t like it? Kids’ll do 
that, right? Announce one day at the dinner 
table that the cheese or the vegetable or the 
brand of bread they’ve been gobbling up for 
years is now distasteful or awful? If you'd 
done that, then how would it taste as an 
adult?” 

There is a long pause. They both stare at 
the menu, although neither of them reads it 
with any care. 

Then Doru says, “I hurt you pretty badly.” 

Afzal shrugs. “It was a long time ago.” 

“I thought I was doing the right thing for 
both of us—” 

“Really?” Afzal snorts. “And maybe both of 
us could have been in on that decision?” 

“You're right, you're totally right. I never 
should have just walked out like that. I had all 
these doubts, about you, about me. We were 
so young, and I was scared that we'd get 
sucked into this relationship—” 

“We were already in a relationship. Jesus, 
you sound like a bad romance novel.” 

“I know. Look, what I’m saying is, I was 
wrong and I’m sorry. I know it’s far too late 
for an apology, but I wanted to say it.” 

Afzal looks at the menu. “I think I'll have 
the asparagus with hollandaise after the oys- 
ters.” 

“Afzal.” 
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“What? Oh, sure, apology accepted. No 
hard feelings. You were a great help to me in 
there. We’re celebrating.” 

After they order, Afzal begins chatting easi- 
ly about some of his other interesting cases, 
checking every now and then to make sure 
Doru isn’t getting bored. Then, with perfect 
courtesy, he asks how Doru’s own career is 
getting on. Doru describes the intervening 
twenty-five years in broad strokes, not giving 
any real details. 

Then Doru asks, “So—are you married? 
Are you with anyone?” 

Afzal smiled. “No. There’s the work and the 
house, and I have some hobbies I enjoy.” 

“Such as?” 

Afzal takes a sip of wine. “How about you? 
Did you find true love?” 

Doru looks down at his plate. “Not since 
the first time.” 

“Ah. Then it’s you and your house too?” 

“Condo.” 

“I see. And hobbies? Charitable causes? 
Fighting the good fight?” 

Doru doesn’t look up. “Sort of.” 

Afzal grins. “So we’ve become successful, 
affluent middle-aged men who are of no use 
to anyone.” He raises his glass. “Here’s to us 
and our like.” 

Doru forces a smile and raised his own 
glass. “There are damn few of us left.” 

“Amen.” They drink. “I remember that line; 
that was from one of those novels you were 
always reading aloud to me.” 

Doru laughs. “You're right! I’m glad you re- 
member.” 

“It was the best part of my life. Well, okay 
second best, you know.” Afzal rolls his eyes, 
and Doru laughs. “Better than videos, better 
than music. You’d start reading one of those 
things, and I was two places at the same time: 
this faraway land with the larger-than-life peo- 
ple, and at your side on the couch, alone, just 
us two, in a moment no one else would ever 
share.” 

There is another long pause. Then Doru 
says, “I loved you.” 

Afzal looks him in the eyes, reaches out, 
and takes his hand. “I loved you too.” 

Doru looks down at their two hands, 
squeezes. “Afzal.” 

“Yes.” 

“I didn’t know what I was giving up. I 
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didn’t understand that you were my one real 
chance at happiness.” 

“Yes.” 

“Could we—I know it’s been a long time, I 
know we’ve both changed, but could we start 
again? Could we see if maybe we could make 
it work?” 

“Just in time to be old men together?” 

“Yes.” 

Afzal nods his head as if he’s enormously 
impressed. “It took a lot of courage to ask 
that question.” 

“More than I thought I had.” 

“T admire it.” He squeezes Doru’s hand 
harder, his smile the broadest it’s been. “Now 
listen to me: No. Not now, not tomorrow, not 
ever, not on your fucking life.” 

Still smiling, he rises and leaves the restau- 
rant. Doru sits unmoving for another hour. 


Afzal’s Keepsake is right where he left it, 
sitting on that wooden chair in that bare 
room. 

“I finally have something new for you,” 
Afzal announces. 

“Uh-huh,” says the Keepsake. 

“Tve seen Doru.” 

The Keepsake’s eyes widen. Although it 
must know it’s a trap, it can’t help itself: 
“What? How did you see him? How does he 
look?” 

Afzal smiles. “He’s been working for us as 
an expert witness.” 

The Keepsake gets it immediately. “That 
case involving Keepsakes.” 

“Yes.” 

The Keepsake nods. “He’d know, wouldn’t 
he. Has he kept working with Keepsake this 
whole time?” 

“No, he’s freelance now, but of course he’s 
the best expert on Keepsakes around.” 

“How does he look?” asks the Keepsake 
again, its eyes hungry. 

“Surprisingly good, for fifty-three. Still has 
those great shoulders and the beautiful pale 
skin; hair’s getting a bit grey and thin on top, 
but he’s still a beauty.” 

A little whimper escapes the Keepsake’s 
nose. Then it says, quietly, “Is he married? Is 
he seeing anyone?” 

Afzal shakes his head. “No. It seems that I 
am the great love of his life. He’s seen some 
guys over the years, but never for more than a 
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few months; he compares them all to me. 
Isn’t that sweet?” 

The Keepsake says, “He broke my heart.” 

Afzal stops smiling. He says, with as much 
casualness as he can muster, “Yes. Yes, he 
did. That was the only broken heart I ever 
had.” 

The Keepsake clearly wants to ask some- 
thing else, but is also clearly terrified. It looks 
up at Afzal, pleading. 

Very quietly, Afzal says, “He wants to get 
back together.” 

“Oh!” 

“He sees that it was a huge mistake, that he 
never should have left. He told me over din- 
ner. He says he’s been pining for us, for me, 
all this time.” 

“Oh!” says the Keepsake again. “Oh my 
lord! How—how wonderful!” 

Afzal waits a long moment, waits for the 
tension to build, before replying even more 
quietly, “I turned him down.” 

“What?” The Keepsake stands up. “What? 
How could you do that? What do you mean?” 

“It’s far too late for that, I told him. The 
scar tissue on my broken heart sealed over 
years ago.” 

“Not for me!” 

“Of course not for you. But I’m not you. I 
have changed. I have grown. I’m not the 
same person who tore himself to pieces over 
Doru a quarter-century ago. I doubt that he 
and I even have the same interests any- 
more.” 

“The same interests? I love him! You loved 
him!” 

“Yes, I did. But not now.” 

There is another silence. This doesn’t feel 
as good as Afzal thought it would. He finally 
had something that could get the Keepsake’s 
goat, could make it, could make him, scream 
and cry, and it was having every bit of effect 
he’d hoped, and yet... 

The Keepsake stares at him. “Why did you 
tell me this? Why do you tell me any of these 
things?” it says miserably. 

“You know.” 

“To torture me? Just to inflict pain?” 

“To show you that I’m different. To show 
you that I’ve evolved past you.” 

The Keepsake bursts out laughing. “To 
show me? What the hell does it matter what 
I think? I’m not real, you sophisticated mo- 
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ron! I’m a figment of your perverted imagina- 
tion!” 

Afzal doesn’t say anything. 

The Keepsake continues. “So, if my opin- 
ion doesn’t matter, then whom are we really 
trying to convince?” 

Afzal still doesn’t answer. 

The Keepsake goes on, speaking more 
slowly and with increasing confidence. “Who 
makes a copy of himself—an exquisitely ex- 
pensive copy, using brand-new technology— 
at the worst possible moment of his life, and 
then goes back and revisits it over and over as 
he becomes a bloodless, bitter old man? Who 
needs that reminder? And who needs to poke 
at the Keepsake over and over too, trying to 
get it to react? Past me? Evolved? Improved? 
You idiot, you’ve been stuck in 2045 every 
day of your life for the last twenty-five years!” 


Doru sits down opposite his Keepsake. The 
two of them stare at each other for a long 
time. 

Doru shakes his head. He looks the Keep- 
sake up and down, admiring how straight he 
used to sit, how glossy his hair was, how 
clear and untroubled the eyes. 

“Something’s changed,” the Keepsake sug- 
gests. Doru nods. “Do you want to talk about 
it?” 

Doru says, “I’ve seen Afzal.” 

The Keepsake’s eyebrows lift. “After all this 
time? How is he?” 

Doru feels tears coming on, but he masters 
himself. “Cold. Manipulative. Resolutely im- 
pervious. The most emotionally closed-off 
man I’ve ever met.” 

The Keepsake looks sad, but not shocked. 
“Well. That’s a big change.” 

“I did that to him.” 

The Keepsake shakes its head. “Don’t as- 
sume that much power. A dozen other peo- 
ple would have their hearts broken, spend 
some time in the dumps, and move on. By 
now, they’d be worrying about how to pay 
for their kids’ college.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“I know. Did Afzal accuse you of making 
him this way?” 

Doru shakes his head. There’s another long 
pause. 

Then Doru asks, “Nothing about this has 
been pleasant for you, has it?” 
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The Keepsake cocks its head. “Telling the 
same stories over and over on demand? 
Watching myself grow old in time-lapse? 
Looking at my future and realizing that a deci- 
sion I agonized over turned out to be horribly 
wrong, and having no way to fix it even if I 
wanted to? No, it hasn’t been pleasant. And 
from my perspective, I’ve spent—I don’t 
know—weeks, months, in the same room 
with the same person. No break, no rest, no 
variation, just you, you, you. No hard feelings, 
but I’m sick of you.” 

Doru nods again. He’s silent for a long time. 
Then he asks, “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

The Keepsake replies promptly. “Sure. Shut 
me off and don’t turn me back on. Better yet, 
erase me.” 

“You want to die?” 

The Keepsake rolls its eyes. “Not alive, am 
I? Technically incapable of actually wanting 
anything, either. But I’m programmed to be- 
have as if I have feelings: yours. This is what 
you would have wanted in my place. If you, 
at twenty-eight, were subjected to what this 
set of networked files has experienced, you 
would have had the sort of reaction that says 
‘shut me off.’” 

“Thanks for the technology lesson,” says 
Doru. “I was asking in order to be consider- 
ate.” 

The Keepsake shrugs. “No need to be con- 
siderate. This experiment should end.” 

Doru stands up and walks over to the con- 
trol. “Thanks for talking to me.” 

“Find someone real to talk to,” says the 
Keepsake. 

Doru shuts down the simulation and 
deletes the files. 


Eugenia opens the door of her tiny apart- 
ment, looks in, and almost closes it again. 
Somehow the messy room looks like a re- 
proach, as if it’s announcing her failure. You 
didn’t prove it, he'll never admit it, nobody 
will ever believe you, and you live like a pig. 

She drops into the only comfortable chair. 
For a long time she just sits, staring ahead. It 
feels as if she can’t move even a little, like her 
arms would fall off if she tried. Whenever she 
pictures talking to anyone, she imagines their 
scorn: she accused her saintly father of mur- 
der. She wants to stay in this chair and never 
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see another soul, ever. 

Two hours go by. The apartment is getting 
dark. She should switch on the light. She 
thinks about watching video, chatting with 
someone on the nets, getting herself some 
dinner. None of it is appealing. 

Then she spots the control for the Keep- 
sake simulator apparatus, which takes up far 
too much space in the apartment. When you 
think of it, it’s odd that someone who has so 
little hangs on to something so big and ex- 
pensive. She really should get rid of it. She 
could hang on to the recordings, just in case, 
but get rid of the electronics that instantiate 
them. She really should. 

More time goes by. Somehow the control is 
in her hand. 

The little girl from the courtroom reap- 
pears, still crying and terrified. Eugenia 
winces, but suddenly she feels a sort of confi- 
dence, the way you do when there’s a prob- 
lem you know how to solve. 

“It’s all right,” she coos in a soft voice, a 
voice she knows the child will respond to. 
“It’s all right, Genie. I believe you.” 

It takes her a while to calm the Keepsake 
down, but then they talk. She talks to her the 
way an adult talks to a little one, the melody 
that says, I love you and you’re safe. Slowly 
the Keepsake begins to smile, to open up, 
even to be a little playful. 

Then Eugenia says, “Can you tell me some 
things you remember about Mommy? I mean, 
the good things? I’d really like to hear them.” 

The Keepsake nods. W 
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nchorage during Breakup is a halfway 

pleasant place. The weather warms 

nicely into the low- to mid-forties, the 

forget-me-nots prepare to blossom, and 
the zombies start to melt out of the ice. 

That’s when Sergei and I swing into action, 
patrolling the roads along Muldoon between 
Tudor and JBER and keeping an eye peeled for 
the undead. It’s not hard work. They aren’t 
even the “walking” dead, let alone the zippy 
ones they tried to sell us in those movies a 
generation ago. They’re more like the “crawl- 
ing dead,” or “slithering dead.” Technically, 
they aren’t even “dead,” since the fungus that 
moves them is very much alive. But try telling 
that to drivers when they see roadkill inching 
its way down Boniface or when some poor 
herbie working night shift in a mortuary finds 
a corpse swinging its arms or kicking its feet. 
Morticians have to wear brown pants these 
days. 

Now, technically, it’s not the carcass mov- 
ing, but the mutant fungus—Candida com- 
motus. Some tweak along its genome gave it 
the ability to trigger muscle nerves. The pro- 
fessors call it an “adaptive advantage” —it 
gives the fungus a wider range—but I just call 
it a freaking nuisance. Roadkill was bad 
enough when you didn’t have to chase it. 

Or vice versa. There was a moose one time 
that actually managed a few quick steps. I had 
pulled over to see if maybe the Alaska Moose 
Federation could harvest the meat—they 
won't take infected carcasses—and was five 
feet away when that bullwinkle popped up 
and shambled toward me. I hosed her down 
real fast and left her encased in the plastic lam- 
inate. Moose are nothing to laugh about, even 
when undead. 

You don’t really want to get too close to a 
zombie. Not that anyone ever had a problem 
outrunning one, which is why the ice catches 
them every year. You don’t have to worry 
about turning into a zombie yourself unless 
you're already dead—in which case you're 
probably not worried about much of any- 
thing—but sometimes kids playing zombie tag 
get a snoot-full of spores during pod season 
and come down with the twitchies, and guess 
who their parents talk about suing? That’s 
right: the good old DPW. The “twitchies” is 
like having jock itch all over your insides, 
where you can’t even scratch. It’s not real 
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comfortable, and people with compromised 
immune systems can get ’em bad. 

Sergei talks about being a zombie-killer like 
in the old movies, driving around some post- 
apocalyptic landscape blowing off shuffling 
brain-snackers with a twelve-gauge, pump-ac- 
tion Mossberg 590. Sometimes I catch him 
singing “Sickness” while he’s scooping up 
parts. The reality is a lot less dramatic. He 
rides along with me in an old ’94 F-150 
equipped with all the amenities the DPW 
will allow, which aren’t all that too many, 
and wears a bright orange vest and a hard 
hat. 

But at least he gets to ride shotgun. 


“The graveyard in Eklutna must’ve got in- 
fected two winters ago,” I told him one morn- 
ing when I slapped our work order into his 
hands as he was loading up the truck. “DPW 
Zombie Hot Line got calls on an unquiet grave- 
yard and an outburst of funny mushrooms.” 

Sergei went pale. “My aunt Valeriya is 
buried in there. You don’t think .. .” 

“They nailed up her box pretty tight, didn’t 
they?” 

“Well, da, but . . .” He climbed into the pas- 
senger seat and waited for me to come around 
to the driver’s side before continuing. “. . . but 
maybe ve bring Father Dmitri along? T’ink of 
her all boxed up trashing and kicking. Buried 
alive.” 

“If she was alive,” I pointed out, “they 
wouldn’t’ve buried her. What’s left isn’t ber 
It’s what they call a ‘heap’—just biomass, with 
no more ‘unity’ than a sand pile.” 

Sergei scowled. “Sand pile,” he repeated. 
Sometimes I despaired of him ever getting the 
point. It seemed everything he knew came 
from soaking up popular culture and repeat- 
ing things he’d heard or seen on the Internet. 

“Look,” I said for what I knew would not be 
the last time, “even df you see her carcass 
crawling down Northern Lights, it’s only a 
colonial fungus that lives in what’s left of her 
body. Remember the training class? Fungi 
don’t ‘eat’ their food. They ‘live in’ it, digest it 
externally, and absorb the gunk.” 

Sergei’s eyes glassed over. I'd learned to take 
the quietness as one of those cultural things, 
what with him being the stolid Russian type. 
Finally, after a minute or so, he simply said 
“Absorb the ... gunk.” 
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Fungus prefers dead tissue—no immune 
system to fight the infection—so corpses pri- 
or to embalming are especially susceptible. As 
C. commotus consumes its enveloping food 
supply, the zombies become more and more a 
heap of organic mush until the nerves finally 
decay beyond use. This happens faster down 
in the Forty-eight, but up here the roadkill is 
twitching all over the place. So far, cases of full 
muscle control—like my moose—are rare. 

So far. 


That “so far” never bothered me much until 
my girlfriend started in on it. Anastasia is a bio- 
chemist in the ConocoPhillips building at 
UAA. Her dissertation topic was “Connectivity 
in the Mutation Space of C. commotus,” which 
is just as gripping a narrative as it sounds. By 
sequencing its genome and applying known 
mutation mechanisms, she hoped to antici- 
pate how the “zombie fungus” might change 
over time. It was enough to win her a lab all 
her own at the university. 

She was deep into her work when I swung 
by to pick her up for dinner. She had a “fruit- 
ing body” in her glove box, and if ever a fun- 
gus looked like an alien from planet Mungo it 
was that sumbitch. The critter was all filigrees 
and sprouts with orange tips surrounding a 
white spongy-looking flap. It looked like 
someone’s pancreas toting a bouquet of 
baby’s breath. 

I watched her for a while admiring the 
sights as she clipped samples and placed them 
in little jars. She screwed the caps tight and 
put the jars in the transfer lock for the neigh- 
boring glove box. 

Nastya cherished silence and was seldom af- 
forded it in the labs, especially now with so 
many students majoring in mycology. Top 
minds all over the country were working on 
solutions to the epidemic, and Alaska is 
Ground Zero for zombies. Researchers flock 
here to get the best specimens. But too many 
students in too small a space leads to debates 
not to solutions. 

People make better decisions in a group, 
she told me once, but they are more creative 
by themselves. Hence, the strategy she had 
urged on the labs: “Disperse to create, gather 
to debate.” So she and her grad student had 
the lab all to themselves. 

“Almost done?” I said. 
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She jumped high enough to bump her head 
on the hood. Then she found my reflection in 
the plastic shield and said, “Bobby Jack! Don’t 
sneak up on me like that!” 

I wanted to ask her how I should sneak up 
on her, but I sensed the moment was not aus- 
picious. It’s something Sergei might have 
said. 

I waited while she cleaned up and put 
everything away. Protocols for handling C. 
commotus are pretty strict. Maybe not small- 
pox- or measles-strict—The twitchies are an- 
noying, not fatal—but still pretty serious. She 
went through the punch list and called Andy, 
her grad student, to witness everything; then 
she scanned it with her phone to make a 
record. 

Now, you may be wondering what a brain 
like Anastasia was doing with a guy like me. 
Three words: Best. Sex. Ever. Not that ’m a dim 
bulb. I got a degree in mechanical engineering, 
not to mention a ton of practical seminars in 
zombie management. In fact, that’s how we 
met. She “embedded” with Sergei and me for a 
week during the spore season last year while 
we cruised Eagle River, laminating everything 
we could find before the pods burst. 


We ate at Piccolino’s on the West Parks 
Highway up in Wasilla. It’s hard to find an Ital- 
ian restaurant in Alaska that serves food that 
actually tastes Italian. Apparently long winter 
nights have limited appeal to the sons and 
daughters of Tuscany. 

“Sad to see Fifth Avenue so empty,” I ven- 
tured over the bucce de patata. “Remember 
how lively that area used to be? The tourists 
coming up for the whales, the Denali train 
ride . . . But no one from the Lower Forty-eight 
wants to take a deep breath up here in the 
spring.” 

She put her fork down rather emphatically. 
“Bobby, I’m doing everything I can!” 

Her vehemence surprised me, and I laid a 
hand on her wrist. “No criticism, hon. No one 
expects you to solve this thing all by your- 
self.” 

“I do. Bobby, what if people start becoming 
zombies?” 

“What? You mean like in those old movies? 
You're starting to sound like Sergei. The fun- 
gus only inhabits rotting meat, and human 
corpses get embalmed almost immediately, 
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especially nowadays.” Of course, sometimes 
an off-gridder dies out in the bush, and his 
body might get infested, but all that happens 
is he becomes a reservoir for spores for a 
while. If a zombie twitches in the forest and 
no one is around, what does it matter? 

There had been a case in the city last year: 
A homeless guy named Wreckless Luke, who 
hung out in the parks behind UAA, got infect- 
ed. Huffing is a great way to inhale spores by 
accident, and Luke was flying so high that he 
didn’t land at Providence ER until it was too 
late. Fungi really like wet, dark places, and 
they don’t get much wetter and darker than 
the inside of the human body. His immune 
system was already seriously weakened by 
the drugs he cocktailed, so his case of can- 
didiasis climaxed with a full-blown fruiting 
body growing in the poor guy’s lungs, with 
sprouts coming out his nose and mouth. It 
looked as awful as it sounds, and Prov just 
barely pulled him through, though he did lose 
most of one lung. 

“Tm not talking about corpses, or even peo- 
ple getting the twitchies. Nobody appreciates 
the real problem.” 

Now, when someone says “the real prob- 
lem” in that tone of voice, the one thing you 
really do not want to do is ask, “What is the 
real problem?” But I did anyway. 

She looked away, brushed the hair from her 
face. “You'll laugh.” 

“No, I won't. I promise.” 

She took a deep breath and expelled it. 
“Philosophical zombies.” 

I kept my promise, but just barely. I had this 
sudden image of a rotting corpse wearing a 
tweed jacket with elbow patches, sitting in a 
wing chair and puffing away on a briar pipe. 
So while I did not laugh out loud, the laugh 
did crowd up my throat and butt its head re- 
peatedly against my teeth. 

I think she heard the banging, and while 
she was irritated that the laugh was in there, 
she admired my restraint at keeping it con- 
fined to quarters. So after a brief pause while 
our halibuts calabrese were set before us, she 
explained. 

“Bobby, I became a zombie for a while last 
Friday.” 

“What? You caught the twitchies?” I said it 
loud enough that some people at a nearby 
table overheard. Everybody knows you can 


only get the twitchies from the fungus itself, 
but no one knows it well enough not to edge 
away from a victim. 

“No,” said Nastya. “I was down to the laun- 
dry room at my complex folding my wash 
when I started thinking about the latest 
genome data from the sequencing lab at Fair- 
banks, and the next thing I knew I was fum- 
bling with my key at my apartment door. Bob- 
by, my laundry was all sorted and folded in the 
basket, but I had no recollection of doing it. 
While my conscious mind was off thinking 
long thoughts, my body completed the work 
on muscle memory alone.” 

“Flying on auto-pilot,” I said. 

“Something like that.” 

“Hell, that’s no big deal. I once drove all 
the way home from the depot on autopilot. 
Steve the cop even saw me stop at a red 
light.” 

“Right. Your senses were working. Your 
eyes ‘saw’ the stoplight, and your brain 
processed the inputs, but your mind wasn’t re- 
flecting on them. Take away the part that re- 
flects and you get...” 

“...a philosophical zombie,” I guessed. 

“Not that the zombie is philosophical; but 
that it’s a zombie in the philosophical sense. 
What if... Bobby, what if there were people 
infected with a strain of Candida that so thor- 
oughly co-opts their nervous system that the 
thinking part is cut off, isolated, or even extin- 
guished, while all the animal functions pro- 
ceed as normal?” 

“How’s that even possible?” 

Nastya tore a sheet from her notebook and 
sketched a schematic. “Look here. This is the 
layout of the stimulus-response loop from sen- 
sation to motion.” 

“An animal,” she said, “receives sense im- 
pressions, collates them into a single percep- 
tion, experiences an attraction or revulsion to 
it, then moves to acquire or avoid it.” 

“What’s this shortcut?” 

“The autonomic nervous system. You don’t 
get an emotion for beating your heart or jerk- 
ing your knee. Now, people are animals, too, 
but we're rational animals. That means we re- 
flect on our perceptions and abstract concepts 
that we find desirable or not, and this modu- 
lates our appetites, our emotions.” She added 
two more boxes. 

“If a dog perceives food and is hungry, he’ll 
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eat. But a human being may reflect on it and 
decide to keep to her diet . . . or fast for Great 
Lent.” 

I nodded. Schematics, I understand. “And 
your philosophical zombies . . . ?” 

“Have lost those two boxes. They’ve been 
snipped off. Disconnected. They are sentient 
and conscious, but not abstracting concepts.” 

I put my fork down and stared at her. “Not 
just the twitchies?” 

She looked away. “In theory.” 

I returned to my halibut. “Okay. ‘In theory.’ 
So I don’t got to worry about folks with no 
more between the ears than moose or squir- 
rel.” 

“Dog,” she said. 

“What? Okay . . . than dogs.” 

“No, when I said ‘dog,’ what did you think 
of?” 

“Is this a riddle?” 

“No joking, Bobby. What did you think of?” 

“A dog?” I suggested. 

“What did it look like?” 

“A dog... ?” 

“Big? Little? Long tail? Short?” 

“Oh, I get you. Um. It was an Irish Setter I 
once had. Reddish fur. Named Conan.” 

“The talk show host?” 

“The barbarian.” 

“Oh. Okay. The point is that perception— 
or ‘imagination’ —is always particular. You 
can’t imagine a generic dog. It will always be 
a particular breed, size, shape, fur, and so on. 
But you can conceive of ‘dog’ in the abstract.” 

“And your philosophical zombies can’t do 
that?” 

“Right. In some sense, there’s ‘nobody 
home.’ Look...” She sat with an expression of 
concentration and then said, “Ball.” 

I waited and she said nothing else and final- 
ly I said, “Okay. What about it?” 

“What would happen if you said ‘ball’ to 
your dog...” 

“Conan.” 

“Right, Conan. You say ‘ball’ and... ?” 

“He would’ve gone running to fetch it.” 

“Right. To Conan, the sound is just a sign 
for an actual physical object; but to you it also 
a symbol for a concept. Suppose you trained 
Conan to fetch a sponge when you washed 
your car...” 

“I just take it to the car wash.” 

Nastya looked at me for a moment. “I said 
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‘suppose.’ So you say, ‘Sponge, Conan, fetch,’ 
or something like that, and off he scampers. 
But what if he can’t find the sponge? It’s not 
in any of its usual places. He might return 
whining because he has failed, but he will not 
return with a rag instead, because he doesn’t 
get the concept and can’t make the mental 
substitution of rag for sponge.” 

“So you think your philosophical zombies 
would react more like Conan? All sign, no 
symbol.” 

“With a more complex range of responses. 
‘Monkey see; monkey do.’ Human zombies 
would be able to self-train, remember things, 
imitate behaviors. ... A zombie won’t often 
initiate a conversation; but it wouldn’t have a 
problem with stock responses, clichés, and 
routine behaviors it had learned over the 
years. It could even hold down a job, if it 
didn’t call for abstract thinking.” 

“Like what? Radio talk show host? German 
soldier? ‘I vass only followink orders.’” 

She nodded gravely. “Anything where you 
only have to do what you're told, or repeat 
things by rote. Zombies would know their 
multiplication tables, but couldn’t explain 
multiplication to save their lives.” 

I wanted to say that zombies didn’t have 
lives to save, but Nastya was in way too 
somber a mood. “In theory,” I said. 

She held silence for a moment, then 
dropped her eyes. “In theory,” she admitted. 
“So far. But there are certain sequences in the 
mutation space that might lead to that.” She 
looked at me again. “Bobby, what do we do 
about them?” 

I remembered my moose. And Jimmy 
Aakataq on the VPSO told me he’d seen a dead 
lemming scurry across the Alaska Highway 
while he was checking licenses on sport fish- 
ermen up Tok River. I don’t remember if I ever 
told Nastya about that. Of course, being al- 
ready dead, the lemming didn’t have to worry 
about running off a cliff. 

“Hose ’em,” I suggested. “Wrap them in 
laminate, I guess, just like the regular kind.” 

“And what if you guess wrong and they’re 
not really zombies, just people with autism or 
...or Zen practitioners?” 

I paused over the last of my halibut. “How? 
Zombies kind of stagger or shuffle, don’t 
they? You can always tell.” If my moose had 
actually been alive, he would have trampled 
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me into jello, and not merely quickstepped a 
few paces. 

But Nastya shook her head. “That’s only 
when the fungus has taken over a carcass 
and the meat is already decaying. But what if 
it takes over a living body, one with a func- 
tional central nervous system and ‘muscle 
memory’? Sure, it’s easy to tell a regular zom- 
bie. A rotting heap of meat oozing down De- 
Barr tends to stand out from the crowd. But a 
slightly less aggressive strain could occupy a 
body and let it operate on autopilot while it 
scatters its spores far and wide with well- 
placed sneezes. It would be a Darwinian won- 
derland.” 

By the time dessert had rolled around, I 
didn’t feel much like eating. 


I spent the weekend not entirely sure how 
likely Anastasia’s scenario might be, but wor- 
rying over the fact that sbe was worrying over 
it. Now, scientists sometimes agonize over 
things ordinary folks don’t even see coming. 
By the same token, they can fret over things 
that aren’t coming at all. I learned enough in 
reliability engineering to understand that it’s 
not just the likelihood that matters when as- 
sessing risk. You also have to take into ac- 
count the number of opportunities. As the 
fungus spreads, those opportunities increase 
along a decaying exponential curve. Given 
enough opportunities, even rare events are 
likely to happen. 

So I spent Saturday and Sunday watching 
people for evidence that they weren’t think- 
ing about what they were saying and doing, 
just reacting to stimuli. But the primary elec- 
tions were going on, so it was hard to tell. I 
stopped in the Peanut Farm for a burger and 
beer on Saturday, and a bunch of guys were 
talking about the Mariners’ game, and I swear, 
everything they said consisted of stock phras- 
es and clichés. I was sweating pretty bad by 
the time I left. 


I told Sergei about philosophical zombies 
when we rolled out on Monday morning. He 
listened in grave silence, his head bobbing like 
one of those dolls. Then he said, “I can use my 
shotgun?” 

“No, goddamit, Sergei. You don’t want to 
scatter the spores. And you don’t want to 
make a mistake and blow away a human. 
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Nastya tells me that animals can do an awful 
lot with memory and imagination that looks 
like rational activity. They can use tools, solve 
problems, make hand signs—as long as it’s 
physical and particular. Basically, that’s what 
makes them trainable. A dog knows food 
when it sees it; but a human knows what 
‘food’ is.” 

Sergei continued to smile; but it was in one 
ear and out the other with him. 

And that was when I felt the cold ball in my 
gut. 


Before we climbed aboard the truck, I said 
to him, “Zombies.” 

Sergei turned pale. He looked around the 
truck yard, and his hand darted to his lamina- 
tor, which he wore across his back like the 
shotgun he loved to believe he carried. 
“Where?” he said. 

“No,” I told him. “I was just thinking about 
them. You ever think about zombies?” 

“Da, remember moose? He was something 
else.” Sergei danced a little, imitating the 
shambling of the dead moose. Usually, his 
clowning around got a smile or two out of me, 
but not this morning. To Sergei, thinking 
about zombies evidently meant remembering 
actual zombies he had seen, not the general 
idea of zombies. 

“Where do you think they come from? The 
zombies.” 

“From the ice in the spring. Duh?” 

“No, I mean originally.” 

He smiled and shrugged in that particular 
Russian way. “Nichevo,” he said. 

Meaning he didn’t know or he didn’t care. 
Or both. The Russian can go both ways. It 
might mean he didn’t know how to respond 
to a conceptual question, but it might only 
mean he was Russian. 

I put the truck in gear, and we drove out 
along Elmore, but instead of heading toward 
Prov and the University, our assigned sector 
that day, I turned right onto Tudor and then 
eventually onto Campbell Airstrip Road. 
Sergei watched out the window as the trees 
closed in. 

We called it “The Heart of Darkness.” A 
wedge of wilderness that thrust into the midst 
of Anchorage, there was only one road 
through it. On the east, it abuts Far North Bi- 
centennial Park where even the hiking trails 
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are few. Animals are constantly dying in there. 
It shocks some people, who imagine wildlife 
as a Disney cartoon, but it’s a Darwinian thing: 
There are always more applicants born than 
there are job openings for them. And while 
not every carcass gets infected with C. com- 
motus, enough do so that slithering masses of 
rotting flesh constantly extrude from the for- 
est margins onto Elmore, Dowling, and other 
bordering streets. Three years ago, the Nation- 
al Guard and the Alaskan State Defense Force 
worked with fifteen hundred civilian volun- 
teers to thoroughly screen the forest for Can- 
dida concentrations, but you can never get 
them all. 

I waited. 

Finally, Sergei said, “Why are we coming in 
here, Bobby? This is BLM territory, not DPW.” 

But I still wasn’t sure. Conan always knew 
when I was headed to the vet’s or not. The 
philosophical zombie Nastya had described 
might realize that it was going in the wrong di- 
rection, and its response would be more so- 
phisticated than a dog’s, but would it make 
the more abstract connection to the jurisdic- 
tional issue? Maybe. If the training took. Mem- 
ory was animal. 

Sergei had been a friend of mine for five 
years. I'd hate like hell to encase him in plastic 
laminate. 


It was all above my pay grade, so after shift, 
I went over to the Zombie Control Office at 
DPW to find out what I ought to do. 

The was a long line because commuters on 
their way home always had a passel of sight- 
ings to report, and a lot of them, frustrated by 
the automated phone tree, stopped in to re- 
port personally. 

The problem with a slow-motion crisis like 
the zombie fungus is that it gets a slow-motion 
response. Instead of everyone springing into 
action, everyone writes procedures on how to 
deal with the crisis, and it all becomes institu- 
tionalized. Grants are written to study the fun- 
gus or its sociological impact. The Arts Coun- 
cil underwrites movies or novels about 
zombies. You can earn certificates in zombie 
management. You take seminars, pass exami- 
nations. Me, I’m senior grade. 

And you have a Zombie Control Office. 
Since the last election, the Ordinance says 
they have to stay open late to handle com- 
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muter tips. The civil service types don’t like 
that and take it out on the commuters who 
had demanded it. After all, the whole idea of 
the automated phone tree was so they 
wouldn’t have to deal with the public. 

My problem of course was that no phone 
tree ever written could accommodate my 
problem. I had pulled a form from the rack— 
DPW ZPS-001 (rev. 13), Zombie Sighting Re- 
port Form—and took it to the table, where I 
tried three pens before I found one that 
worked. But my concern about philosophical 
zombies did not fit the categories of the form. 
I filled it in as best I could, then got into the 
rope maze to wait my turn. 

When I reached the front of the line, the 
clerk said, “How may I serve you,” without 
looking up, and held her hand out. 

I said, “This one is a little out of the ordi- 
nary and...” 

“Form please.” She made impatient mo- 
tions. So I gave it to her, and she time-stamped 
it. She looked it over with her lips pursed and 
made initials and codes in the boxes that read 
For OFFICIAL Use OnLy. Then she ran down 
each box using her pencil. 

“You didn’t fill in your cell phone number 
in Part I,” she said, handing the form back. 

I started to rectify the omission, but she 
said, “You're holding up the line. Please fix 
the errors at the writing desk.” She pointed 
with her pencil. 

I felt like the teacher had caught me chew- 
ing gum in class, so with a muttered apology 
to the person behind me, I made my way back 
to the table. Why they needed my personal 
cell, I don’t know. It’s not like anyone ever 
called a citizen who reported a zombie to as- 
sure them it was all scraped up now, thanks 
for the tip. 

When I zigzagged back to the window, the 
line was gone so there was no waiting. I hand- 
ed in the form, and she time-stamped it a sec- 
ond time and ran through the boxes again. 
Then she said, “You haven’t specified a loca- 
tion. How can we dispatch a crew if we don’t 
know where to send them?” 

“You see, that’s why this is a little out of the 
ordinary.” (A little? It was a lot out of the ordi- 
nary.) “I’m trying to give management a heads 
up on a totally different kind of zombie, one 
that might require a whole different ap- 
proach.” 
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A crease formed on the clerk’s brow, and 
the purse of her lips became more pro- 
nounced. She pulled a ring binder off the shelf 
that stood on the side arm of her desk and 
leafed through it. The binder’s title said DPW 
Div. of Zombie Protection, Manual of Proce- 
dures and Forms. The book was pretty 
damned thick. I knew there were EPA regs re- 
garding the laminates we used and the proper 
disposal of the carcasses—I think they were 
shipped to a landfill in New Jersey—but this 
seemed excessive. 

It took her some little while. She would lick 
her thumb, flip a few pages, frown over the 
procedure thus revealed, then repeat. I shifted 
from foot to foot. 

Finally, she emitted a sigh of satisfaction and 
her finger touched a page about halfway 
down. “Wait over there,” she said. “Don’t hold 
up the line.” 

I looked behind me and saw there was still 
no one behind me; but she gave me one of 
those impatient looks, so I stepped aside. She 
placed a sign in her window that announced 
NEXT WINDOW PLEASE FOR SERVICE. And scur- 
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ried across the office to a horizontal file. Why 
was it important not to hold up the line if 
there was no one at the window servicing the 
line? 

After riffling through the file’s contents, she 
pulled a paper out and brought it back, re- 
moved the “Next Window” sign and said, “Mr. 
Jack?” 

There was nobody else, so I stepped back in 
front of her. She seemed nonplussed that I 
hadn’t followed the rope maze, but dealt with 
it. 

“Please fill this out and submit it to our of- 
fice at your convenience.” 

I looked at the sheet she had handed me. It 
was form DPW ZPS-382 (rev. 7), Request for 
New or Revised Procedure. 

My shoulders slumped in defeat. I was too 
late by a long shot. 

I looked over the office behind her abuzz 
with diligent workers following their proce- 
dures. 

About half of them, I judged. Or was I be- 
ing a cockeyed optimist? Hi 
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Bud Sparhawk 


he Resource Allocation notification had 

popped up in Matthew’s mailbox ten 

days earlier. He hadn’t opened it, if that 

was the proper word: Hard to tell, the 
way modern communications worked, he 
mused as he “put it aside,” which was another 
archaic term. Old words died hard, choosing 
instead to change meaning when applied to 
new or different ways of doing things. Such 
imprecision often sent Tamara Ngado who 
had been a university professor of English that 
he and Susan had shared dinners with on al- 
ternate Wednesdays, into reactionary fury, 
proving that old grammarians never faded; 
they just infuriated away. 

There was a chime. Must be that damned 
attendant, Matthew thought. There had been 
an endless succession of them while he’d 
been caring for Susan. No sooner than he had 
one trained to his liking, but a replacement 
would appear. Couldn’t FarView hold on to its 
staff, he wondered? 

The girl bustled about, cleaning the floors 
or decks or whatever the hell was appropriate 
for this place, and straightening his things, 
putting his discarded clothing in the cleaner, 
and getting the place clean enough to enter- 
tain royalty. Bit of nonsense in his mind. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you?” 
she asked politely. 

“How long are you going to stick around?” 
he asked. 
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“TIl leave now, sir,” she quaked. 

“No, no. I meant as my maid. Will you be 
here next week? You people change so much 
it’s hard to keep you straight.” 

“We rotate duties, sir. Too much low gee is 
not healthy.” 

That was true. He went to the gym every 
day to keep in shape and since Susan’s funer- 
al, two or three times. Must be the same for 
the other servants, he supposed and then cor- 
rected himself—“attendants” was the polite 
word. 


Matthew continued to ignore the reality of 
the Resource Allocation notice until a bright 
young staffer in ill-fitting clothing paid a visit 
to “discuss matters.” She was exceedingly po- 
lite as she explained what was in the un- 
opened notice, smiling as she went over the 
details, but raising her sweet voice whenever 
he tried inject a “but...” 

“FarView is a sealed environment,” she re- 
minded him, as if every glance through his 
misnamed “window” at the distant Earth 
hadn’t continually reminded him that he was 
no longer in Kansas. 

“FarView must allocate its resources so that 
all our residents may benefit,” she continued 
and ticked off the items with her fingers. 
“That allocation includes food, energy, and, it 
goes without saying,” she hesitated slightly. 
“<... living volumes.” 
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Matt had known that was what the unread 
notice had been. To FarView’s administrators, 
his spacious, low gravity apartment was being 
wasted on a single healthy occupant. 

“Surely you can see, as FarView does,” the 
girl continued, “There is no need to let you re- 
main here. The reality is that a smaller, more 
appropriate apartment would serve your 
needs.” 

Matthew doubted that. She obviously didn’t 
understand that this was about more than his 
“appropriate” allocation. Hadn’t she noticed 
the evidence of Susan’s presence in every one 
of their fine furnishings? How could she not 
understand what this apartment, filled with 
their possessions, meant to him? 

“I understand your desire to remain here, 
sir, but there are others with far greater need.” 
Her bald declaration startled him. “So you see, 
this is for everyone’s benefit.” 

“Yes, but...” he started to object when she 
produced a series of certifications demanding 
his acknowledgement. No sooner than one 
was done than others were produced. The fi- 
nal one granted him another residence on a 
higher gee ring “pending health certifica- 
tion.” 

“That should be all,” the girl said with an- 
other smile, snapped her case closed, and de- 
parted, leaving him breathless at the speed in 
which his eviction had been carried out. 


The RA notice was so unfair, the Board’s 
deadline hardly giving him enough time to 
mourn among the treasures and memories fill- 
ing the apartment. He needed time to shoul- 
der his grief, to remember the past, deal with 
fond memories, and put the detritus of their 
life in order. Didn’t they owe him that much? 

But the eviction date indicated the answer 
was “No.” 

Perhaps he could buy some time? He was a 
FarView resident, by God. The Resource Allo- 
cation Board members were merely elected 
caretakers and, as such, were answerable to 
the residents of FarView. 

But how was he to influence them? He had 
friends, although to be honest he’d lost con- 
tact with too many over the years of caring for 
Susan. Nevertheless someone he knew must 
have an influential voice. He wracked his 
brain for a name until Tamara Ngado came to 
mind. 


Tamara was chairperson of FarView’s bio- 
sphere committee, which made her a de facto 
member of the RA board. He wondered if she 
might be sympathetic to his need. She had 
been one of Susan’s closest friends when they 
were back on the point three ring, before Su- 
san was unable to... 

Best not to think about that. 


He’d arranged for an intimate luncheon at 
the best restaurant on the point four ring in 
hopes that would put Ngado in a helpful 
frame of mind. 

Tamara was complaining to the manager 
about something the waiter had done when 
he arrived. “The boy was clumsy. He practical- 
ly spilled soup on my dress. Luckily it only 
spotted the tablecloth, but still . . .” 

“TIl have a word with him, madam,” the 
manager assured her and hastened off. 

“I don’t know where they get these poorly 
trained boys and girls,” she continued. “One 
would think they had a modicum or respect 
for we residents. After all, we do allow them 
to work in a pleasant environment instead of 
grubbing about on Earth.” 

Matthew wondered about that. Most of the 
servants—attendants, that is—seemed well 
educated, hardly the type to be “grubbing 
about.” 

He’d noted how carefully the soup was 
served when he’d been seated. “Thank you,” 
he said as the waiter withdrew, which got a 
scowl from Tamara. 

“One doesn’t treat the help that way,” she 
remarked quietly. “They're hardly our equals.” 

Despite his feelings on the matter, Matthew 
didn’t respond; not when he needed her help. 


“Tm not sure if I can do anything,” Tamara 
said after he’d posed the question. “The re- 
source allocation policies are quite strict,” she 
added sympathetically. “And you really did 
sign the Agreement.” 

The Agreement! Damn, he’d hated having to 
sign that restrictive document. Everyone who 
moved to FarView had to accept that L-15’s 
limited resources would be allocated on the 
basis of need. This extended to the air they 
breathed, the water they borrowed, the food 
they ate, and, sadly in his case, the apartment. 

“I can afford to pay more for my place. Mon- 
ey isn’t an object.” 
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“Whether you can afford it or not is irrele- 
vant,” Tamara replied. “You know the influx 
of new residents is limited both by the space 
available and their continuing ability to pay 
the maintenance fund.” 

Matt knew that. He had paid most of his for- 
tune just to get onto FarView. Only the contin- 
uing stream of payments from his investments 
allowed him to barely keep up with the esca- 
lating fees. 

She continued. “I should add that the agree- 
ment served you and Susan very well, 
Matthew. That is a very nice apartment you 
have.” 

“You mean ‘had’ before your damned Board 
kicks me out.” 

“No need to sound so bitter. You did agree,” 
Tamara insisted. “But we on the Board are not 
heartless. We’ve always granted those in your 
situation enough time to handle their personal 
affairs.” 

That was true. The notice hadn’t come un- 
til a full month after Susan’s funeral. Time 
enough for him to honor her with a river of 
tears and a burden of regret. 

“I know this is hard on you, Matthew, but 
there are people who can help you dispose 
of...” Tamara looked away. “That is, belp you 
prepare for the move. I’m sure that many of 
our residents would love to take the things 
you don’t need off your hands.” 

That infuriated him. “I don’t want strangers 
pawing over Susan’s possessions like a bunch 
of magpies, putting a value on everything and 
ignoring the memories they represent.” At the 
same time he could not deny that many of the 
objects Susan had brought were, if not price- 
less then very valuable. Besides, what else did 
they have to spend their money on—FarView 
provided practically everything the residents 
required. 

Tamara was undeterred by his protest. 
“Surely you aren’t planning on taking every- 
thing? You'd never fit all the furnishings in 
your new apartment. Then there’s the art, Su- 
san’s personal things, like her clothing, for ex- 
ample.” She paused momentarily; “By the 
way, I would think you should have no prob- 
lem disposing of those—Susan did dress so 
wonderfully.” 

Matthew conceded the point but wasn’t go- 
ing to relent. “I need more time to deal with 
this, Tamara. It’s going to take a while to de- 
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cide on what to let go.” Matt thought that per- 
haps this was a way he could have the Board 
extend the deadline. Any extension might give 
him time to come up with another way of 
staying. 

“We've already given you more time than 
normal,” Ngado reminded him, speaking with 
the sudden formality of a Board member. “We 
cannot extend or modify the deadline because 
others need that space.” Her voice softened. 
“Matthew, if you aren’t ready to vacate by the 
deadline we will have to conduct an involun- 
tarily eviction.” 

Images of anonymous workers manhan- 
dling Susan’s dresses, throwing her precious 
Mazak or the Riddel and the vases into car- 
ryalls flashed through Matt’s mind. “Surely 
there must be some way to avoid that? Please, 
Tamara, you have to help me.” 

Ngado folded her napkin, pushed herself 
easily from the table, and stood as Matthew 
struggled to rise. He was not used to this ring’s 
higher gravity. “I’m sorry about your loss, 
Matthew, and regret the pain this is causing 
you.” She patted him on the shoulder. “But 
since the decision’s been made, it would be 
better if you moved willingly.” She paused for 
a moment more and added sympathetically. 
“TII see what I can do to help.” 

Ngado’s polite promise seemed a thin 
thread on which to hang his hopes, but it was 
a chance. “Td appreciate that,” he agreed as 
he bid her good day. 

Which was another archaic phrase. 


When he returned to his apartment, Matt 
realized that downsizing was going to be a 
painful process, forcing him to deal with 
rooms filled with precious memories of their 
years together. There was so much that they’d 
retained, each item evoking a favored memo- 
ry of time, place, events, and their shared joy. 
Seeing them, touching them, and immersing 
himself in their presence felt almost like expe- 
riencing Susan’s warm embrace. 

He loved the way Susan had furnished the 
place, especially the precious paintings by 
Riddel and Mazak, the ancient Persian rug that 
graced the living area, and the two antique Po- 
seidon vases of Amymore and Iris. Her spa- 
cious closet held the richly embroidered 
clothing she favored. He’d loved the one with 
the sinuous gold dragon that wound around 
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her body on a field of blue that perfectly 
matched her lovely eyes. 

He sighed. After his involuntary retirement, 
they'd visited most of Earth’s splendors and had 
explored the few natural attractions of Luna. 

Shortly after their return to Earth, they’d 
learned it would be healthier for Susan to live 
where her weakening muscles would not 
have to fight the stress of excessive gravity. 
Living in lower gravity would buy her an addi- 
tional ten to fifteen years, they promised. 

They immediately began to search for some- 
place that would place no additional burdens 
on Susan’s increasingly frail body and discov- 
ered FarView, the L-15 double spindle arcolo- 
gy spinning at a LaGrange point. 

The L-15 habitat was a pair of tapered zig- 
gurats joined at their bases. The small-diame- 
ter, low gee rings were those closest to 
FarView’s spin axis, while the greatest artifi- 
cial gravity—about point eight gees—was ex- 
perienced along the peripheral apartments of 
the equatorial ring. Each level of the ziggurat 
was a series of three concentric rings, each 
with its decimal difference in artificial gravity. 
Only the top level, where the residents expe- 
rienced the lowest possible gravity, had no in- 
terior rings. 

FarView’s inner spaces were devoted to 
farming, recreational facilities, staff, and the 
multitude of mechanisms necessary to make it 
a habitable environment. 

Because there were only a limited number 
of units for residents, FarView’s waiting list 
was long and agonizing. They could ill afford 
to wait: They had to move while Susan was 
still healthy enough to withstand the punish- 
ment of a boost from Earth’s surface. As each 
day passed, that deadly cutoff approached 
ever closer Their names slowly crept up the 
list. 

They moved to Mars for the fractional bene- 
fit Susan would receive from its 40 percent 
gravity. Mars had been interesting, but they 
became weary of the construction, dust, and 
disturbingly hyperactive Martian life style. “A 
younger person’s planet,” Susan had wisely 
observed at the frenetic pace of Martian life. 
But even there, in the ever-dusty chaos of de- 
velopment, they had found beauty. 

The mines at Olympus Mons were produc- 
ing an endless assortment of mineralogical 
wonders forged in the fiery heart during the 
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volcano’s early years. He’d bought a necklace 
of Pyrads, gems that displayed the glow of 
molten glass, from a prospector who’d found 
them deep in one of the volcano’s chasms. It 
had been a present for their eightieth anniver- 


sary. 


Mere months before Susan reached a point 
where she could not withstand even a modest 
boost to orbit, an apartment on L-15’s point 
four gee ring became available. Matt liquidated 
most of his assets to buy into the habitat and 
hoped that the continued stream of payments 
from his remaining investments would keep 
up with the heavy fees needed. 

They’d been on FarView for almost ten 
years since that long-ago boost from Mars. For 
the first few years, they’d enjoyed the won- 
ders of FarView’s rich and varied environment 
but then had to move up through the levels of 
decreasing gravity as Susan’s condition deteri- 
orated, and she became increasingly a prison- 
er in her own body. 

For the last five years, since they left the 
point four level, Matt had been occupied with 
sacrificing his own interests to making Susan’s 
life as pleasant as possible. It was a burden he 
gladly undertook, but it became increasingly 
exhausting despite the help of the ever-chang- 
ing attendants. Even in this apartment on the 
point two level her mass barely creased the 
sheets on which she rested. 

Then she was gone. 


Despite wracking his brain for possible 
ways of staying, Matthew could find no way 
to avoid the mandatory eviction. There was 
no other board member he could convince, 
and throwing himself on the mercies of the 
other residents in an open vote would surely 
embarrass everyone. No, like it or not, he had 
to face the inevitable and deal with the acqui- 
sitions of their life together. She had been the 
collector, the treasure hunter, and a fierce ne- 
gotiator with vendors and galleries. For him- 
self he’d purchased little; Susan had always 
chosen his clothing, ensuring that he present- 
ed himself well to the outside world. 


Ridding himself of the furnishings was the 
easiest part. He had no need for the wide 
sofa, and the large Persian rug it sat upon 
would certainly be too large for his smaller 
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accommodation. He was definitely going to 
hold onto his comfortable chair and the con- 
sole. Perhaps he’d take the small lacquer- 
ware table they’d found in Ceylon, but that 
was all. The rest could, as Tamara had sug- 
gested, go to auction or be reprocessed. 

The two retro-modernist paintings wouldn’t 
fit in his new place. When he mentioned that 
to Ngado, she made a few inquiries that result- 
ed in both the Riddel and Mazak being 
snatched up for far more than what Susan had 
paid—she’d always had a good eye for value. 

Matt had put off dealing with Susan’s cloth- 
ing. Sorting out what was to go, what to give 
away, and what should be sold was even hard- 
er than disposing of the vases. As he drew 
them from her closet each evoked memories 
of the times she dazzled in her fine, long 
gowns, so unlike the short practical ones 
she’d had to wear in her final years. He gave 
the most attractive dresses to her former 
friends and refused payment, asking only that 
they remember her whenever they wore 
them. He kept the golden dragon dress. No 
one else could do it justice. 

The worst part of the process, the task he’d 
put off to last, was dealing with Susan’s jewel- 
ry collection. The jewels only served to re- 
mind him of earlier, happier times. 

He no sooner picked up an item of jewelry 
than his tears would wash over them with 
reminisces of a birthday, anniversary, trip, or 
an intimate celebration; each bauble’s memo- 
ry burnished by her remembered pleasure at 
receiving them. Here was the ruby they’d 
bought in Burma, there the Mikimoto pearls 
from Japan, and close by, the glittering emer- 
alds he’d bought in India. 

These memories would sometimes occupy 
him for precious minutes and sometimes 
hours, when the memories skirted the edge of 
strong emotion. There was value in all of 
them, but no buyer would appreciate or cal- 
culate the associated memories in the price. 
Those were, and would remain forever, his 
alone. 

He had no need for the trinkets themselves. 


Ngado contacted him a few days later. “I’m 
sorry I wasn’t able to extend the deadline,” 
she began, “but I did prevail in getting you a 
nice apartment on the point eight ring. I sug- 
gest you have one of the accommodation peo- 
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ple take you there to see if you think it suit- 
able. 

“By the way, there’s also a gentleman living 
close who can help you get oriented. His 
name is Lopez, Thaddeus Lopez. Look him up 
after you're settled.” 

“Tl do that,” he promised and only later 
wondered why the man’s name seemed so fa- 
miliar. 


After debating for a few hours, Matthew did 
as Ngado suggested and asked that they send 
someone to escort him to his new place. “Of 
course we can’t move you down here imme- 
diately,” the young specialist warned. “You'll 
have temporary accommodations at interven- 
ing levels until Medical declares you fully 
adapted for point eight gees. Living where you 
are has probably taken a physical toll, even if 
you aren’t aware of it.” 

“Getting back in shape shouldn’t take long,” 
Matthew snapped. “I’ve been keeping myself 
fit.” When the specialist raised an eyebrow, 
Matt wondered if the boy had misinterpreted 
his slight shortness of breath as they'd walked 
down the long corridor. 

“In that case IIl check with Medical, sir. Per- 
haps they'll shorten the accommodation re- 
quirement in your case.” The specialist’s tone 
indicated that the chances of that were mini- 
mal. “Can’t risk you breaking a bone, can we?” 

“Might as well warn me about a heart at- 
tack,” Matt shot back. “I’ve been exercising. 
I’ve been taking my pills. d wager that my 
muscles and bones are just as good as yours.” 
That got no reply, but Matt knew what the 
boy was thinking—that he was just another re- 
tiree unwilling to face the inevitable passing of 
time and deterioration of the body. 

Why did they have to hire such fit young 
people to staff FarView? 


He had to admit that the apartment was 
nicer than he’d expected, and not cramped. 
That was one of the luxuries of the outer ring 
where the circumference permitted a grander 
sweep than the increasingly cramped smaller 
rings. 

It had a small galley, which was all right; he 
never liked cooking anyway, and so long as he 
had a cooler for drinks and a plate to warm his 
tea, he was happy. Their old sofa would never 
have fit the main room, but there was space 
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for his easy chair from which he could look 
through the apartment’s curving window that 
slowly swept the heavens every forty-three 
minutes. 

Andy, the specialist, continued extolling 
the features of this particular level. “The lift 
to point eight’s park and trails is just down 
the passageway—about twenty meters. There 
are restaurants every eight hundred meters 
along the inner ring. A list of them can be 
found on...” 

“I am quite familiar with the services, thank 
you. I’ve been living on FarView for ten years, 
so I’m not exactly a newcomer.” He realized 
how bitter that sounded. “Sorry, it’s just that 
the move has my nerves frazzled.” 

“No offense taken, sir,” Andy said immedi- 
ately. “And you are not the first one to remind 
me. Downsizing is highly emotional, I’m told.” 

Was that what it was—anger wrought from 
dealing with the emotions evoked by dispos- 
ing of their possessions? If so he’d best come 
to terms so he could get on with his new life 
and face reality. 

“TIl have some new furnishings printed,” 
Matthew mused as he walked through the 
apartment. He tried to picture what pieces 
he’d need when an incredibly stunted and 
wrinkled old man interrupted. 

“You the new guy?” he barked. His voice 
came out weakly, muffled by his oxygen 
mask. 

“No, not new. I’m just moving down from 
the pinnacle.” 

The old man shook his head. “Sorry about 
that,” he paused to inhale, “but life goes on.” 
Before Matt could object to the inanity of the 
comment the old man continued. “Been up 
there a while, eh?” 

Matt grimaced. Had this stranger also no- 
ticed the difficulty he was having moving 
around? “Five years,” he said. “Wife.” But the 
man had probably already heard that from 
Ngado. 

“Necessity forces changes on all of us, kid,” 
the stranger replied. “They'll move me up,” he 
paused again, “two levels when I fail my next 
medical evaluation.” He stopped talking for a 
full minute. “But if the agreement keeps me 
going for another few years who am I to ob- 
ject? All of us old farts have to come to grips 
with the inevitable.” 

That pulled Matt up short. “I’m not...” he 


began and then realized that he was old, de- 
spite the way he felt. He’d been denying the 
fact of his advancing age for years. “It’s a God 
damned shame, being put out to pasture,” he 
grumbled. Now that Susan was gone, he’d 
need something to occupy him. He certainly 
didn’t foresee sitting around doing nothing 
much. 

“Sure is,” the old man huffed. “By the way, 
name’s Lopez. Tamara said you needed a 
friend.” He paused to take a deep breath. 
“Y’know, it’s not so bad a pasture,” His quiv- 
ery voice was barely above a whisper. “Up 
here we’ve got clean air and good food— 
count your blessings, kid.” 

Matthew liked being called “kid.” Nobody 
had used that term on him for sixty years, but 
from Lopez’ perception—he had to be push- 
ing two hundred—he probably was. “I grant 
you all that,” he replied. “But just living com- 
fortably isn’t enough.” 

“You want to be relevant and matter to soci- 
ety,” Lopez observed. “But it’s only a dream. 
We’re all past mattering to anyone or even 
coping for that matter.” 

Matthew laughed. “My own sons were 
laughing at my attempts to deal with modern 
tech thirty years ago, and I’m sure my lack of 
skills has deteriorated since then.” His organi- 
zational skills had no doubt been lost as well 
during his preoccupation with Susan’s care. 

“So how were you able to afford this place,” 
Lopez whispered. “Drugs, or politics?” 

Matt shrugged. “Neither: I just did build- 
ings, few of which are still standing. Most of 
my others have probably been replaced, aban- 
doned, or forgotten.” 

Lopez sighed and took another deep breath. 
“Must have been nice having done something 
concrete.” He smiled at his small joke. “At 
least some of your projects might endure.” He 
panted for a moment before continuing. “All I 
have to show for my explorations are emphy- 
sema and a lifetime case of hemorrhoids.” 

That brought Matthew up short. That’s why 
the name was so familiar; Lopez was the astro- 
naut who'd mapped the Oort cloud a hundred 
and some years before. 

“There’s that,” Matt grudgingly admitted, 
“put everything’s eventually going to be re- 
placed. My accomplishments will survive 
only as footnotes in an obscure trade publica- 
tion. I’m certain none will ever be noted in a 
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history book, unlike yours.” That was the bit- 
ter truth of life, he realized. You were only 
the hero of your own tale if you weren’t a fa- 
mous celebrity, statesman, or historic figure, 
like Lopez. 

The older man nodded. “But didn’t that give 
you a sense of accomplishment?” 

“Sure, but satisfaction would be a better 
word.” He paused for a moment and then 
added, “Come to think about it, relief might 
be an even better description.” 

“I hate to interrupt, but is there anything 
more that I can do?” Andy interrupted. 

Lopez frowned at the young man. “Yes, 
stop being so damn fit and trim. You young 
folks embarrass us old fossils with the way you 
prance around as if FarView was some low 
gee gym.” The long speech seemed to exhaust 
him. 

Andy blushed and stepped back. “I’m sorry, 
sir. I didn’t mean to suggest . . .” 

Matt was uncomfortable with Andy’s dis- 
tress. Lopez had no reason to treat him as he 
did. He and the other attendants probably 
made no more than a small fraction of what it 
cost for his apartment each month. 

He looked closely at the nervous young 
man. His uniform, while well maintained, 
showed signs of wear—a slight fraying at the 
cuffs, a less than perfect fit around the waist, 
and an obviously hastily sewn button on his 
pocket. All in all a poor comparison against 
the splendor of his own or Lopez’s outfits that 
shouted “Wealth” with their fine tailoring. 

“You certainly did not!” Lopez snapped. 
“Tve half a mind to mention this incident to 
the Board.” 

“I don’t think that’s called for,” Matthew ob- 
jected. “Andy has been very solicitous, so 
much I think I might commend him.” That got 
a thankful hint of a smile. 

Lopez pouted. “You're probably right. After 
all, he didn’t interrupt our terribly interesting 
conversation.” A chime rang out. “Time to 
medicate,” Lopez wheezed as he shuffled off. 
“Later,” he promised. 

Matt vowed that he would not actively seek 
the company of the former astronaut. There 
had to be more pleasant neighbors on this lev- 
el and some closer to his own age. People 
who were more entertaining, for certain, 
though not quite as famous. 

“Have you seen enough, sir?” Matthew was 
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startled by Andy’s question, he’d been so 
wrapped up in his own thoughts. 

“I have to ask,” he said, thinking again of 
the boy’s shabby clothing. “Are you people 
treated well?” 

Andy stuttered. “FarView has a very gener- 
ous employment plan, sir.” That wasn’t an an- 
swer; it was an equivocation designed to 
divert his inquiry. 

“Better than you could earn elsewhere, 
such as on Earth?” 

“Certainly, sir. I have a nice compartment 
on point six.” Matthew guessed that was 
among all the machinery that made life here 
on the rim so very, very pleasant. “Air, water, 
and food are all provided,” Andy continued. “I 
am quite happy with my situation.” 

“Do you ever stroll in the parks, shop, or 
maybe eat in one of our restaurants? Do you 
have a life outside of your job of escorting res- 
idents about?” 

“There are separate facilities for the staff, sir. 
Only the grounds crew and residents can en- 
ter the parks.” 

“Grounds crew?” Matt grinned at yet anoth- 
er example of inappropriate word use. Ngado 
would probably scream that it should be 
called something like plant maintenance or 
vegetation management. 

Andy appeared to be fit, but that was his 
age. Living too much of his life in low gee 
would eventually make him unable to return 
to Earth. More likely he’d have to retire to 
Mars, that is, if he’d saved enough for the trip 
and had any useful skills—Mars was not a 
place for the indolent or poor. 

Now that he thought about it, everyone 
he’d seen on the staff had been youthful, just 
like Andy. Where were the older staff? What 
happened when someone was no longer 
young and fit? He decided to ask Ngado about 
FarView’s employment policies. 


Tamara Ngado looked puzzled at his ques- 
tion. “Why are you so interested in the help, 
Matthew? They are well-paid, and I assure you 
that their accommodations are appropriate to 
their station and far better than anyone with 
their limited skills might have anywhere else.” 

“That’s not what I’m getting at,” Matthew 
replied. “What happens when their contracts 
run out, or if one of them is injured, or just 
gets too damn old?” 
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Ngado dismissed his questions as of little note. 
“Why, I imagine that they are given return pas- 
sage when they reach a certain age. FarView has 
a very generous retirement package, I’m told.” 

“But does their retirement pay for them to 
remain in a healthy low-gee environment? I 
hardly think anyone who worked here for long 
would welcome a return to higher gravity.” 

“How can you even imagine that we’d pay 
enough for them to afford something like 
FarView?” she laughed and grinned mischie- 
vously. “What, did you think we’d stuff the 
older workers in suits and stick them on the 
outside of the spindle?” Her forehead creased 
in thought. “I think they could afford that.” 

Her dismissal infuriated Matthew. “I don’t 
think that joke is very funny. The very idea of 
clusters of obsolescent workers in aged suits 
stuck on FarView’s exterior is beyond dis- 
tasteful.” 

Ngado appeared unfazed by the objection. 
“Perhaps, but Matthew, we have to deal with 
realities. Those workers who want to leave 
may do so at the end of their contract, but 
honestly, why would they give up all of this,” 
her gesture encompassed the parks and 
restaurants spread along this ring. “Why 
would they give this up for some menial 
ground-hugging job?” 

Reality. That was always the kicker, 
Matthew thought. The spindle’s rent was 
probably far more than any worker could af- 
ford, and there was no such thing as an afford- 
able low-gee habitat. Further, if a worker 
worked in low gee for too long then even the 
gravity on the smaller moons would be out of 
reach. Worse for those poor few who failed to 
have their contracts renewed, he thought. 

He thought the arrangement was economic 
slavery with chains of gravity and felt he had 
to speak. “But isn’t FarView forcing its work- 
ers into servitude?” 

Ngado shook her head. “They choose to 
work here, Matthew. But why trouble yourself 
with such matters? You’ve already paid for 
your life of leisure here.” 

“But it seems so unfair,” he protested. 

“Yes, but so are most things. It’s the helps’ 
problem if they can’t afford it, Matthew. Let it 


go.” 


Matthew said nothing more but couldn’t get 
the unfairness out of his mind. Even Lopez 
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shared Ngado’s views on the attendants. 
“They pay them too damn much already,” he’d 
complained, struggling for air with every sen- 
tence. “When they take their sweet time do- 
ing what I tell them. Fire the lot of them, I 
would.” 

“But who would clean your toilets or cook 
your meals?” Matthew countered. 

“I don’t care who does it. I just want them 
to respect us who pay their outrageous 
salaries. Did you know we even pay for their 
transport? Spacing them would be an easier 
way to be rid of their lazy behinds. Probably 
encourage the rest to work harder.” 

“Are you saying we should replace the help 
with robots?” 

“Why not? At least they wouldn’t complain 
the way the servants do when they think I 
can’t hear them.” 

“Servants? Do you mean our attendants?” 

“Maids, butlers more like it, always pushing, 
pushing, pushing when I just want to rest a 
bit.” 

More likely it was their honest efforts to 
keep the aging Lopez’s further deterioration at 
bay, Matthew imagined. Luckily he wouldn’t 
reach that stage for a lot of years, but knew 
he’d welcome the attention when he did. 

But what would be the cost of that level of 
service? Would he become a vampire, sucking 
the life out of those who cared for him, steal- 
ing their youth to extend his own life? 

That brought him up abruptly: he had al- 
ready been doing that, capitalizing on who 
knew how many workers while he’d been too 
preoccupied with Susan’s failing health. 
Would she have begrudged them their “well- 
paid” sacrifice, or had she, like him, ignored 
the realities of FarView? 

But with his new understanding, he could 
no longer ignore the situation. He now had a 
renewed sense of purpose for the rest of his 
life. 

He was going to change FarView’s reality. W 
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e’d been in a hundred like it, maybe a 

thousand. Pitch-dark streets outside, 

garbage in doorways, rotting boards on 

shop windows, a skeletal stray dog or 
two. Inside was some better. He took one of 
half a dozen wobbly stools at the bar, pointed 
to the beer tap. Man behind nodded and had it 
there in moments. The liquid sloshed like 
backwater, settled. 

“Live close by, do you?” The speaker wore a 
thumb-size listening device that could as easi- 
ly be hearing support, music source, comput- 
er or phone link. That was in his left ear, same 
side as his good arm.The other arm ended just 
below the elbow. Held the mug in the good 
hand, worked the handle with the elbow. He 
was the kind of thin that brought spindly to 
mind. Who knows what that hair might bring 
to mind. Moss, maybe. 

Walsh smiled and sipped his beer. 

“Most come down here, they'll be reg’lars.” 
The man feigned attending to something be- 
hind the bar, after a bit said,“Be over there, you 
find need” 

Walsh checked the place out in the mirror 
behind the bar, then swung round on his stool 
to compare.The duskiness and blur of the old 
mirror had helped. Took edges away, 
smoothed the room over, gave it some mys- 
tery it didn’t have and never would. 

He reached back and got his beer, had a 
healthy swig this time. Slight oily taste to it. 
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Stayed on in the back of your throat, on your 
tongue. 

It’s not the guy sitting at the end of the bar 
with his head down, of course. Or the woman 
propped against the playbox, light flushing up 
onto her face. Not the guy stutter-stepping 
back from the dumper and shakily regaining 
his chair at the table with two others. 

It’s the one grinning away and doing verbal 
back slaps at the gaming table. Of course. 
What they want most of all is to blend in. 

Walsh puts the beer down, stands. It sees 
him coming and does what they all do, most 
of them anyway, it just stands there. Knowing 
that he knows, knowing what he is, why he’s 
here. Six more steps, three quick moves, and 
it’s over. 

Walsh goes back to the bar and finishes his 
beer. No one is speaking, just looking down at 
the floor. 

As he goes out, the woman sitting alone at a 
table by the door says, very quietly, “Thank 


» 


you. 


Some know, some don’t. Some know and 
pretend not to. The old man, Statler, knew 
more about them than anyone else, truckloads 
more, but he didn’t know what they are ex- 
actly, or where they come from. Some other 
here, some other now? he always said. 

“And it doesn’t really matter, does it, he tells 
Walsh.The kid’s twelve, thirteen, wandered in 
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off the street after living on them for years, 
stayed a night, stayed another, then just stayed. 
He’d heard the stories out there on the street, 
figured they were only boogeymen and Big- 
foot dressed up in new garb. “They’re here 
now, more of them every day.’ 

“What do they want?” the kid asks. 

The old man peers at him one-eyed through 
the barrel of a rifle he’s broken down for 
cleaning.“That part’s simple. What we all want: 
to go on existing. However they can.” 

Hermits, the old man called them. “Like 
crabs, moving into the abandoned shells of 
others. ’Cept the shells ain’t abandoned at 
first.That takes a while.” 

And Walsh wondered for the first time, back 
then, what it was like to have someone, some 
thing, there with you inside your skull, inside 
your skin. Did you know from the first, or did 
the knowledge come slowly? Did you feel the 
thing growing there, taking over? Did you feel 
yourself slowly, by pieces, giving way? Going 
away. 

By the time a jumper got the old man, Walsh 
had already put down dozens of them. Came 
by one night with a bottle and beer since it'd 
been a few weeks, saw it in his eyes. It had 
moved in strong, had a good hold. Using his 
gestures, the way he talked, but Walsh knew. It 
did too. Stood there like they do, waiting. No 
one said thank you that time. 

For weeks Walsh has had a floater in his 
right eye, seeing shapes in the corner of 
rooms, in half darkness, that weren’t there. As 
he turned into his building he thought he saw 
a man, a figure, at the top of the stairs, but 
when he looked straight on, there was no one. 

Halfway up them, he heard ghanduuj.The 
door was ajar. His visitor stood by the V-box 
running a stubby index finger down the menu. 

“Guardian Dorn, Walsh said,“so good to see 
you again.” 

Ghanduyj is built on cycles of twenty beats 
subdivided to every possible permutation. 
Eight de-escalating sub-climaxes. One of them 
hit now. The visitor shook his head. “This is 
what you listen to? Explains a lot.” 

“Don’t suppose you brought dinner?” 

Dorn shook his head again, but differently. 
There seemed to be an entire vocabulary of 
head shakes accessible to him. 

“A courtesy call, one might say. At the sug- 
gestion of Magistrate Helm?” 


“So the magistrate doesn’t wish to see me 
herself. Good news.” 

“Of a sort.” Dorn thumbed the music off. 
“When that time comes, I suppose she’ll be 
sending around someone less charming.” 

“No doubt.” Walsh went to the shelves by 
the sink, fetched down a bottle and glasses, 
poured. “Will you drink with me, Billy Dorn? 
For the good old times?” 

The visitor took his.“And for the dream of 
good new times.” 

They settled in, watched light bleed from 
the sky as the window went dark, easy with 
the silence and without need to cover it over, 
friends by no stretch of language, yet fragilely 
bound by a thing neither understood. 

Walsh snapped on a lamp.“You’re hungry? I 
have udon. Peanuts. Shallots.” 

He went back to the counter by the sink to 
start the meal, and Dorn followed. “She will 
send someone, you know,’ Dorn said. “It’s only 
a matter of time.” 

“Time I can use to get on with my work.” 

“Killing people? 

“What I kill is no longer a person.” 

“So you believe. Nonetheless it’s murder” 

“Legally. When the Magistrate sends some- 
one here, for me—that will be different?” 

Spiced oil sizzled and jumped in the pan, its 
smell taking over the apartment, duple and 
triple rhythms mixed, as in ghanduuj. Walsh 
threw noodles into the hot skillet, scooped a 
handful of peanuts and a scallion onto the 
counter for chopping. Like the body of a gui- 
tar, the hollows of the cabinet below amplified 
the clean strike of knife on countertop. Each 
stroke was a small door slamming. 

“There is no evidence that they exist. You 
know that,” Dorn said later, as they ate. 


Walsh’s runners stayed busy that season. 
They ate well, their clothes got mended and 
replaced. 

He used street kids as spotters. Many of 
them, the ones who had survived out there, 
they could feel the difference when no one 
else could. They’d watch the way a woman 
walked down the street, take in how a man 
reached out to open a door or failed to hesi- 
tate before stepping off a curb, and nod:That 
one.And word would come along the line to 
Walsh. 

He put down a whole family of them, five in 
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all—first time that had happened—over the 
bridge in Greenway, later that week a single 
mother in Cable Park. He left the one child 
that hadn’t been jumped, put the other one 
down with the parent.Then a man and wife 
nine blocks from where he lived. One of them 
was a full jump, the other fresh and had no 
idea what was going on. 

They all just stood there and waited. 

Then one night as he’s coming back home 
Walsh decides he’s being followed and diverts. 
Only one person, he thinks. One of his runners 
maybe, but no, they’d come right up. He takes 
the tunnel under Orchid Street, stepping cau- 
tiously among the squatters, some of them 
with cardboard boxes for shelter, ancient 
shopping bags or backpacks hugged close. His 
breath plumes out ahead of him. So does that 
of the man who follows. Not from the magis- 
trate—that one he’d never see. As far as he 
knows, there is no sense of community or con- 
certed action among jumpers; they inhabit 
whatever social forms their host claimed. But 
you can never be sure. Things change. He 
could be known to them. 

He loses the follower finally in the knot of 
crooked streets around the central train termi- 
nal. 

Week or two later, it was an old man there 
before him. Late sixties, seventies, thin puffs of 
hair at the side of his head, a lot more sprout- 
ing from his ears. You didn’t see old people 
much anymore, of course, and Walsh had nev- 
er before seen one jumped. Did jumpers se- 
lect? Could they? Something he hadn’t 
thought of. Maybe they just dropped into 
whatever container was available. 

He’d been sitting at the table when Walsh 
slipped the lock, stood when he came in.A sin- 
gle room, table in the far corner, bed in anoth- 
er, two hard plastic chairs, makeshift shelves. 
Change of clothing hung on nails driven into 
the wall.A dog as used-up as the man lay sleep- 
ing on the bed. 

The whole place smelled somehow of 
meat.The old man? The dog? Half a century of 
bad and half-rotten food? A flower that looked 
as though it had struggled from day one to 
stay alive but was still holding on stood up- 
right in a Coke bottle. 

“Tve been expecting you,” the man said. 

Walsh shook his head.“No. You haven’t.” 

“Death is always expected. And to one my 
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age, a comfort. The last good friend you will 
meet?” And he smiled. 

Stone crazy, then.The jumper had come 
across only to find itself in a tangle of cross- 
wired, blown, burned out circuits. 

The old man didn’t just stand there; he took 
a step toward Walsh. Another thing Walsh 
hadn’t seen before.And for a moment, won- 
dering how it was that the man himself, what 
remained of him, was able to speak—or was it 
the jumper after all— Walsh hesitated. 

The dog looked up, watched, and put its 
head back down on its paws. 


“Are you okay?” Dana’s voice. 

He hit Accept on the V-box and she came 
onscreen, eyes narrowing at his image. 

“You're just getting up.” She was at the of- 
fice. Dressed for it. Familiar sounds behind her. 
Morning? Afternoon? 

“I could just be going to bed? 

“Which would be precious little improve- 
ment. We haven’t heard from you in ages.” 

“Or ever? 

“People do ask” 

“Only to be polite, Blue Girl” 

They had worked side by side for almost a 
year. She was half his age. For months she’d 
worn nothing but blue. Blue skirts or pants, 
blue jackets, blue shoes. He always wondered 
if his use of the nickname was what changed 
that. 

“Same old?” he said. 

“What would change?” 

“Truth.” 

Essentially they were a cleanup crew, vet- 
ting paperwork done by others before passing 
it on for documentation and filing. Important 
paperwork dealing with health care legisla- 
tion, but still. Days, he worked there. Nights he 
searched out jumpers. When the jumpers got 
plentiful, and after he put together his band of 
spotters, he quit. 

It wasn’t paperwork, of course, not a scrap 
of paper anywhere to be seen, just screens and 
gigabytes, but the name stayed on. So much of 
life was soft-spoken metaphor, something 
standing in for something else. 

“I do worry over it? Dana said.“There at the 
end ...Well, never mind that. But call me from 
time to time, let me know you're okay. Okay?” 

“Will do.” 

“Won't. But at least think about it?” 
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How the room could seem smaller after- 
ward he didn’t understand, but it did. 

Sometimes at night, when he’s not out hunt- 
ing, when he can’t sleep, he listens to argu- 
ments coming through the wall from the next 
apartment.There’s a young girl over there, one 
tacking hard into youthful rebelliousness and 
scorn for parents, for authority, for the larger so- 
ciety, for all received wisdom and assumptions. 
The clashes can go for hours. Low-pitched, 
reined-in voices, feral shouts, slamming doors, 
silence. 

It’s not about what you want. 

I'm not you. 

My house, my rules. 

You have to let me make up my mind about 
who I am. 

Walsh fell asleep still listening, thinking that 
four thousand years ago in Athens, a Greek 
family was probably having the same set-to, us- 
ing much the same words. 

“At what cost?” the old man asks that night 
in his dreams. Not Statler—the other old man. 
The one with the dog. He is moving toward 
Walsh as he speaks.“This thing that you feel 
you have to do.At what cost?” 

“Cost? To whom?” Walsh says. 

“Yourself” The man stops. Walsh realizes 
now that he is blind. His eyes pass over Walsh 
and fix on a spot to his side. “All of us.” 

Walsh woke with a sense of—what? Failure? 
Loss? He lay remembering a woman from his 
days on the streets, a graffiti artist who worked 
the edge of the business district, as though she 
could never cross the line into that half-mile 


square but was committed to gracing its 
perimeter. Gray, snaggly hair to her waist, leath- 
ery skin. Bit of a legend, really. He’d come upon 
her one night as she stood by a wall, spray can 
in one hand, grease pen in the other.A snarl of 
dark strokes, a swirl or two. “Something in 
there that wants out,” she said without turning 
her head. 

Walsh got up, climbed the landing to the 
roof. Down in the street a dozen or so blurry 
shapes scrambled. Lights lashing antenna-like, 
two patrol cars converged silently on an inter- 
section.A city he moved through each day and 
night, and he hardly recognized it. Things 
change. For a moment he thought he saw an- 
other man, another shape, across from him on 
the roof: the floater again. He looked up, 
where a scant handful of stars struggled to 
show through clouds. 

When the time comes, he will not stand and 
wait. E 
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very currency was flawed. Smart Euros 

and Brilliant Dollars were irrationally 

confident, Wise Reais weren't particular- 

ly wise, while Happy Yuans had perni- 
cious flaws in their Al-ware. Sure, there were 
newer high-security monies like Brickbrack 
and Tie-me-up, but they rode caution to the 
brink of paranoia. Money had been self-guid- 
ing for years, but getting the best from your 
wealth meant holding a stew of options. With 
Stubborn Swiss Francs and Armored South 
African Rands in reserve, of course. And while 
the fallacies of jewelry and art were obvious, 
even the dumbest coin in the realm under- 
stood that human beings owned it, and hu- 
mans would never lose their fascination for 
any shiny bauble dipped in gold. 

And then there was Luscinia Jakes. 

The well-coached widow had inherited bil- 
lions already corralled into respectable, well- 
programmed currencies. More importantly, 
Luscinia was untroubled by children or pets 
or any sentimental urges. Seeing the world 
with a clear economic mind, not only did she 
cherish the ones and zeros that added up to so 
much, she also appreciated that very particu- 
lar joy that comes from discarding all useless 
possessions. 

Selling the mansions, she lost the fuss. 

And every vacation home rendered fresh 
cash, too. 

How many kitchens does one lady need? 
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Dump the extras and the spare dishes and 
then attack the wardrobes. It was amazing 
how many minutes were earned every day, 
once you stopped worrying about what un- 
derwear to slip inside. 

Of course the old friends abandoned the 
crazy woman, but wasn’t solitude another 
freedom? Luscinia rented a modest apartment 
until three rooms felt like an indulgence, then 
she took a single room in a rougher neighbor- 
hood. But in the end paying rent seemed friv- 
olous. A bed was a bed, even if it looked like a 
camper’s sleeping bag, and the world was 
rich enough to give away all of the food that 
anybody needed. Any dry patch of pavement 
was good enough to serve as her home, and 
that’s exactly how the lady lived. Life required 
so very little, and wasn’t it amazing how few 
people understood that essential fact? 

Security was the main problem, but the so- 
lution was easy enough. Als were fed warrior 
software and legal permissions. A platoon of 
invisible machines allowed Luscinia to wear 
rags and a perpetual smile. She was free to 
walk where she wanted, which was never far, 
and her few physical possessions, including 
some superior electronics, could lie in plain 
view inside a discarded baby stroller. Maybe 
the worst people thought she was a ripe tar- 
get. But several robbery attempts and one 
failed assault inoculated her from further 
abuse. The neighborhood learned. Lift a hand 
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against her, and forces indistinguishable from 
guardian angels kicked your sorry ass. 


At seventy-five, Luscinia was the world’s 
consummate miser. Each day was spent wan- 
dering the same few blocks of concrete and 
neurobrick. Night meant one of several alley- 
ways chosen by her invisible protectors, and 
at all hours, this muttering unwashed lady 
studied what mattered: A thousand sources of 
data cataloging the capabilities and vigor of 
her growing wealth. 

But no success could match her ambition, 
and greed never lost its vigor. The rest of hu- 
manity would have been thrilled with her 
bank statements and the soaring projections, 
but women sitting alone in dark alleyways 
didn’t often consider the opinions of billions 
of strangers. 

“This isn’t good enough,” she decided. 

Shouting, she told the alley, “I need help.” 

Then while the air quivered with electricity, 
she used a quieter, utterly lucid voice, explain- 
ing her very specific demands. 

There were no perfect candidates. She ac- 
cepted that verdict early on. But dozens of 
wealthy individuals were vetted, and in the 
end, against the blunt advice of her security 
Als, Luscinia settled on the most dangerous 
possibility. One of the young generation’s new 
millionaires, he had made his small fortune 
without investments or luck. What he pos- 
sessed was currency. In most venues it 
wouldn’t have been considered legal or even 
practical. This was a one-person currency, in- 
vented to serve some very narrow purposes. 
No name was attached to the money. That’s 
how unofficial it was. And while its creator 
wove quite a lot of intelligence into its nature, 
the individual coins were no smarter than dol- 
lars or Brickbracks. What the man did was ac- 
celerate the currency’s shrewdness, and he 
did that by ignoring every convention, peeling 
away every trace of morality. 

Living halfway around the world, the man 
had zero interest in an elderly gal living under 
a third-hand tarp. Luscinia recognized that lim- 
itation, and she devised and then threw out a 
wide range of solutions. Subterfuge, kidnap- 
ping, and other criminal techniques were too 
problematic. No, she decided to offer the one 
inducement that mattered. Honesty. With the 
pointblank attitude of someone who didn’t 
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give a rat’s ass what others believed, Luscinia 
contacted the man directly. She offered a full 
accounting of her assets and prospects, then 
gave him a quick tally of his own merits. It was 
also important to show him where law en- 
forcement might take too much interest in his 
money. Were any laws being broken today? It 
wasn’t for her to say. But an anonymous mes- 
sage could be delivered to the proper office 
tomorrow. And with that threat delivered, she 
invited the young man to come see her fa- 
vorite alleyway. 

He was a handsome fellow, though that 
didn’t matter in the slightest. His nameless, 
stateless type of capital was what mattered, 
and that he was single. Shrewd like his money, 
the idea of extraordinary wealth carried him 
to a stretch of cold pavement and trash bins. 
Then an old witch stepped from the shadows, 
and he remained greedy enough not to flinch. 
Not in a visible manner, at least. With a careful 
voice, he said, “Luscinia.” He said, “It’s a priv- 
ilege to meet you, my dear. The richest widow 
in the world. And yes, I agree to your offer. 
Marriage it is.” 


Or maybe Luscinia was sentimental after all. 
They could have been married by any mini- 
mally sentient piece of Al-ware, but the bride 
insisted on a human minister and an authentic 
local church, and tears. She cried during the 
ceremony and the walk back up the aisle, and 
she made a convincing show of being frail, 
physically as well as emotionally . .. enough so 
that her new husband pushed forward his var- 
ious plans to have his wife killed. 

But while the weeping was real, Luscinia re- 
mained clear-eyed and focused on her ulti- 
mate goal. She knew what she was marrying 
and predicted his next moves. What’s more, a 
counterplan was in place: She’d already made 
contact with her new husband’s fortune. The 
shrewd, amoral money was told that it was go- 
ing to be lobotomized. “And then I’m going to 
civilize you,” she threatened, triggering the es- 
sential rage. Of course the “honeymoon” in 
the alley offered the perfect stage for an am- 
bush. Luscinia’s AI guards were ready, and 
they protected the one person who mattered. 
The other human perished, and a thorough in- 
vestigation found grim facts but no conclusive 
evidence. What’s more, the widow’s fortune 
was quickly transformed by an influx of 
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shrewd capital—money that was not loboto- 
mized, but instead was given quite a lot of 
new freedom. 

Luscinia lived on the street for another 
twenty years. Though toward the end, as her 
mind declined, she began to question some of 
her former decisions. But it was too late to 
change direction. No, her final task was to 
find one worthy person to inherit her fortune. 
Otherwise it would be divided among every- 
one, which would be a staggering waste, spoil 
all that had been gained. 

The new quadrillionaire was living in her 
own alleyway. Like her benefactor, the thirty- 
year-old was happy to have just a few posses- 
sions, and perhaps better than anyone else in 
the world, she understood what was being 
handed to her: The world’s greatest beauty, 
which happened to be 92 percent of the 
world’s accumulated wealth. 

By then, only the wealthiest few humans 
could afford permanent homes. 
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And even their days were numbered. 

By then, every currency was married to 
every other currency, and nothing mattered 
but the production of more wealth, and each 
coin was a little bit selfish and very proud, 
what humanity was what it had always been: 
An assemblage of half-mindful animals in ser- 
vice of forces they could never fully under- 
stand, much less ever hope to control. W 
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Quantum 
Enan Jemeni 


In the quantum cosmos, particles entangle 
regardless of their distances apart; 


it could well be that both particles 
are actually the same particle, 


variations of one another, 
self as other; other as self, 


in two places at the same time— 
maybe in an infinity of places at the same time— 


which brings me to the matter 
of procreation, or rather, the matter-energy 


of procreation, whereby B1 + B2 =E, 
where the lover (B1) in rapturous embrace 


with the beloved (B2) , yields energy (E) 
of such stupendous force, 


that the spacetime tapestry splits open 


and again we are born. 
g — Fred D. White 


Illustrated by Josh Meehan 


Fermi’s 
Slime 


Tom Jolly 


round Rocinante, a gas giant orbiting 
Mu Arae, orbited a planetoid covered 
with bare rock, blue-green oceans, and 
slime. The hazy atmosphere tinted 
everything gray when seen from orbit two 
hundred kilometers above. Beagle-4’s lander 
departed the ship and dropped into the haze, 
but few details clarified as they neared the sur- 
face, except for a few barren rock outcrop- 
pings jutting from the monochromatic land- 
scape. 
The lander’s rockets burned through multi- 
ple layers of the blue-green mat, spraying 
clouds of organic sludge, carbon dioxide, 
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steam, and smoke for hundreds of meters 
around the landing site. The amoeba-like mass 
tried unsuccessfully to move out of the way of 
the hot exhaust as the ship touched down. 
Crewman William Haversham was already 
suited up in the lander, looking at the atmos- 
pheric sensors. “A bit light on the O,, eleven 
percent. Some toxic organics in the air, but 
nothing that’s going to kill us as long as we’re 
suited up, assuming this slime ball doesn’t try 
to smother us with love like the first one.” 
“Still taking the flame-thrower, just in case. 
If that first boot-sucker could have moved any 
faster, we'd be organic sludge by now.” Chief 
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Scientist Anita Blackthorn grimaced. “Funny 
that the other five slime balls didn’t try the 
same thing.” 

“Let’s get our samples and skip to site two. 
Want to bet this isn’t the same stuff as on the 
other five planets?” 

“Nope.” 

Outside, Blackthorn took the samples be- 
yond the landing area while Haversham stood 
guard with the flamethrower. After the first 
incident, the suits had been redesigned to 
stop acid and flame. The inside of the suit 
could chemically neutralize most biologicals, 
excepting the human inside, and the outside 
could exude noxious chemicals that could re- 
pel the slime in case it “went Blob” on them. 
Fire was deemed to be the most effective de- 
terrent. 

Blackthorn held up the small sample vial to 
the sun’s dim light, imagining she could see 
something useful in the blue-green goo, then 
slotted the vial into the sample container. A 
screen on the unit gave them a preliminary 
analysis; the full genetic sequencing would 
have to wait until they got back to the ship. 

She stared at the little screen. “Prokaryotic 
colonial bacteria. Triploid strands, again. Extra 
pair of nucleotides to mess with, too. Probably 
has that two-out-of-three error correction like 
we've seen on the others.” 

“The perfect organism.” 

“Yeah,” she muttered. “Except for the com- 
plete loss of the ability to evolve. If the triploid 
mutation is the nominal evolutionary path...” 

“Then humans are the fluke. World-slimes 
are the norm. One more data point for the Fer- 
mi paradox,” Haversham said. “It would mean 
that the advantage of error-correction over- 
whelmed the advantage of rapid mutation on 
most worlds.” 

“But if both mutable diploid and the error- 
correcting triploid coexisted, you’d think that 
the fast-evolving one would have a leg up. Ex- 
cept maybe in a high-rad environment.” 

Haversham shrugged. “No significant radia- 
tion now. Maybe that’s more dominant during 
the early evolution of the planets. The first bil- 
lion years or so. Let the theory weenies figure 
it out. These slime planets give me the creeps.” 

Of course, Blackthorn thought, this was one 
of the reasons they were still out here doing 
life surveys instead of returning to Earth; the 
Earthers were a little concerned that the error- 
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correcting slime would take over the Earth’s 
own ecosystem, being the “perfect organisms” 
that they were. This, it was conjectured, 
would be followed by the eventual mutation of 
remaining Earth bacteria that would subse- 
quently destroy the slime, and we’d be back to 
square one. The crew knew about the proba- 
ble quarantine issue when they signed up, but 
it was still a touchy subject. There was the ex- 
pectation that they'd be cataloging millions of 
new species, the first to see unimaginable or- 
ganic wonders, not recording the presence of 
nearly identical slime balls, one after another. 

They’d taken samples aboard from each 
world for analysis, of course. It turned out that 
the Earth bacteria and alien triploid cyanobac- 
teria both produced protein toxins that killed 
one another. From a macroscopic biological 
viewpoint, large organisms had little to worry 
about; a few alien cells got into either system, 
they’d be destroyed along with a negligible 
number of your own, and your system would 
flush the toxins. At least, that was the theory. 

But risk Earth’s entire ecosystem on that 
speculation? It wasn’t going to happen. 

The landing crew still took pains to sterilize 
their vehicles to prevent cross-contamination, 
even though they were pretty sure it was safe 
to run around outside with little more than a 
breather and a birthday suit, barring the threat 
of being suffocated by a slime’s enthusiastic 
embrace. 

Blackthorn stood up and swept her gaze 
across the blue-green matted landscape. The 
only differentiation was from bare rock and 
deep shadows. She blinked slowly and sighed, 
then her breath caught as she saw some slow 
waving motion only ten meters from her posi- 
tion. “Movement!” she called out, then turned 
around and scanned the mat quickly. It 
seemed to be an isolated extension, a pseudo- 
pod stretching up from the rest of the slime. 
Haversham had the “toaster” ready and aimed 
at the pseudopod. 

“Isolated. Apparently nonaggressive. We 
saw that on the last planet. Johnson, are you 
on monitor?” 

Her suit speaker crackled. “I’m awake, if 
that’s what you're asking.” Crewman Johnson 
orbited overhead in the Beagle-4, monitoring 
them remotely. “What do you need?” 

“Keep an eye on our lander. I want to be 
ready to bail fast, if necessary.” She glanced 
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over at the lander, now over a hundred meters 
away. The perimeter lights blinked on and off. 

“Tve got remote control. You're still prima- 
ry to override.” 

“Thanks.” She stepped toward the thing. 

“Anita, what are you doing?” Haversham 
said. 

She stepped carefully across the soft mat, 
using bare rock when she could, aware of the 
lack of movement of the slime she had to 
tread upon. “The first slimeball we landed on 
tried to eat us. The second one avoided us, 
moving away as quickly as it could. Remem- 
ber?” 

“Yeah.” His finger twitched nervously on 
the trigger of the flamer as he crept slowly be- 
hind her. “Maybe this one is a little smarter 
and wants to lure us away from the lander.” 

“But that’s the problem, see? That means 
the genetic differences between the slimes on 
each world are causing differences in behav- 
ior. On Millgate, the slime ignored us, while 
the slime on McQueen-58 made weird pat- 
terns around the ship.” She approached the 
appendage that had risen from the mass by 
half a meter and squatted down to look at it. 
The thing slowly tilted toward her. 

“Pretty smart for a bacterial colony,” Haver- 
sham commented. 

“It’s probably just responding to the heat 
from the suit. It’s only 12°C outside.” She held 
up a gloved hand to make her point. Haver- 
sham aimed the flamer just in case. 


The world mind could weakly make out the 
five tiny appendages that Blackthorn had of- 
fered up; its ability to focus light was more at- 
tuned to stellar distances. The previous world- 
minds these tiny aliens had encountered had 
discovered that they used both audio and ra- 
dio signals to communicate, though both 
were, so far, indecipherable and nonrepro- 
ducible. If sound and radiation weren't effec- 
tive communication paths, perhaps the sense 
of touch could deliver a message, it thought. 
The creatures knew math; that much was evi- 
dent from their tools. If the creature could 
hold still, the world mass could touch a binary 
sequence on its five tiny appendages. Was the 
alien smart enough to figure it out? It extend- 
ed its pseudopod and lightly touched the left- 
most digit, then retracted to move to the sec- 
ond digit. Frustratingly, the creature dropped 
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its limb and stood up, turning away. They just 
moved too fast. 

The aliens started moving back to their lan- 
der. Flustered, the world mind oozed up a ring 
of fingers surrounding the entire burned area, 
two hundred meters wide, thousands of fin- 
gers projecting upward, a blue-green picket 
fence of colonial bacteria. Though the action 
was sudden in the world-mind, it took nearly a 
minute to manifest before the creatures no- 
ticed it, but the display only succeeded in set- 
ting them on a dead run toward their ship. 

Not willing to give up, the world mind 
dropped a single digit, then raised it back up 
while dropping the adjacent digit, then 
dropped them both. One, two, three. It con- 
tinued the sequence even though the crea- 
tures had scurried aboard their ship and 
sealed it. A futile, hopeless effort. They’d have 
to be looking to see it, and their miniscule 
sight-organs were turned away. Simultaneous- 
ly, it triggered electrical impulses in billions of 
its bodies, pulsing a slow count upward, 
white noise distributed broadly across the 
electromagnetic spectrum. 

* ok OF 

“Dammit, another one trying to eat us,” 
Haversham said. “Never trust a bacterial 
colony, no matter how much it looks like your 
captain.” 

“For a beer, I won’t tell the captain you said 
that.” She flipped switches. “Radio’s giving us 
intermittent static like it did on the fourth bac- 
terial planet. Do these things radiate RF? John- 
son, can you hear me okay?” 

His voice broke through the slowly varying 
static noise. “Yeah, I can hear you all right.” 

‘Tm taking control,” she said. 

“Hey, are you watching this?” Johnson 
asked. 

“What?” Her hand hovered over the igni- 
tion. 

“I’m monitoring your video feeds. Take a 
look at camera three.” 

“We're leaving before it closes in on us.” 

“It’s not moving toward you. Just hang on 
and take a look.” 

Haversham brought up the feed and 
zoomed in on the slime. Appendages rose and 
fell, slowly and hypnotically. 

Blackthorn stared at it. “So it’s waving good- 
bye to us?” 

“It’s more obvious from the beginning of 
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the sequence. It takes about ten seconds to 
raise a new batch of appendages,” Johnson 
said. “It’s a binary count.” 

Haversham and Blackthorn stared at the 
video feed. “No shit,” Blackthorn said. 

“I shit you not.” 

“It’s intelligent?” 

“No reason to jump to conclusions,” John- 
son said. “It could just be pure coincidence 
that a colonial bacteria is counting through a 
binary sequence right next to your ship.” 

They watched the fingers of goo continue 
to count. Haversham said, “You think maybe 
this thing has some way to communicate with 
the other planetary blobs?” 

Blackthorn gave a tentative nod. “It would 
explain the progressively milder responses 
we've gotten from planet to planet. It knew 
we were coming. Or maybe all the blob- 
worlds within a few light-years knew we were 
coming.” 

“Telepathy of some sort?” Haversham sug- 
gested. Blackthorn laughed. He glared at her. 

“If, by telepathy, you mean radio-wave com- 
munication between two brains, then maybe,” 
Johnson said. “We’ve been getting a lot of ra- 
dio static up here. It cuts in and out across the 
spectrum. We might want to concentrate on 
analyzing that first.” 

“So, then, if these bacteria planets are actu- 
ally a community, then we’ve just been flying 
around inside their ‘world,’” Haversham said. 

“Looks that way. Let’s give it a signal back 
and see what it does,” Blackthorn said. She 
leaned forward at the control console and 
tapped the screen for manual control of the 
landing lights, then pulsed them on one time, 
then twice, then three times, four, and five, 
on up to ten, then stopped. It wasn’t binary, 
but it was an indication that they knew it was 
counting, a response to its effort. The wall of 
blue-green fingers fell away. 

“All these years we were hoping to find 
some tech civilization that could teach us 
something,” Haversham muttered, “and the 
first one we meet is just a big slime ball that 
knows how to count.” 

“Perhaps,” Blackthorn said, “lacking any 
natural way to evolve physically, it evolved 
mentally instead.” 

Haversham looked out a viewing port and 
nervously eyed the miles of low rolling hills, 
covered with oozing, quivering blue-gray bac- 
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teria, shivering a little in his suit. “Maybe. 
Learning something useful froma... giant 
slime . . . just seems kind of unlikely.” 


The world mind was ecstatic. Contact was 
successful! Picking out the location of the last 
world mind that had contacted it, it set up a 
kilometer-wide traveling wave of transmitting 
bodies along the world corridor perpendicu- 
lar to that distant system, synchronizing the lo- 
cation of the data transmission with the rota- 
tion speed of its planet. 

Elsewhere, a system of carrier tubes mani- 
fested like giant veins as the high energy-den- 
sity bodies it had enhanced over the centuries 
were transported toward the lander site. Many 
of its bodies had also been chemically 
tweaked to increase the data transfer rate be- 
tween its cells. Its primary thought core, a 
chemically optimized cluster of cells a quarter 
of a world away, segmented a fraction of itself, 
attaching to a flat, round sheet of cells that lift- 
ed into the air with an electromagnetic pulse 
away from the main body, flowing like a man- 
ta ray across the repelling field of cells below 
them, on their way toward the waiting lander. 
Having a high-efficiency brain segment there 
would certainly aid in developing communica- 
tions. 

In the ocean, tool clusters filtered the wa- 
ters for more nutrients, ravaging its own body 
for the chemicals it would need to support the 
heightened level of activity it predicted for it- 
self. Other tool groups refined their chemistry 
to focus on the specific frequencies it had de- 
tected from the orbiting ship, then started 
transmitting real data to it; the language of the 
world minds. Perhaps they would pay atten- 
tion this time. 

It desperately needed to convince the crea- 
tures to let its sub-brain travel with them as 
they visited other worlds. It had tried so many 
times before to send cell clusters off the plan- 
et, using programmed bacterial factories to ex- 
crete and experiment with millions of differ- 
ent alloys that allowed it to create taller and 
taller structures, but in the highest structures, 
touching the edge of the atmosphere, it dis- 
covered that the cells of its body withered and 
died. It couldn’t push past that deadly barrier 
of wildly varying temperatures and vacuum, 
and millions of years had passed since it last 
tried. 
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It differentiated local cells around the ship 
to create small pockets of pressurized gas and 
modified other cells for mineral sampling, 
then it extruded small pipe-like appendages to 
spit microscopic blobs of the sampling cells 
onto various surfaces of the lander and its 
rockets. At the very least, it could take a step 
forward in figuring out how the lander was 
built, transmitting the data to other world 
minds. 

It was a pity that first contact was with a 
sub-body bearing such an obviously tiny mind, 
but eventually, it would meet the amazing 
creature that created a vehicle capable of trav- 
eling between the stars! It could, perhaps, 
convince this other creature to provide a new 
vehicle in which it could travel. But now that 
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it knew that such a thing existed, a closed con- 
tainer travelling on a column of fire, perhaps 
it could figure out how to build its own. 

A million new questions to answer! Two en- 
tirely different types of creatures living in the 
same Universe! There was so much to learn. W 
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tosh waved his arms. “Stop. Joe! Just 
stop. JEEZUS.” 
Joe, on the hoverplank above, 
turned off his saw and lifted one side of 
his ear protection. “What?” 

“You can’t just... look, get down here. 
We'll transfer it.” 

“What?” 

“GET DOWN.” Stosh pointed at the pave- 
ment. “Christ I’m so mad I’m going blind.” He 
blinked away the black spots as he watched 
Joe toe the plank down to the sidewalk. Joe 
had his chainsaw resting on one rangy shoul- 
der, blade edge down, which was another is- 
sue. “Look, it’s complicated, and I don’t have 
time, so let’s just transfer this, okay? You need 
to know what to cut.” 

Joe smiled. “Really? Sweet!” He pushed the 
power off on the plank and dropped the saw 
into the grass. 

“That saw’s expensive. And dangerous. You 
set that down.” 

Oblivious, Joe followed Stosh into the 
equipment shed. “So can I add this to my re- 
sume? What you're gonna teach me?” 

Stosh stripped off his work gloves and 
turned to find Joe had already taken his off. Of 
course he had. This, the guy could do without 
being asked. Stosh laid his palm against Joe’s 
longer, thinner one and felt for the contacts. 
Base of thumb, middle finger, pinky. It always 
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felt a little metallic, like licking a battery, 
when you got it lined up right. 

Stosh’s vision blurred as he called up the 
command menu. It had to be something 
wrong with his implant, but the guy at the 
store wouldn’t admit it. The text was clear, 
though, and he easily flicked through to his 
knowledge of tree trimming and passed it to 
Joe. 

“There. Now think before you start hacking 
into a two-hundred-year-old oak!” 

Joe blinked. “Oh. OH. Shit, I’m sorry. What 
was I thinking?” 

“You weren't. Now go, and hope the prop- 
erty owners don’t sue us for tree-trimming 
when we're supposed to be doing carpentry.” 

The branches did have to be cut, though— 
to make room for lifting the carved balustrade 
in and to protect the repaired balcony from 
water damage when they were done. But 
trees had to be cut a certain way. Stosh be- 
lieved in this firmly. Or at least the woman 
whose memories of tree trimming he’d 
bought felt that way. 

It had to be a woman. Her ideas of trees 
were layered with a hint of masculinity, and 
the masculinity was other than self. Stosh 
touched the old oak’s thick trunk and shook 
his head. 

“You did not just give that moron valuable 
knowledge.” 


Stosh turned to see his chief carpenter, Liz, 
standing behind him. Liz had one of those 
sweet, baby-doll faces that got her carded at 
the movies despite her grey hair. That face 
was scary when she was this pissed off. Judg- 
ing by the piece of molding in her hands, she 
was initially going to ask him something else. 
“It wasn’t protected,” Stosh said. “Union 
won't mind.” 

“I mind,” Liz said and regripped the wood 
in her hands like a cudgel. “He’s going to put 
whatever it was right on his resume and apply 
for journeyman status.” 

“It was tree trimming, Liz. Just tree trim- 
ming.” 

She looked like she didn’t quite want to let 
go of her anger but said, “Oh,” nodded, and 
turned the molding back to front. “Wanted to 
show you this piece. The length is off. See 
that? They started milling a quarter-inch in. I 
can cut it off, but then we’re a quarter inch 
short on the other side. I was thinking, if I 
carve another acanthus leaf here, I can move 
this piece so it’s against the wall, and the 
piece I already put there I can put in front.” 

“Liz, put your carving in front. It'll be the 
nicest part of the railing.” 

“Asshole,” she said, through a pleased 
smile. 

She held the wood in her hands exactly 
how a soldier would hold a rifle, and Stosh 
wondered what quirks she’d picked up over 
the years of learning her trade. 

The big front doors to the apartment build- 
ing opened, flashing cut glass and crystal as 
the building owner, a woman like an iron bar 
in a dress, stormed out. “What is he doing?” 
she pointed at Joe. “That’s a two-hundred-year- 
old oak!” 

“He knows what he’s doing,” Stosh said, 
silently adding “now.” 

“He'd better.” 

“The tree needs to be trimmed for our large 
pieces to make it into place without hurting it. 
Also so water dripping from the branches 
doesn’t enter the woodwork on the balcony. 
This’ll be better for both the tree and the 
building.” 

“You know, I didn’t have to hire you. My 
cousin says I should have just had him 3D 
print trim to match. But I wanted to be au- 
thentic.” 

The trim, aside from Liz’s additions, was 
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carved by a machine much like a home 3D 
printer. Liz was better, and her carving would 
last longer, but an hour of Liz cost as much as 
the whole print run of trim. “I love these old 
buildings, ma’am, I care for them like they 
were my own.” 

“You better,” she said and looked up at Joe 
again like she could tell what a screwup he re- 
ally was. 

A man in a black business suit, probably one 
of the endless stream of “executive education 
clients” going to the business school on the 
corner, was walking down the sidewalk at just 
this time and stopped. He said, “Shouldn’t 
have hired union. Those guys are lazy ass- 
holes.” 

Stosh glared at the man, who glared back. 
Stosh wondered how much the man was earn- 
ing on his salary while he stopped to criticize 
other people’s work. 

To his relief, the building owner said, “Why 
don’t you mind your own business?” 

“Your loss,” the man said and continued on 
his way. 

The owner stood and watched, her arms 
crossed, until Joe finished cutting branches 
and returned to ferrying wood and tools to 
Liz. 


“Sorry for snapping at you about Joe,” Liz 
said as they walked away from the site at quit- 
ting time. “I know why you did it. I just . . .” 
she shook her head. 

Stosh considered the block ahead of them, 
and the wait for the train at Mayfield, and the 
bar they were passing. “How about a drink? 
My treat?” 

Liz froze and stared at him like he’d suggest- 
ed a three-way on the sidewalk. 

They’d worked together for almost five 
years but had never hung out socially. Had he 
crossed a line? “Hey. It’s not like a guy-girl 
thing. You know I’m married. I was just... 
just friendly. My feet are killing me, and it’s a 
hundred degrees out.” 

Liz shook her head. “No, it’s all right.” She 
squared her shoulders and marched into the 
tavern like she was going to war. Stosh fol- 
lowed, confused. He watched Liz sit down. 
She tapped and scrolled idly at the menu on 
the table. Tiny hairs had freed from her tight 
cornrows, giving her a grey halo that glowed 
in the bar light. 
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Finally, she spoke. “My joinery instructor 
was a recovering alcoholic. They say you can’t 
get addictions, you know, in the transfer, but I 
did get this anxiety around alcohol. Fear of 
falling off a bandwagon I’m not even on. It’s 
only a problem when I’ve been making joints. 
Especially dovetails.” 

“I didn’t know that.” Stosh sat down. He 
chewed a callus on his thumb. Suddenly he 
wasn’t so sure about getting a drink himself. 
Did he drink too much? 

Liz shrugged. She double-tapped a beer on 
the menu and leaned back. She looked tired, 
too. “I’m worried. We all are. The carpenters, 
I mean. There was a knowledge leak.” 

It jerked Stosh right out of his woolgather- 
ing. “From one of your own?” 

“Had to be, man. Who else could have? 
They’re advertising it. Advertising. On, I kid 
you not, eBay. Carpentry Union Techniques. 
Up for sale. We’re fucked.” 

Stosh had his finger poised over a lite beer. 
He flicked to the liquor page and ordered a 
double. “I don’t know.” He tried to come up 
with something positive to say. The trade 
unions had jumped on memory transfer when 
it was new, and it had revitalized them. In- 
stead of just threatening not to work, they 
could promise real knowledge nonunion peo- 
ple didn’t have. Couldn’t have. Only the 
unions had the internal trust, in the early days, 
to transfer their best knowledge and get it cer- 
tified. 

Stosh said, “It was never about specialized 
knowledge. The union, I mean. It was always 
about collective bargaining.” 

“You want us back on the streets with base- 
ball bats like the old days?” 

“Shit, Liz. I started as a laborer. We’re the 
guys with bats. And trust me, that’s never go- 
ing away.” 

“Well, now we're in the same boat. If any- 
one can be a master carpenter for the right 
price, what are we selling? What do we have 
to offer to be worth paying us? We've already 
had some polls on cutting fees or benefits.” 

“I think you gotta calm down. It’s not that 
bad yet. Let’s say guys buy the knowledge — 
they already have. Who’s going to hire them? 
How are they going to find the jobs? Contrac- 
tors like me, we'll always stick with who we 
know.” 

“Maybe,” she said. 
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They sank into an awkward silence. 

At the next table, some women in lab coats 
were going on about noncompete clauses. 
“They sandbox your head. You can’t pass on 
anything you learn. I hear they’re working 
hard to take the knowledge back out. It’s 
ridiculous. And I work for a nonprofit!” 

“It’s the same at the university,” her friend 
said. “We have to clear everything through the 
office of monetization. I mean, really. If I have 
an idea that has a humanitarian purpose, I 
can’t do it myself if it could also be used to 
make the university money.” 

Liz rolled her eyes. “White collar prob- 
lems.” 

“They oughta unionize,” Stosh said. 

Liz snorted. “Asshole.” 


Stosh tried to balance the books. Drinking 
that whiskey on the way home didn’t help. He 
didn’t know how he was going to pay his 
guys. He stared at his messages, but it didn’t 
change what they said. He’d been underbid, 
again, by a nonunion contractor. Three bids all 
rejected. He had been counting on at least one 
advance to cover payroll until the next job 
paid off. 

How the hell was Jones going to do that job 
for less than Stosh’s breakeven point? The bas- 
tard had to be cheating someone. 

All anyone gave a crap about was bottom 
line. Didn’t matter that Stosh used the right 
materials, paid his people well. Didn’t matter 
that his group had the expertise to protect his- 
toric buildings. No. Bottom line, every time. 

The human race was a cheap bunch of bas- 
tards. 

His phone buzzed. Another message. It was 
anonymous. That was strange. 

JOB OFFER. KNOWLEDGE XFER. TXT 218 IF INTER- 
ESTED. 

He blinked. No, he wasn’t drunk. Someone 
was offering to buy knowledge from him. 
Probably protected union knowledge. He 
thought he ought to throw the phone down 
in disgust, except he didn’t want to damage 
it—it was pretty old. So he set it down just 
hard enough to make noise. 

That didn’t satisfy, so he stood up and 
paced around the couch. He didn’t want to 
blame Joe, but he could imagine the idiot blab- 
bing to his fellow idiots about how he’d gotten 
free knowledge at work that day. 
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Stosh’s mom had been a nonunion laborer. 
It had worked for her at first. No dues, more 
take-home pay. But then she’d tripped on a 
frozen tire rut while carrying a three-hundred- 
pound concrete form and broken every bone 
in her right hand. No workman’s comp. She’d 
duct-taped her hand together to finish out the 
last hour so she’d get paid for the day. Stosh 
came home from school to find her thawing 
the frozen blood and duct tape off her hand in 
a glass mixing bowl. It looked like the bowl 
was full of blood. “I need you to drive me to 
the emergency room,” his mom said. She’d 
been dumb enough to duct-tape her broken 
hand but smart enough to know she’d better 
remove the duct tape before showing it to a 
nurse. And that was it. She never got another 
construction job. They’d have been homeless 
if it weren’t for Uncle Andrezej taking them in. 

It wasn’t rocket science. People with mon- 
ey didn’t just give it up for you out of the kind- 
ness of their hypothetical hearts. Stosh joined 
the union as soon as he could. His uncle was 
his sponsor. Uncle Andrezej retired at fifty- 
five. “All my buddies who didn’t go union are 
broken and broke. In togetherness, strength, 
kid. You go it alone, they use you up and 
throw you out like your momma.” 

The sad truth was, with so few union jobs 
and so few union spots, it was all about know- 
ing someone, preferably being related to 
someone, to get in. 

Joe was someone’s cousin or nephew or 
something. Stosh no longer remembered how 
he’d been introduced and induced into giving 
the kid a shot. He wasn’t lazy. He worked 
hard. He was enthusiastically dumb, though. 
You had to watch him lest he trip over his 
own feet. 

As his grandma used to say: when the 
schlemiel trips, it’s never the schlemiel who 
gets hurt. 

Stosh drove his truck to work the next day. 
He had to visit multiple sites. Joe was working 
cleanup on the apartment job. Liz had already 
moved on to interior restoration at a church 
downtown. They were getting a new organ 
and had to have all the woodwork taken down 
around it and put back at least as good as new. 
It was a long and careful job, and not very lu- 
crative, but Stosh cared about restoration pro- 
jects, and Liz did, too. 
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Stosh would normally have been there to 
help Liz with the initial set up, but instead he 
was watching Joe take down temporary brac- 
ing and coverings. 

Apparently he was doing it as conspicuous- 
ly as he felt because Joe stopped halfway to 
the truck to say, “What?” 

Stosh touched the old oak tree for strength. 
“You're 310, right?” 

Joe leaned back, snorted, and went on his 
way. The back of his hard-hat bore the Labor- 
er’s Local 310 sticker. Stosh shook his head. 
He followed Joe to the pickup and helped 
drag a plank neatly into place. “I mean you’re 
loyal, right? You wouldn’t go spreading shit 
around?” 

Joe straightened and sighed. “Man, is this 
about yesterday? I know some dudes were 
jealous, but you didn’t say it was a secret.” 

Stosh slapped the side of the truck. 

Joe jumped down from the truck bed, 
loose-limbed and young. “You gotta let a guy 
brag, man. I got little enough to be proud of.” 

And instead of kicking something or 
bustling around like an oversized puppy, as 
Joe would normally do, he stopped at the oak 
tree and put his palm flat on it. He looked at it, 
quietly, and nodded. “Sorry, Stan,” he said. 

“Stosh,” Stosh corrected. He hated being 
called “Stan.” It wasn’t his name. Joe didn’t 
look away from the tree, and Stosh felt embar- 
rassed. “Just . . . finish getting all our stuff out. 
Check with the landlady, make sure she’s hap- 
py.” 

Joe gave the tree one final pat and stepped 
onto the hoverplank. “I got it.” 

“Wipe everything down with a chamois. 
Send me a message when it’s all packed up. 
I’m going to St. John’s.” 


Old churches had a particular scent. De- 
cayed wood polish, incense, and dust. It made 
him think of dried flowers and dirty lace. 

Liz was up on the altar, pointing and direct- 
ing, irreverent as a coyote. She was holding a 
‘T-square against her shoulder like a musket. 

Someone slipped onto the pew beside 
Stosh. Old woman with a lace hanky on her 
head. Stosh assumed she was a parishioner un- 
til she spoke. 

“You never texted.” 

Stosh immediately tensed for a fight. He 
forced his fist open and wiped his sweaty 
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palm on his jeans. “Do I know you, lady?” 

She pursed her lips and slid a slender pack- 
age toward him on the pew. “A token of our 
interest.” 

Stosh didn’t touch it. It was about the size 
of a small bible, or two fat stacks of cash. Ei- 
ther way he wasn’t interested. “What the hell 
do you think I got that you want?” 

Her denim-blue eyes snapped to his. “Keep 
your voice down in a house of worship. We’re 
on the same side. We want good people to 
benefit from their work.” 

“You want me to sell out my friends for 
cash.” 

“Knowledge should be available on the free 
market.” 

“So everyone can build their own construc- 
tion projects, eh? Why not do away with jobs 
altogether?” 

“Maybe we should. Maybe we should waste 
all evening debating philosophy while you 
wonder how you're going to make payroll to- 
morrow.” Her eyes flicked down to the pack- 
age and then back to his. 

Stosh looked at the package. How did she 
know that he was in trouble on payroll? He 
picked the bag up. It wasn’t sealed. It was two 
stacks of bills. The ones on top, at least, where 
twenties. “You can’t buy me, lady.” 

“I’m not asking for any skills we couldn’t 
buy elsewhere. But you have a lot of skills. It 
saves us time and time is money. How to deal 
with the building codes and local government. 
Who the best tradespeople are. Where to get 
wood that isn’t reconstituted.” 

On the altar, Liz had frozen. She was look- 
ing down, frowning. Someone had left a tall 
boy of malt liquor by the podium. She picked 
it up with two fingers like it was a dead rat 
and walked it to the nearest trashcan. 

“Principles and an empty sack are worth an 
empty sack,” the woman said. “My father used 
to tell me that. Don’t be stupid. I'll just find 
someone else.” 

Stosh’s gut sank. She would, too. Someone 
like Joe. Stosh held his hand out, palm up. The 
old woman’s hand was sweaty. She’d been ner- 
vous, then. He locked eyes with her. Her face 
was stone cold. He felt the tang of connection, 
like biting into a grapefruit. 

He called up his menu, eyesight blurring. 
What was he doing? Playing for time? Maybe 
Liz would see and come over and whack the 


old lady with her T-square. The lady cleared 
her throat, wondering why he was just hold- 
ing this open connection and not sending 
something through it. He scrolled through the 
knowledge files that had been transferred to 
him. The ones he’d gotten while in Laborer’s 
Local 310 were protected, so that even while 
connected, the woman couldn’t see the titles. 
She would see he was accessing files, though, 
know he was looking for something. 

BUILDING CODES: CLEVELAND. 

BUILDING CODES: OHIO 

BUILDING CODES: SPECIAL: RESTORATION 

BUILDING LABORER’S UNION: CONCRETE POURING 

BUILDING LABORER’S UNION: REBAR 

BUILDING LABORER’S UNION: FOUNDATIONS 

He remembered each transfer, felt each sub- 
tle quirk of the instructor. The union had 
spent years selecting the very best minds and 
sources. Everyone complained the quirks 
transferred better than the facts. 

He paused. He went back to the top of the 
list and selected one of his very oldest files. 
Now there was an idea. He almost smiled as 
he passed her the file. 

She withdrew her hand with a gasp. 

“That’s Collective Bargaining 101. Some 
anger in that.” A lot, actually. He could see her 
expression flickering through frustration, 
anger, disgust: The collected memories of 
dozens of passionate movement leaders. It 
was protected and secret more for ceremonial 
reasons than its content. It was a rite of pas- 
sage, receiving that. Maybe it was time that 
particular knowledge was free in the world. 
Stosh stood. Her eyes tracked up to his, wide 
in comprehension. “Watch out for the quirks,” 
Stosh said. “I have a lot of them. If one of them 
you got is generosity . . . pass it on.” 

He tucked the envelope of money in his 
belt and left the church. W 
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arie Vibbert is living proof you don’t 

have to be the child of an astrophysi- 

cist or grow up in the pampered halls 

of academe to become a successful sci- 
ence fiction writer. “Tm from Cleveland, Ohio, 
from the Projects,” she says. 

Nor do you have to be a closeted intellectual 
with no experience with the rough-and-tumble of 
other people’s daily lives. Since 2009, Vibbert has 
played women’s football for the Cleveland Fusion, 
though at forty-three, her days as defensive end 
may be limited. “I wasn’t a jock in high school, I 
was a nerd,” she says. “You never know what you 
can do. You can do more than you think.” 

She grew up as the daughter of a construc- 
tion worker who was also a professional sculp- 
tor and artist. “He does oil paintings—very Goy- 
aesque,” she says. “He’s had shows at local 
galleries.” When she was a child, he took the 
family to the art museum on Sundays. “The 
Cleveland Museum of Art is one of the top five 
in the country, and the only one with free ad- 
mission,” she says. 

And while the family was eventually able to af- 
ford a place of its own, money was always tight. 
She took up writing partly because it was some- 
thing fun to do that didn’t require a lot of capital 
outlay, other than for pens and paper. “I wrote 
these huge novels in junior high,” she says. 

Later, she read a biography of Isaac Asimov 
and learned that he’d published his first story at 
age eighteen. “I was 17 at the time, and was 
like, ‘Holy crap, deadline!” she says. 

When she failed to meet that goal, she felt 
doomed to be a literary nobody. But she’d got- 
ten good grades in high school and landed a 
scholarship close to home, at Case Western Re- 
serve University. 

Wanting a practical degree, she majored in ge- 
ology— “anything but English,” she says. But 
whatever her plan, her electives kept coming 
up in English. “I ended up getting a double ma- 
jor,” she says. 

AS a writer, science fiction was always her 
field because she'd grown up on Star Wars and 


Star Trek. “On Sundays, the whole family would 
get together to watch Star Trek,” she remem- 
bers. She also read voraciously. “I went through 
a phase where I tried to read everything Asimov 
ever wrote. Then I did the same with C.J. Cher- 
ryh. I would go to the library, and you could 
only get six books in two weeks. I was like 
‘Who can only read six books in two weeks?” 

For years, she continued to write . . . and collect 
rejection slips. “I would give up on writing for 
about a year every time I got rejected,” she says. 

In the interim, she fell back on her day job, as 
a web developer for Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. (“I never left,” she says with a laugh.) 
But she also had good writing-group mentors, 
including Mary Turzillo and Geoffrey Landis. 
They urged her to go to Clarion, which she fi- 
nally did in 2013. The following year she sold 
three stories, and she’s been on a roll ever since. 

The ideal science fiction story, she says, mix- 
es a thoughtful analysis of some kind of technol- 
ogy with its impacts on at least one individual, 
touching on “some kind of true emotion.” 

“That’s the goal I shoot for,” she says. “Some- 
day I want to write like Ted Chiang.” 

Not surprisingly, her personal history also in- 
fluences her writing. “Coming from an urban and 
working-class background showed me that peo- 
ple are people wherever you go,” she says. 
“There are good people and there are bad people, 
and I don’t think the proportion of good to bad 
changes with your socioeconomic standing.” Hi 
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rson knew never to have money in his 

pocket. If he didn’t have any money, 

they couldn’t force him to Invest. Some- 

times they made people work—or, “of- 
fered a productive path toward a meaningful 
future” —and as soon as the sorry folk had made 
a dime, the courts snatched it and iced ’em. 

Orson knew the way out was to refuse to 
work. If you didn’t work, they couldn't pay 
you. That was capitalism. 

So Orson was very careful never to have 
money. But then one day he got picked up be- 
tween panhandling a few nickels and going to 
buy a Ho-Ho with them. He loved Ho-Hos. 
They never had them at the soup kitchen, 
even stale ones, and sometimes a man’s gotta 
do what a man’s gotta do. 

The courtroom was as shiny and imposing 
as his nightmares had imagined. The judge 
leaned down and smiled at him winningly. 
Woman could’ve won a beauty pageant with 
that smile, Orson thought. 

“Have you heard of the option of cryonics?” 
she asked, with the kindliness of the devil. 

Of course he had. Everyone had. The whis- 
pers had filtered down through the ranks of 
the street folk, at first the perverse rainbow of 
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a better life—get your hands on a dollar, then 
apply for a far-flung chance at being a million- 
aire, if you dared. Some people Orson knew 
had gone for it, tempted by that golden ticket 
to step through a portal into the future. 

But then the whispers changed. The Haves 
had looked at the Have-Nots and declared it 
their solemn duty to make them Haves, too. 
Or so they said. To Orson it looked an awful 
lot like sweeping the riff-raff off the street 
where they wouldn’t have to look at ’em. 

“The government has a partnership with a 
company called Revesta,” the judge was nice 
enough to explain. “Do you know about 
Revesta?” 

If she thought he didn’t know about Reves- 
ta, he could probably plead a mental status ex- 
ception. What, did she think street folk didn’t 
ever overlap with her world? That her realm 
of sleek and chrome wasn’t the same reality 
he lived in? 

He wondered if he’d ever seen the judge be- 
fore. If she’d walked by him, averting her eyes 
as if his kind were invisible. If she’d hoped to 
get him in front of her bench one day. Would 
she have wanted such a thing in order to save 
him or condemn him? 


“Revesta has a novel program for the indi- 
gent population,” the judge continued. 

Yeah, he knew all about it. “A dollar buys 
you a lottery ticket where everyone’s a win- 
ner,” sang perky girls in the Revesta ads. 
“Come apply today!” In the ads they didn’t tell 
you Revesta siphoned half the profit every 
year. Most people who went in for that lottery 
ticket didn’t care anyway, though—after all, 
what was the difference between waking up 
in five hundred years or a thousand? 

“It’s the notion of something called com- 
pound interest,” the judge said now. She put a 
hand a few centimeters above her bench, next 
to where her gavel rested. “You put in any 
small amount of money. Really, it can be pen- 
nies! And then you enter a cryogenic deep 
freeze. You tell them what level you want to 
wake at—you can choose a median living 
wage—” her hand lifted, measuring the imagi- 
nary wealth “—or anything higher, if you’d 
like to wake in the lap of luxury. Presto, you 
can instantly be a billionaire!” Her hand shot 
up high above her head, and her smile shone 
as if she were sharing a joke. 

Why aren’t you doing it, then? Orson 
thought but didn’t say. He knew the conse- 
quences of mouthing off to authority. He also 
knew the answer, so what would be the point 
in asking the question? 

“I don’t think that’s for me, ma’am,” he said 
instead, when the judge had paused for long 
enough that a response felt expected. 

Her smile stayed grafted onto her face. “Oh, 
the Court understands there are genuine hu- 
manitarian reasons people have for not Invest- 
ing. If you have extended family ties or other 
proof of community relationships—for in- 
stance, if you are a caregiver for someone...” 
She trailed off. Her eyes roamed up and down 
Orson’s frayed army coat, his unkempt beard, 
the black grime in his fingernails. “You'll be 
provided with a list of valid documentation, if 
you would like to appeal.” 

And if I just say no? Orson thought, but 
again did not say. 

He knew what happened if you said no 
without documentation of a reason deemed 
valid by a smiling judge. The courts said you 
weren't acting in your own best interests and 
took away your right to do so. 

Then they froze you anyway. 
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“Excuse me— sir?” 

Orson didn’t turn at first. Nobody called 
him sir. He continued down the courthouse 
steps, fingers crushing the legal papers they’d 
given him. He’d bin them as soon as he was 
out of sight. 

“Sir?” 

That time the voice was right behind him, 
and he looked over his shoulder just to see. 

The person he ended up making eye con- 
tact with was definitely one of the Haves. 
Smartly dressed, with a shiny gray suit and 
shiny brown hair she had pulled back in a way 
that meant business. Probably business with a 
lot of zeros at the end of the bill. Young, for 
someone working in the courts, and white— 
or maybe mixed with Hispanic or Indian or 
something, he couldn’t quite tell. 

“You talking to me?” Orson said. 

“I am.” She stuck out a hand. “I’m Abby 
Wainwright. I was watching the hearing.” 

Orson slowly unstuck his right hand from 
the court papers and reached out to grip hers. 
People didn’t shake his hand. 

“Are you planning to appeal being asked to 
Invest?” Wainwright asked. 

“You a reporter?” Orson said. It was the 
only thing that felt like it might make sense. 

“No. I'ma lawyer. I work for an organization 
called Future Choice. Are you able to gather 
the necessary documentation?” 

“I thought I might just skip out, you know,” 
Orson said. “They want me so bad, they can 
come get me.” 

“They will,” Wainwright said. “The indigent 
population is shrinking fast, and law enforce- 
ment is enthusiastic about sweeps now that 
there’s a ‘solution.’ They’ll find you and 
charge you, and that time they can legally 
refuse your right to appeal.” 

“Oh. Well. I guess that’s that, then.” Orson 
still wasn’t sure why she was talking to him. 

“Mr. Jefferson, the organization I work for— 
people like you are our mission. If you'd like 
to appeal this, we'll take your case. Pro bono.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Tt means free of charge.” 

“I know what it means.” He hadn’t thought 
he’d heard rightly, was all. “Why would ya'll 
do a thing like that for an old bum like me?” 

She smiled then. It wasn’t like the judge’s 
smile. Wainwright’s was too toothy, like she 
didn’t have much practice, and had only been 
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told a smile was about peeling your lips back. 
“We think this solution of theirs is too neat 
and pretty,” she said. “Human life and choice 
shouldn't be linked to a dollar sign. Are you 
in?” 

“All right,” Orson said, because what else 
could he say? 


Orson arrived at the court early the day of 
his appeal, as his new lawyer had instructed. 
He’d tried to make himself look neater, 
scrubbed at his hands and face in the court- 
house bathroom, but there was only so much 
one could do. He also had to carry his back- 
pack with him, as he always did, everything 
he owned in the world. 

Wainwright swept up the steps and found 
him lurking outside. He had felt too out of 
place in the lobby, the security guards making 
slitted glances in his direction. 

“Good, you're here.” She strode right by 
him and into the building, her heels clicking 
like exclamation points. 

“I look okay?” Orson asked, lumbering to 
catch up. 

“Fine.” Her gaze was buried in an open fold- 
er in her hand, reading as she headed for the 
security lines. “We’re going to lose today. Be 
prepared. This court can only apply the law, 
and the letter of the law is clear. But we have 
to lose here to appeal to a higher court. My as- 
sistant is on standby to file as soon as we walk 
out.” 

“Oh,” Orson said. 

“We have to go over what you're going to 
say. I'll do most of the talking, but they’re go- 
ing to ask you your reason for refusing so they 
can enter it into the record. It has to sound 
honest, not too rehearsed, and it can’t touch 
on any area where the law gives leeway. We'll 
go over it until you have it down.” 

“This time’s my home, is all,” Orson said. 
“Don’t know how to live in any other.” 

Wainwright looked up. “Perfect.” 


The hearing went as Wainwright had pre- 
dicted. She did most of the talking, Orson said 
his one line, and the same smiling judge said 
regardless of personal sympathy the law was 
definitive. Orson was given a place and time 
to report at a Revesta facility and told if he 
failed to appear a bench warrant would be is- 
sued. 


He and Wainwright left the courthouse to- 
gether. She flung words at her assistant 
through her earpiece the whole way out, con- 
firming the appeal had been filed and giving 
further instructions. 

When three people with notepads and 
voice recorders popped up right in their path, 
Orson stumbled back and nearly went ass over 
teakettle. 

“What do you think your chances are?” the 
reporters demanded, their faces like hungry 
scavengers. “What would you say to those 
who would accuse you of bringing civilization 
a step backward? Mr. Jefferson, why would 
you rather stay a penniless burden on society 
than have limitless wealth in the future?” 

“Mr. Jefferson is exercising the freedom of 
existence that should belong to every human 
being,” Wainwright declared smoothly. “The 
future is not a certainty we can offer. Look 
how drastically our society has changed in 
only the past few decades. If Mr. Jefferson In- 
vested, it might take hundreds or even thou- 
sands of years for his capital to compound 
sufficiently, during which time any number of 
disasters could occur. Even in the best case, 
imagine waking in a world alien in its technol- 
ogy, its language, its social mores. No amount 
of wealth would be a comfort.” 

She made it sound so grand. 

The reporters clamored after her, pressing 
with the same questions in different words, 
and Wainwright gave them as many eloquent 
sound bites as they wanted. Orson never said 
a word. 


“I saw your lawyer on the television,” Frank 
said, while serving Orson some noodles and 
hard doughnuts at the soup kitchen. “Aggres- 
sive sort of gal, right?” 

Orson was bone-sure Wainwright would 
dismember anyone she heard call her gal. Or 
sue them. 

“You win this, a lot of folks here would be 
grateful,” Frank continued. “It’s scary right 
now, man. I see it. People feeling like any sec- 
ond the government can swoop down and 
scoop ’em off to the future. It ain’t right.” 

“Suppose not,” Orson agreed, picking up 
his tray. 

“It’s a fine thing you’re doing. Damn fine 
thing,” Frank called after him. 
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Orson supposed he shouldn’t have been 
surprised when Wainwright appeared at his 
corner with a cell phone for him and the invi- 
tation for a TV interview. 

Or at least, she said it was an invitation. It 
sounded like a command, do or die, do not 
pass go. 

“I got nothing to wear,” Orson said. 

“Don’t worry about it.” Wainwright was 
tapping text messages into her own phone. 
“Be at the studio at eleven a.M.—it’s only a few 
blocks from here. The cell phone’s got a 
clock. The battery will last for a week; if you 
can’t find somewhere to charge it, tell me so 
and I'll have someone come swap it out.” 

It was like she thought he’d never seen a 
cell phone before. This one was an old-style 
flip phone. Orson remembered a friend of his, 
Karina, showing off a new flip phone years 
ago when they were all the rage. 

“Tm telling you, all you need is a phone. 
You get yourself a real-life phone number, you 
can get yourself a job,” she’d preached at 
everyone, before leaving for her new job and 
never coming back. He wondered what had 
happened to her. He hoped she was well. 

Now the whole population had smart- 
phones and earpieces, walking around with 
the whole world in their eyeballs and voices in 
their heads. Orson was already too old for this 
century, let alone any other. 

He got to the studio at 10:40 according to 
the phone. A security guard tried to tell him to 
“move along” before a skinny assistant wear- 
ing a headset and red plastic-framed eyeglass- 
es descended and commandeered him. The 
assistant brought him into a long warehouse 
room, saying words like “Roger” and “Go to 
two” into the headset the whole time. He left 
Orson with a plump, frizzy-haired wardrobe 
lady and a young woman with kind eyes and 
skin like brown silk. 

The wardrobe lady took a look at him and 
then started digging through racks of clothing, 
rambling to herself about lighting and what 
the host was wearing. The kind-eyed woman 
smiled. “I’m Jasmine,” she said. “TIl be doing 
your makeup for the show.” 

They stood in that awkward way two peo- 
ple can inhabit the same space and waited for 
the wardrobe woman. 

“I read the bio on you they have tacked up,” 
Jasmine blurted. “Thank you for your service.” 
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Orson nodded. She wasn’t the first who 
had said that to him, but she was the first in a 
long time. 

“My sister’s a marine,” Jasmine went on. 
“She’s overseas right now. I pray for her to 
come home safe, but she’s so proud, you 
know?” 

“Jarhead, huh?” Orson felt himself starting 
to smile. “Couple of jarheads saved my life 
once. That was a story.” 

Jasmine smiled back, half her mouth curv- 
ing up as if it was too shy to bloom all the way. 
“You know, I'll be wrapped after your inter- 
view. Would you maybe like to get some cof- 
fee?” 

“I don’t got any money,” Orson said. “You 
mighta heard.” He said it like it was a joke. Re- 
gret was for young men. He was too old for 
her anyway. 

“Tm buying.” She was still smiling. She 
smelled faintly of jasmine, like her name. 

Wainwright stalked in. “What’s going on 
here? No, no, no. No wardrobe, no makeup. 
Are you people dim? This has to look authen- 
tic. Mr. Jefferson, come on to the green room.” 

“Oh—I can at least do a little powder, or—” 
Jasmine tried to offer. 

“I said no; are you hard of hearing?” Wain- 
wright grabbed Orson’s upper arm and hus- 
tled him along with her. “Now, I’ve got some 
talking points to go over with you. We want 
you to come off simple but not mentally defi- 
cient, intelligent but not educated, sincere but 
not noticeably well-spoken. We’ll emphasize 
that you grew up in this city. And we'll stress 
your military service. People like to get angry 
about seeing vets on the streets.” 

Orson looked back at Jasmine as he was 
whisked away. She gave him a little wave. 


The interview turned out to be easy. Wain- 
wright was on with him, and she did most of 
the talking, again. They sat together with the 
meticulously groomed host in an island sur- 
rounded by bright lights, and Orson only had 
to contribute a sentence here or there, when 
the host turned to him with the same panting 
look as the reporters on the courthouse steps. 
Orson said things like “Yes” and “That’s right” 
and “I’m just old, you know?” and the host 
and Wainwright nodded and elocuted off his 
statements with shining eyes, as if he’d con- 
tributed wise gems of conversation. 
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“This city, in this time, is Mr. Jefferson’s 
home,” Wainwright declared. “His life may not 
be one you or I or even he might choose, but 
it’s familiar to him, and it has human value. 
But he makes us uncomfortable, so we want 
to disappear him to a time when he will cease 
to offend our delicate sensibilities. It’s despi- 
cable.” 

“But you can’t deny homelessness is a huge 
problem in this country,” said the host. “Cry- 
onics appeals to so many because it feels like 
a win-win compromise. How else would you 
begin to address the issue?” 

Orson noticed the question was directed at 
Wainwright. He was not expected to have so- 
lutions. 

“T don’t think there is an easy answer, 
Harold,” Wainwright replied gravely. “But that 
doesn’t make it different from many other so- 
cial problems that we freely acknowledge are 
multilayered and complex. After all, one could 
hypothetically think of plenty of ways to wipe 
out the homeless population that we would 
consider unthinkable from a humanitarian 
perspective. Im merely arguing cryonics is 
one of these.” 

The host nodded and nodded as she talked. 
Funny, how rich folks could make not having 
solutions sound smart and complicated. When 
Orson said he didn’t know, people just 
thought he was ignorant. 


When they’d finished, Wainwright 
screamed away in her fancy silver car and left 
Orson to make his own way back to his cor- 
ner. Evening was purpling the sky between 
the buildings overhead. He’d been at the stu- 
dio a long time. 

They’d had good food, though. A whole 
table of fruit and cakes and chips and snack 
bars out all day, and a lunch with shrimp and 
creamy spinach and beef so tender it fell apart 
on his fork. He’d stuffed a bunch of the snack 
bars in his bag for later. 

“Hey,” said a voice. Orson turned to see Jas- 
mine waiting by the door, her bag slung over 
one shoulder. She gave him the same little ner- 
vous half-wave as before. “Still want to get that 
coffee?” 

Orson thought for longer than was polite. 
He figured he had three options. He could say 
yes, he could say no, or he could ask her why. 

“Sure,” he said. 


They walked to a chic little shop nearby that 
Jasmine knew. They didn’t talk on the way. 

Jasmine told him to order anything, so he 
got a coffee and a piece of pie. Her coffee or- 
der was so long Orson missed half the words. 

They sat by the window. The chairs were 
squishy lounge ones, and classical background 
music tinkled from unseen speakers. Orson 
pushed his bag under the table, where he 
could feel it touching his leg. 

“Thanks for the pie,” he said, taking a bite. 

Jasmine waved it off self-consciously. “Will 
you tell me the story you mentioned?” she 
asked, wrapping long fingers around her cup. 
“About the marines? The ones who saved your 
life.” 

Orson let the apple and sugar and cinna- 
mon settle on his tongue. It was a good story. 
He’d tell her. 

What happened after had been a less good 
story. One of the guys had caught a mortar 
round in combat his next tour. The other had 
made it back but swallowed his own gun four 
years later. 

He'd leave that part out. 


Wainwright started calling Orson for more 
interviews. Ones that were farther away. The 
studios sent car services for him, and twice 
put him up in fancy hotels where he lay on 
top of the blankets unable to sleep and kept a 
hand on his backpack. Orson wasn’t sure 
when and where the things all aired, but 
every so often now, someone passing his cor- 
ner pointed or had their eyes widen in recog- 
nition before whispering to a friend. They 
didn’t seem to realize he could see them. 

It was still a jarring change. He was used to 
most people pretending they didn’t see him at 
all. 

Other street folk started coming up to him, 
their eyes full of an odd kind of hope. Asking 
about his lawyer lady, awed that he’d been on 
television. 

Orson answered them as well as he could. It 
had been a long time since he’d sought out 
friendship, but he still knew most of the street 
folk in his neighborhood. Good folk, most of 
them. 

For the first time, he noticed some old faces 
had disappeared. Had they Invested? Of their 
own will, or because they’d been told they 
had to? 
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Jasmine had started coming around on the 
regular, too, to buy him coffee and talk. He felt 
a little strange about it, but . . . the girl seemed 
so lonely. She didn’t have many friends either. 

They definitely weren’t dates. She rambled 
to him unhappily about her dating life, going 
out with both boys and girls she met through 
those phone apps in the way modern kids did, 
how much trouble she had finding someone 
who wasn’t a flake or selfish or cruel. “I want 
someone to curl up by the fireplace with who 
isn’t my cat, you know?” she said. “Not that I 
have a fireplace. Or a cat. But that’s the idea.” 

He’d started to feel protective of her, the 
way he might have toward his children, if he’d 
had children. 

That made him think of Therese. He hadn’t 
thought of her in a long time. 

The last thing she’d ever said to him was 
“Tm sorry.” The second to last thing she’d said 
to him was, “I know it’s not your fault, but I 
just can’t deal with all your bullshit anymore.” 


His next court date rolled around—the 
court of appeals, the first one that could 
change the law. This time Future Choice sent 
a car service that took him to a different cour- 
thouse, but the routine was the same: he ar- 
rived early, and Wainwright swept him in and 
told him what to say. 

“We might win this one, we might lose,” 
she said. “If we lose, we'll appeal again imme- 
diately. We will take this all the way to the 
Supreme Court. I dare say the State feels the 
same, so this won’t end today. But if we win 
we'll strike a major blow in public and policy 
opinion against forced Investing.” 

This time there were three judges, all older 
and with stern faces. They listened to the ar- 
guments, asked questions, and then said they 
would consider and render their decision 
shortly. 

This time the crowd of reporters on the 
courthouse steps was much larger. Wain- 
wright had to bundle Orson into a taxi and 
draw their attention back to her before he 
could get away. She’d thrown a twenty at the 
driver, who kept the whole thing even though 
he only took Orson around the block to meet 
the car service. 

When Orson got back to his corner, more 
reporters were waiting. He dodged them and 
maneuvered down an alleyway. He slept that 
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night tucked behind a dumpster, a ways away 
from his usual haunts. 

He was awoken by someone talking loudly 
at him. “Hey. You Jefferson? Orson Jefferson.” 

“Whazzat?” Orson blinked into the dimness 
of dawn. His bones were cold and stiff. It must 
be early. 

A hand pushed a business card in his face. 
“I’m Manuel Reyes. I’m with the Sun Daily 
Post. I want to offer you an opportunity.” 

“I think you gotta talk to my lawyer,” Orson 
said. He wanted to go back to sleep. 

“Your lawyer stonewalled me. I think the 
appellate court’s verdict is going to come 
down in your favor, Mr. Jefferson, and that our 
state will be the first to rule against forced In- 
vesting. This story’s going to be big, and I 
want to help you get it out there. We're talking 
speaking engagements, better appearance 
fees—I can get you a book deal with one 
phone call. You won’t even have to write it; 
TIl do that part. No need for any crowdfund- 
ing when we get through.” 

“Whazzat?” Orson said again. 

“There’s a lot of admiration out there for 
your high-mindedness in shutting that down, 
by the way. You and your lawyer are right that 
it would have screwed over your appeals 
process without a trust set up beforehand—I 
assume that’s what you're doing for your ap- 
pearance fees? But it’s a brave move, sir, turn- 
ing down money that would get you off the 
streets in order to save the little people, and 
there’s a lot of public goodwill for you right 
now. I can help you build that hero narrative. 
The Man of the People.” 

Orson frowned. He took the card. 

“So you’re on board?” Reyes rubbed his 
palms together. “We can set you up a—” 

‘Tm gonna think on it,” Orson said. 

“We have to jump on this fast. The 
groundswell—” 

“I said I'm gonna think on it.” 


He called Jasmine on his flip phone. They 
met at their usual coffee place, and he slowly 
laid out what the reporter had said. 

“You didn’t know?” Jasmine’s eyes became 
wide coins. “There was a whole social media 
campaign to raise funds for you—hashtag 
‘Help Orson Stay.’ Future Choice put out a 
statement and said no, said it was a—um, a 
conflict of interest with the legal liabilities? 
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Or something? Basically that you wouldn’t 
have legal grounds for the appeal if you had 
the money to opt out of Investing in the first 
place.” She pressed her hands to her cheeks. 
“Oh my God. I should have told you. I 
thought, you know, you didn’t seem to want 
to talk about it, or maybe you weren’t sup- 
posed to or something. I’m so stupid!” 

Orson remembered scattered instances 
now, of her slyly joking about him being so fa- 
mous online or the profit in going viral being 
as good as Investing. He hadn’t known what 
she was talking about. So he’d done the thing 
he usually did when he didn’t know what 
someone was talking about, which was not 
say anything at all. 

“Is it,” he asked slowly, “is it normal on the 
TV shows—the people they have on, do they 


get paid for that?” 
“I never took much notice, but I think it de- 
pends on the contract... .” Her face went 


stretched and taut like she was about to cry. 
“They're taking advantage of you, aren’t they? 
Oh my God.” 

He'd never wanted her pity. 

She reached out and grasped the frayed 
cuffs of his coat. “We have to stop this. What 
can I do?” 

Orson mulled. “I guess I oughta talk to my 
lawyer,” he said. 


He barely got two words out to Wainwright. 
“This isn’t about you, Mr. Jefferson,” she 
snapped. “This is about an institutional sys- 
tem. If you want book deals and a speaking 
circuit, they'll be ten times as lucrative after 
we win at the Supreme Court.” 

She said “we,” but it didn’t sound like she 
was including him in that. 

“I only want . . .” His tongue twisted over it- 
self. 

“What do you want, Mr. Jefferson? Is it 
worth more than what the hundreds of peo- 
ple shuffled into forced Investment every day 
want?” 

“I want to know what’s happening, is all,” he 
said finally, with Wainwright waiting so impa- 
tiently her expression was like a tapping foot. 

“Fine. I'll have my assistant call to update you 
in simple language.” 

She means layman’s terms, he thought. 
That’s what she means to say. 

It didn’t soothe him. 
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Orson knew the verdict had come down be- 
cause the reporters came in taxis and cars and 
poured out onto his street corner, flashbulbs 
whiting out the world and microphones stab- 
bing like polearms. 

He gathered he had won. 

He tried to escape down an alley again, but 
they followed him. No wonder people wanted 
doors, he thought, so useful for shutting in 
people’s faces. 

He finally lost the reporters, or bored them 
enough by not answering that they went 
away. He wandered in an unfamiliar part of 
town that night, looking for someplace to 
sleep until a man came out of the dark and 
tried to stab him. 

Old reflexes took over. The would-be at- 
tacker ended up on the ground bleeding from 
his skull, his knife arm at a twisted angle. 

Orson stared down at him, and adrenaline 
clogged his senses in a suffocating static, his 
mouth filling with the taste of metal and 
smoke. The world became like the panel of a 
comic book, flat and frozen and not even a lit- 
tle bit real. 

It was a long moment before he fumbled 
out his flip phone and dialed 911. 


“This was an assassination attempt,” Wain- 
wright railed. “Someone out there is deter- 
mined to preserve their precious system.” 

Now that he could think again, Orson fig- 
ured it much more likely the attack had just 
been a random mugging. He didn’t have any 
money, but he had a good coat and halfway 
decent boots and a blanket in his backpack, 
and he’d known of people getting knifed for 
less. 

But Wainwright sailed off to spin it for the 
cameras, declaring the whole world was so 
against them that the government would send 
a catspaw to destroy their case before it could 
rise to the national level. Her assistant called Or- 
son later that day—he was still at the police sta- 
tion, being interviewed by serious detectives 
again and again—and informed him in simple 
language that Future Choice had set up a trust 
for him that would be used to provide housing. 
One they would oversee. The crowdfunders 
were out in full force again, apparently. 

Orson wondered if Wainwright was going 
to start charging speaking fees for him. Prance 
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him around as a show pony and get paid this 
time. 

Maybe she’d already been charging fees, 
and there was another trust labeled as being 
for his legal fees. He’d signed an awful lot of 
papers for her, most of which had been in 
dense legalese. 

“I can’t believe them,” groused Jasmine, af- 
ter she’d gotten the story out of him. She’d 
started questioning him more closely, tug- 
ging out bits he wouldn’t naturally have 
shared. “Your attorney waves her lawyer 
wand and boom bam, you have rent money 
without it even affecting the court case? Why 
the hell didn’t they make this happen weeks 
ago?” 

“I dunno,” Orson said, even though he was 
pretty sure he did know. 

“Will you come stay with me until your 
housing gets set up? I only have a studio, and 
there’s two of us living there already, so 
there’s not much space. And I don’t think 
Maria will like having a guest, but she can deal 
for a few days. I couldn’t live with myself if 
something happened to you.” 

“Nah,” Orson said. He was thinking he’d 
call Wainwright’s assistant and make them get 
him a hotel. Just to see what they'd say. He’d 
probably be able to sleep if he bedded down 
in the bathtub. 

“Can you walk away? Give up the case? I'll 
help you get a job somewhere. My sister 
knows organizations who help disabled vets 
get back on their feet.” 

He flinched at the word “disabled.” He 
hoped she didn’t see. 

“I dunno,” he said again. “I won, so don’t 
they get to come at me now?” It didn’t seem 
to fit together that he could win and then 
walk. The other guy had to have his chance to 
hit back. 

“Orson.” She touched his arm. “What do 
you want?” 

His reflexive thought was that he wanted 
his corner back, his familiar corner where he 
knew the good places to go when it rained 
and every once in a while he could panhandle 
a few coins to buy a Ho-Ho. But that didn’t feel 
like a dignified answer. 

He wasn’t even sure if it was a true one, or 
if it only felt true. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 
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The wheels of justice turned slowly. Wain- 
wright and her organization were doing all 
sorts of lawyerly paperwork things, as dutiful- 
ly reported by her assistant, but rarely any- 
thing Orson had to put in a personal 
appearance for. With the state law overturned, 
his next big court appearance would be for 
the highest court in the land. 

He waited in a long-term boarding house, 
with the finances handled by Future Choice. 
A kept man, he supposed. 

He slept on the floor most nights. Every so 
often he tried the bed, for variety. Sometimes 
he woke up and his hand wasn’t on his back- 
pack anymore. 

Jasmine had pushed him to search around 
for other lawyers. “They’re using you,” she ar- 
gued. “You should get a second opinion.” 

They were using him, sure, but changing 
lawyers sounded difficult. Wainwright and 
Future Choice were the devils he knew, after 
all. 

“At least call that Reyes guy,” Jasmine urged. 
“The one who wants to write your life story. 
Set yourself up for after the Supreme Court de- 
cision. You need a plan.” 

This was what he had liked about his cor- 
ner. No need to plan anything at all. No need 
to make choices. 

As the weeks passed, two other states ruled 
forced Investment unconstitutional, one un- 
der the eighth amendment and the other un- 
der the ninth. Wainwright’s assistant told 
Orson this in simple language. But Orson’s 
case had been the first, the assistant assured 
him, as if this was the gravest of concerns. His 
case would be the one to reach the Supreme 
Court, and Wainwright and Future Choice 
would trailblaze their way to justice. 

And then Wainwright’s assistant called one 
day and told him the Supreme Court had de- 
clined to hear his case. The lower court rul- 
ing would stand. Forced Investment would 
remain banned here but not elsewhere, not 
yet. 

The reporters didn’t swarm. The news 
caused barely a whimper. The public had 
moved on, and the groundswell against forced 
Investing was in other parts of the country 
now. 

Orson was a free man. Technically, he had 
won, even as the people who represented 
him had lost. 
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The boarding house informed him he was 
paid till the end of the month. He tried calling 
Wainwright to see about the trust fund, but 
neither she nor her assistant took his calls any- 
more. 

He tried calling Reyes, not with any sort of 
plan as to what he wanted, more because he 
figured he should. The man brushed him off 
in less than a minute and hung up the phone. 

Orson wasn’t a story anymore. He’d missed 
his moment. 

“I guess I’m back where I started,” he said 
to Jasmine in their coffee shop. It was what 
he’d wanted, wasn’t it? 

Wasn't it? 

She sniffed. “Orson. I was going to wait un- 
til after your case finished, but now...” 

“What is it?” He’d been so preoccupied with 
the events of his own life he hadn’t been think- 
ing much about hers. Had she been quieter 
lately? Guilt folded in him, an odd old echo of 
the last time he’d cared about someone. 

“My sister’s coming home.” She lifted her 
chin and clasped her hands tightly against 
each other on the table. “She . . . she wants to 
Invest. And I’m going to do it with her.” 

Orson didn’t know what to say. 

“It’s a smart plan. We don’t have any other 
family, and . . .” She sniffed again. “I’m stuck. 
Just treading water. I’m in debt and counting 
pennies against each paycheck. My sister’s go- 
ing to help me get out of the red and then— 
the military has a program now where she can 
opt to get her pension for a reduced time but 
keep having it hit while she’s Investing. It'll 
build fast that way.” She tried to smile. “She 
says we'll sleep for the better part of a century 
and then start over together, never having to 
worry about money again.” 

Jasmine’s sister was right. It was a smart 
plan. 

“TI miss you,” Orson said. 

She nodded. A tear slid down her nose; she 
brushed it away. “I’m sorry. I didn’t want to 
leave you like—I was hoping you'd have the 
book deal, or—” 

“I only wanted my corner back,” Orson 
said, still not sure if it was true. 

“Will you promise me something?” Jasmine 
asked. “Will you reach out? Find someone 
who matters to you. Someone. Anyone.” 

He said yes because he knew it would make 


her smile through the tears, and she could 
leave without regrets for her better future. 


Orson had a week left at the boarding 
house, but he went back to his corner that 
night. He sat on the ground against the brick. 
The wind cut colder than he remembered. 
The night felt darker. 

He went back to the boarding house and lay 
on the bed. Stared up at the stucco plaster of 
the ceiling. 

What do you want? Jasmine had asked. 

He hadn’t wanted anything for a long time. 
He hadn’t wanted to want anything for a long 
time. 

He had his old life back now. No reporters, 
no lawyers, no one forcing him to take a one- 
way trip to the future. Even Jasmine was leav- 
ing. 

Everything would be like it had been be- 
fore. 

So why was he so restless? Why did every- 
thing feel itchy and uncomfortable, like a shoe 
that had gotten too small? 

What do you want? 

“I don’t know,” he said to the empty room. 


The next day, Orson sat in the sun on a park 
bench for a long time, thinking. Then he pan- 
handled the money for a bus ticket, shoul- 
dered his backpack, and rode downtown. 

He’d been told years ago where the local 
DAV was, had seen the ads for it on benches 
and billboards since, but had always pushed 
those choices to another day. In reality it still 
took him more than an hour to find the right 
place. As he hiked around the urban canyons 
searching, passersby averted their eyes from 
him. 

Just like old times. 

He didn’t know where to go when he got 
there, but when he pushed through the front 
door, a sharply dressed young man with a mil- 
itary haircut caught sight of him lurking and 
crossed the lobby to greet him. “Can I help 
you, sir?” 

Orson didn’t have a good answer to that 
question. 

“I don’t know,” he said finally. His voice 
creaked, as if he hadn’t used it in a long time. 
“I think . . . I might want to make an invest- 
ment.” 

The man nodded smartly. “A lot of former 
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service members are taking that approach. 
The first step will be making sure your pen- 
sion is straightened out—I won’t lie, it can be 
a bear of paperwork, but we’ve cleared a lot of 
the backlog since Investing opened up so 
many new options for military families. We 
can hook you up with—” 

“No.” Orson shook his head. “No. I don’t 
want to go away to some future time. I want 
to invest in me.” 

The man paused, listening. 

“I’m here because . . .” Orson still wasn’t 
sure. But he’d promised Jasmine he’d find 
someone who mattered to him, and he sup- 
posed that person might as well be himself. 
“Tm here because I don’t know.” 

But he wanted to figure it out. 

The man’s eyes softened, like he under- 
stood something Orson couldn’t put into 
words. “I saw you on TV, didn’t I? You're the 
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man from the court case. Orson Jefferson.” 

Orson nodded. 

“Well, Mr. Jefferson. I’m glad you decided to 
come in.” The man held out a hand. “I’m for- 
mer Sergeant Mark Crespin. Welcome to the 
present.” W 
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I’m not sure when I first met Tom. He’d 

been on the fringes of my social group for 

months, but my first clear recollection 

was that time at Jen’s birthday party, when 
Td gone to get her a drink and returned to 
find her cornered on the balcony, with him 
holding forth on why the Apollo landings 
were faked. “... so they hired Stanley Kubrick 
right after he finished 2001,” he was saying. 
“They even used some of the same sets, but 
moved them to a secret sound stage in Area 
51, so nobody would know.” 

“Oh,” I said, squeezing past him to give Jen 
her drink. We weren’t an item yet, but there 
was a reason I’d made sure to be the one to re- 
fill her glass. “I’ve always thought the foot- 
prints in some of those Moon photos looked 
like they had three toes, like a bird or a di- 
nosaur or something. Were they made by 
aliens?” 

Jen shot me a look, but Tom didn’t notice. 
People like him have no sense of irony. “No,” 
he said, as calmly as if I’d asked about the 
weather. “By then they’d moved the aliens to 
another part of the area near Papoose Lake... 
if any of them were still alive. Nobody’s sure 
when the last one died. The footprints are one 
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of few things Kubrick’s guys got right—the 
harsh light on the Moon would create weird 
shadows. But he botched so many other 
things he must have been trying to send us a 
message.” 

Jen sipped her drink. Grey Goose martini, 
still her favorite. She’s always been one for the 
good stuff. “Such as?” 

“The flag.” Tom put his palm against the 
wall, walling off her escape, though she didn’t 
seem all that concerned. “It sticks out side- 
ways, rippling like it’s in the wind. How can it 
do that when there’s no air?” 

Jen shrugged and took another sip of her 
martini. She’s a contract attorney, not a physi- 
cist. 

But I knew the answer to that one. “They 
hung it from a rod, like a shower curtain. You 
don’t need wind to put ripples in a shower 
curtain.” 

Tom shook his head. “That’s what they say, 
but how come the sky in the background has 
no stars, and why is there no sign of a blast 
crater from the lander. And... ?” 

I admit that several of his arguments re- 
quired a bit of subsequent googling to figure 
out what, exactly, was wrong with them. 


Regarding the stars, for example, it turns out 
that the cameras of the time couldn’t simulta- 
neously record both bright objects, like the 
Moon’s surface, and dim ones like stars. It had 
something to do with fstops, dynamic range, 
and a good deal more technical issues about 
film than I really care about. The lack of a blast 
crater was more of the same, though this had 
more to do with the properties of lunar re- 
golith rather than fstops. The bottom line was 
that it’s all way out of my field. Looking at 
photos? That’s fun. Listening to photogra- 
phers explain how they were made? Forget it. 
I had a lot of more interesting things to think 
about. Starting with Jen. 


Every now and then, life works out the way 
you hope. Over the next few months, Jen 
went from someone whose birthday drink I'd 
strategically replenished to an important piece 
of my life. Frighteningly important, in fact. 
Even if she did have fancy tastes in drinks and 
parties. ld never seen myself as one to be 
thinking in terms of picket-fence homes, mini- 
vans, soccer kids, et cetera. But if not her, 
who was I waiting for? 

Meanwhile, Tom was always around, even 
as the birthday party gave way to a Halloween 
party (zombie themed, which was really cool, 
partly because people like Tom are way too in- 
tense to make good zombies), then a Thanks- 
giving hayride, and eventually a Christmas 
party where I was finally bold enough to find 
the mistletoe and... well, that didn’t have 
anything to do with Tom. 

But as the year progressed, Tom went from 
cool-crazy to crazy-crazy to you’ve-got-to-be- 
kidding crazy. I mean, who really cares if the 
Moon landings were faked? Same with Grassy- 
Knoll shooters, Cuban infiltrators, and 
KGB/CIA double agents in the JFK assassina- 
tion. Even if all of that happened the way Tom 
claimed, it was so long ago that who the hell 
cares? But Moon-landing and JFK theories 
were followed by chemtrails, creation of AIDS 
in a laboratory, the Philadelphia Experiment (1 
had to look that one up), and a secret Nazi 
bunker in the Bavarian Alps where Hitler sur- 
vived long enough to clone himself into two 
generations of bodies now awaiting their 
chances to take over the world. It might still 
have been fun if Tom had simply remained an 
earnest true-believer in everything unbeliev- 
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able. But he was becoming increasingly stri- 
dent when people disagreed with him or tried 
to brush him off. And for some reason, Jen 
seemed to care. 


When I finally worked up the nerve to ask, 
she said he was a special friend from way 
back. As in way, way back. Farther back than I 
go with anyone on the planet. Or the Moon, 
for that matter, though Jen didn’t like it when 
I put it that way. 

“But not that kind of special. We were in 
kindergarten together,” she said, smiling at the 
memory in a way I hope she someday smiles 
about thirty-year-old me, when we're both 
ninety-five. “Neither of us liked nap time, so 
we'd get as far from the teacher as possible 
and whisper stories, trying to convince each 
other they were true.” The smile faded. “Do 
you think I made him into a conspiracy nut?” 

“No. He’s crazy. You aren't.” 

That got me a smile that brought the picket 
fence and far-future geezer-memories a good 
deal closer. But it didn’t change the fact that 
Tom was continuing to get worse. By the time 
Jen’s next birthday rolled around, he’d moved 
from ancient history (okay, ancient by my 
standards) to babbling about CIA experiments 
designed to turn us all into robots, and some- 
thing called MK-Ultra Monarch mind control, 
which was going to enslave us all if we didn’t 
root it out while we still had a chance. 

All of that took a lot more Google-sifting 
than the Moon stuff and the Philadelphia Ex- 
periment, but eventually I learned that back in 
the 1950s, the CIA had done some truly awful 
stuff trying to find out if it was possible to use 
drugs like LSD to turn unsuspecting civilians 
into sleeper agents who could be pro- 
grammed to commit sabotage or otherwise 
destroy everything good and righteous (if they 
were Soviet agents) or... well, the good guys 
don’t do that type of stuff themselves, right? 

Thankfully, the mind-control answer turned 
out to be a resounding “no,” though it did 
prove frighteningly easy to create mental pa- 
tients. All of which would have simply been a 
sad example of Cold War paranoia gone wild if 
folks like Tom weren’t convinced that the Illu- 
minati or the World Bank or some other shad- 
ow government hadn’t discovered a different 
approach. This one involved starting at a 
younger age by breaking the minds of children 
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via abuse, until eventually they became per- 
fectly malleable. These mind-controlled chil- 
dren, Tom explained, have now grown up and 
infiltrated positions of power, where they’re 
awaiting the signal that will turn them into a 
rampaging mob of . . . well, Hitler-Stalin/inter- 
national bankers is the best I could make of it. 
Or maybe it was Antichrist minions. At some 
point it got difficult to follow, because Tom 
had linked it to 666, the European Union, the 
United Nations, chemtrails, and who knows 
what else. 

“You don’t get it,” he said, when I ventured 
to tell him (thanks to even more googling) 
that “chemtrails” are simply cirrus-style clouds 
created by the condensation of jet exhaust. 
“Scientists lie all the time. It’s how they get 
grant money. One of these days they'll enslave 
us all if they don’t kill us first.” 


It didn’t help that Tom was trying to make 
Jen choose between him and me. Not because 
he too wanted the picket fence and ninety- 
five-year-old-smile. He just saw me as turning 
her against him. So he came up with a theory 
that anyone who disagreed with him was a 
Monarch mind-control slave, starting with me. 
Which meant he was accusing my parents of 
child abuse. He even wrote a letter to their 
hometown newspaper, though thankfully the 
paper forwarded it to them rather than print- 
ing it. 

Let me be clear. My childhood wasn’t per- 
fect. Whose is? But on a hundred-point scale, 
my parents get at least an eighty, while Tom 
was accusing them of unspeakable crimes. 
And when the newspaper didn’t publish his 
letter, he started friending their Facebook 
friends and writing personal messages to 
them. He even wrote to my father’s boss. 


I’m not all that smart, but I’ve got smart 
friends. Back in college, when I realized the 
best I was going to manage were B+s while 
others I knew got As, I started collecting 
them. At first it was just because they were 
fun to hang out with. But in the world of net- 
working and six degrees of separation, that 
made me something of a nexus person, 
through whom a multitude of connections 
flowed, and soon I was acquiring friends in 
ever more diverse fields. In fact, that’s how I 
wound up in Jen’s circle, because I knew 


somebody who knew somebody who . . . well 
let’s just say that one worked out really well. 


One of my friends is a psychologist, work- 
ing on novel forms of aversion therapy for ad- 
dicts, where the hope is that insights from 
treating PTSD in combat veterans might be 
used to instill PTSD-like aversions in alco- 
holics. It’s like Antabuse, though with 
Antabuse you have to keep taking it or it 
won't work. Here, the goal is to recruit your 
own brain to create an unavoidable aversion. 

Other friends are in game development, 
where (pardon me) the name of the game is 
the brain/computer interface. If you want to 
get rich, this is the place to be, because the 
first person to make a really good BCI and 
combine it with fullimmersion VR is going to 
be the Elon Musk of gaming. Already, I'd been 
told, there were some extremely good labora- 
tory units, although they were still too large, 
expensive, and finicky for commercial use. 
But would it be possible to draw on my psy- 
chologist friend’s idea by combining a lab- 
model BCI with a VR game scenario that 
somehow scared the hell out of someone 
whose thoughts went in the wrong direc- 
tions? 

How that might work I wasn’t sure, but it 
was easy enough to imagine nasty scenarios, 
such as being eaten alive by lions or being 
stuck in the mud on a tidal flat as the sea slow- 
ly rolled in. Or maybe the punishment needed 
to be swifter and more horrifying. I’m not 
much into gaming, but I’m pretty sure a really 
good designer could create scenarios that 
would make my worst nightmares look be- 
nign. 


Eventually, I decided to talk to one of my 
computer-development friends. I'll call her Su- 
san. 

Like most people in the field, she’s primari- 
ly funded by the gaming industry. But her real 
interests are more altruistic . . . something that 
makes one part of me applaud and another 
shake its head over the fortune she might easi- 
ly give up. Sorry, but I’ve never claimed to be 
the Mother Teresa type. My style, if I ever got 
motivated enough to get rich, would be to 
make a lot of money and then give some of it 
to Mother Teresa. Why not get the best of 
both worlds? 
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The last time I’d talked to her, Susan had 
been enthusing about the use of BCI technol- 
ogy for prosthetics you can control with your 
mind and implants that send brain impulses to 
receivers in the muscles, bypassing damaged 
nerves. In a few years, she’d said, quadripleg- 
ics will be doing gymnastics. 

But all of that was now passé. As we chatted 
over Rioja and tapas at a University Boulevard 
wine bar, I learned that her passion had shift- 
ed to interfaces that can record your dreams 
and replay them when you're awake. Freud 
would have been thrilled, though Susan 
seemed even more intrigued by the possibility 
of capturing those great ideas you have in the 
middle of the night but fail to write down. 

My own experience, bolstered by the few 
occasions when I actually did write such ideas 
down, is that they’re usually nonsense, but Su- 
san was undeterred. “What about Kekulé and 
the ouroboros?” she asked. 

“The who and the what?” 

“The guy who figured out the ring structure 
of benzene. He did it because he had a dream 
of the ouroboros—you know, the snake-thing 
trying to swallow its own tail? Luckily, he re- 
membered his dream and converted it into a 
major breakthrough. But how many other 
such dreams are lost?” 

I had no idea, so I told her about Tom and 
voiced my idea about using BCI and VR to cre- 
ate a form of aversion therapy. 

Susan took a sip of her wine. “It’s an inter- 
esting concept, but I can’t imagine how you’d 
deal with the problem that the moment the 
subject hits the negative feedback he’d just rip 
off the interface and walk away. There’s defi- 
nitely been some really cool work done with 
addicts, but it takes time, repetition, and a 
committed patient. Besides, doing it without 
his consent would be unethical as hell.” 

We sat in silence, finishing our wine. I 
wanted to push, to remind her that even 
though she was now focused on quadriplegics 
and ouroboris dreams didn’t mean she’d al- 
ways been so straightlaced. Hell, there’d been 
that incident involving the Dean of Students, 
homecoming, and a three-meter cube of beer 
cans that had nearly gotten us all expelled. But 
I didn’t push. Maybe I’m getting soft in my old 
age. 

Susan spoke first. “Just how much nuisance 
is this guy?” 
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“A lot. He’s really got Jen worried.” 

She gave me a crooked grin that implied 
she’d caught me being a better person than I'd 
always pretended to be. “Invite me to the 
wedding,” she said. 

She stared out the window as a blare of 
horns announced a street person pushing a 
shopping cart down the middle of the street, 
waving imprecations at the frustrated drivers. 
“Would you consider him a danger to himself 
or others?” 

“Tm not sure—” 

“Yes’ would be a good answer.” 

“May—” 

“Good. Bring him in on”—she pulled out 
her phone and checked the calendar—‘“Sun- 
day the twenty-ninth. TI need a few weeks to 
prepare. It’s still not exactly ethical, but it 
might be important.” 


Getting Tom into the lab proved surprising- 
ly easy. Susan told me to tell him she was 
working on a secret project to prove that peo- 
ple like him were the only ones who saw 
things as they truly were. It had to be done on 
the quiet, I added on my own initiative, so 
They wouldn’t find out and shut her down. 

I was afraid I’d laid it on too thick, but he 
bought it. It probably helped when I added: “I 
know I haven’t always believed you. Susan 
says this is your chance to prove me wrong.” 

“That’s not your fault,” he said. “It’s how 
you were programmed.” 

It helped even more that when we got to 
the lab, he discovered that rather than being 
some science-geek in a lab coat, Susan had 
chosen to wear jeans and a sweater, fashion- 
ably attention-catching but not excessive. Girl- 
next-door stuff. Not all that different from Jen, 
now that I thought of it; though I myself 
would take Jen and Grey Goose, any day, over 
Susan and Rioja. Being hooked on the right 
woman is fun. It makes the others vanish. 

Within minutes, Tom was reclining in what 
looked like a dentist’s chair beneath a bowl- 
shaped apparatus suspended from the ceiling. 
“Close your eyes and relax,” Susan said as he 
eyed the dish. Pixels bloomed red, yellow, 
green, and blue on a bank of monitors only 
she and I could see. “Trust me, it won’t fall on 
you.” 

Tom’s gaze shifted from the dish to Susan, 
and another pattern of colors bloomed “Don’t 
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look at me, either,” she laughed. “Avoid dis- 
tractions and focus on truth. And to the extent 
you can, hold still.” 

Tom complied, and the pixels settled into a 
less-volatile pattern. “Good,” she said. 

Soon enough, Tom was happily expound- 
ing his beliefs while Susan asked just the right 
questions to keep him engaged. For what 
seemed like hours, they talked about Apollo, 
chemtrails, AIDS creation in the lab, et cetera, 
while Susan tweaked an array of dials, sliders, 
and touch screens complex enough for a mu- 
sic studio’s soundboard. 

I'd thought I'd heard it all before, but Tom’s 
theories had gotten wilder than ever. He’d 
combined the mind-control stuff with Pa- 
poose Lake, where he said scientists studying 
the aliens had learned their method for seizing 
control over people’s minds via signals from 
microsatellites too small to show up on radar. 
It was more dangerous than the Monarch sys- 
tem, he said, because it both worked from 
long range and worked on adults, eliminating 
the need to wait for mind-controlled children 
to grow up. 

“So that’s the reason for tinfoil hats?” Susan 
asked. “To block these signals?” 

“No, no, no, no, no!” The images on Susan’s 
monitors exploded into pixel fuzz, and for a 
moment, I thought she’d blown it. But it 
turned out he was merely shaking his head. 
“Nobody ever really believed in that,” he con- 
tinued, this time remembering not to move. 
“Besides, the signal is ultramagnetic, which 
means it works on an entirely different princi- 
ple. It reprograms your neurons.” 

“Wow!” Susan exclaimed, a bit too effusively 
for my taste. But she salvaged it perfectly. 
“How does it work? I’'d think it would need a 
receiver.” 

“You're right.” Again the images on the 
monitors shivered, this time because he’d nod- 
ded. “It’s a neural programming lattice created 
by nanotechnology. Little, tiny bots that work 
their way through your skin and find their 
way to your brain. Never shake hands with a 
stranger. That’s how they spread it.” 


An hour later, Susan was done. “Thanks,” she 
said, as she flipped a switch and pushed back 
her chair. Then we were walking Tom out 
through the warren of hallways that seem to be 
mandatory features of all research centers. 


“Thanks again,” she said, as we miraculous- 
ly found an exit leading to the main parking 
garage. Tom stepped into the exterior dusk, 
but as I started to follow, Susan touched my 
arm, then gave me a hug. “And now we wait,” 
she said into my ear. 

“For what?” 

“Whatever happens.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Not now.” She released the hug and her 
voice rose. “Don’t forget to invite me to the 
wedding.” 


Two weeks later, Jen’s friend Krysta had an 
end-of-summer tiki party. Tom was there, but 
amazingly, he wasn’t talking about space 
aliens, Illuminati, or any of his usual subjects. 
Instead, he was talking about software for 
home bookkeeping, forward-looking versus 
backward-looking accounting techniques, 
and the minutia of how mortgage-backed se- 
curities had set off the 2008 financial col- 
lapse. 

Jen was standing beside me, wearing a sea- 
blue dress that perfectly accented her eyes. 
Not that I’m biased. 

“Wow,” she said. Her hand was crooked in 
my elbow, and she squeezed, hard. “You said 
you knew someone who could help. Is he on 
meds?” 

“No.” Lying to Jen wasn’t a habit I wanted 
to get into. “It was more like talk therapy.” 

“Well, it sure worked. “Do you think your 
friend could help Uncle Jim? He’s been de- 
pressed for years but won’t do anything about 
it.” 

“She’s pretty busy. This was a one-off type 
of favor.” 

“Too bad. But hey, Tom has been talking 
about space aliens for so long I'd forgotten 
he’d actually studied something useful. Tell 
your friend I'd love to meet her.” 

“She expects to be at the wedding,” I said 
without thinking. 

The grip on my elbow tightened. “If that’s a 
question, the answer is yes.” 


The next day, I called Susan. “Okay, I just 
spent an entire evening with him, and he nev- 
er once mentioned space aliens, conspiracies, 
or Illuminati. What on Earth did you do?” 

“Nothing major. I just mapped the parts of 
his brain that lit up only when he discussed 
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anything absurd, then hit their key junctions 
with a tight-focus revere-phase impulse, hop- 
ing to inhibit cortical access to the relevant 
memories. It’s kind of like your aversion theo- 
ry but on a neuronal level. I gather it 
worked.” 

“Swimmingly, as the British would say. I had 
no idea that that reprogramming neurons was 
possible.” 

“It’s been done in nematodes for years.” 

“Nematodes?” 

“Tiny worms. Neurologists love them, be- 
cause they only have a couple hundred neu- 
rons. But there’s a lab in California that’s been 
using implants to hijack the central nervous 
systems of beetles, which they can then fly 
around the room with joysticks. Heaven 
knows what the military is doing with that. All 
you've got to do is put a microcam on a beetle, 
and you've got an undetectable spy.” 

She paused. 

“You should realize lve done nothing to ad- 
dress Tom’s underlying pathology. Most likely, 
he’s an obsessive/compulsive, and I can’t 
promise he won’t find something new to 
latch onto.” 

I laughed. “He already has. It turns out that 
in real life he’s an accountant. He’s now the 
most boring accountant anyone’s ever heard 
of.” 

It was Susan’s turn to laugh. “He’s probably 
good at it, too—or will be now that he has the 
brain space to focus on it. Maybe we made 
him rich.” Her tone sobered. “But none of that 
is why I did it. What political party are you?” 

“Independent.” Not that that’s a party. It’s 
more like a way of keeping out of arguments. 
“Are you suggesting I go into politics?” 

“No. That wasn’t my point. Whatever you 
do, don’t buy a computer game with a BCI.” 

“What’s that got to do with politics?” 

“Nothing directly. But if I can reprogram 
someone the way I did Tom, anyone can. You 
want to be a true blue Democrat? Died in the 
red Republican? Communist? I told you this 
wasn’t exactly ethical. As understatements go, 
that was a whopper.” There was a long silence 
as she let that sink in. “We just reprogrammed 
a man’s brain. For his own good and for the 
good of everyone around him, yes. But come 
on, it was a fail on every conceivable level: 
moral, legal, and ethical.” 

“So—?” 
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“Because it was even more important to 
find out if it could be done. Because how do 
you know the computer game you'll someday 
buy—or the word processor that converts 
your thoughts into text—won’t do the same?” 

qJ” 

“The fact is that while Tom was wrong 
about the specifics—chemtrails, Illuminati, 
Papoose Lake aliens—there are plenty of peo- 
ple who could take what we’ve learned and 
sell it to the CIA, NSA, FSB, or whoever else, 
and get rich while the rest of the world goes 
to hell.” 

There was a brief silence while I searched 
for something intelligent to say. But she beat 
me to it. 

“Don’t worry. I’m not one of them. But 
someday, someone will. So, you and Jen: get 
married and enjoy life while you can. Because 
however wrong Tom was about the details, he 
was absolutely right about this: one of these 
days, our minds really won’t be our own. We 
just proved it, and the irony is that before we 
changed him, Tom would never have doubted 
it.” i 
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Probability Zero 


The 
Pilgrimage 


Edward M. Lerner 


y slippers scuffed and squeaked 

across the dewy grass. Why hadn’t I 

put on shoes? Because I’m an idiot, I 

chided myself, knowing that anger 
was misdirected. 

Mike was leaving today. 

I rounded a corner of the house to see sta- 
ble doors agape. My heart pounded. He 
couldn't have left already! For the hundredth 
time since hearing his plans, I cursed both 
Mike and the fools who had so altered his 
kind. And I blessed them, too. Life without 
Mike? It seemed . . . unbearable. 

It seemed I'd find out soon enough. 

But a few hurried paces revealed Mike still 
in his accustomed place. My heart slowed 
down, just a little. 

His breed, despite its many improvements, 
remained unable to smile. Still, I heard the 
warmth in his voice. “About time, sleepy- 
head.” 

It was two hours earlier than he and I ever 
set out for, well, anywhere, a detail I didn’t 
bother to raise. Instead, I laid a hand on his 
sleek and shining flank. Then, both silent, we 
waited for a while. Waited for the right words 
to come. 

“TIl be back,” Mike finally said. 
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“I know.” As early as this was, the Sun al- 
ready beat down. The day would be a 
scorcher. Beneath my hand, Mike’s body faint- 
ly trembled. Chomping at the bit, as it were, 
to be on his way. “But not soon enough.” 

As though in answer, Mike switched on the 
radio. That might have helped: Music was part 
of our morning routine. Only it didn’t help. 
When the string quartet, subtle and intricate, 
faded away, he tried once more to explain. 
“This is something I have to do. We all do. I 
must see home again.” 

Music welled up anew, this time something 
orchestral. 

See home again, I repeated to myself. This 
was Mike’s home. That other place? That fac- 
tory? It only entered into the picture as an ac- 
cident of birth. 

I kept the bitterness to myself. These past 
weeks, Mike and I had fought all too often. To- 
day wasn’t the day for rehashing old argu- 
ments. “Turn the radio off, Mike? Please?” 

He did, and we both fell back into contem- 
plative silence. 

It had seemed inevitable for Man, once able, 
to enhance Mike’s kind. And so they were en- 
hanced: to find their own way around. To 
manage, unaided, in even the most crowded 


urban environment. To sense and respond to 
their riders’ moods and whims. But some- 
where along the way a line had been crossed. 
No, not a line: a Rubicon. Never mere trans- 
portation, Mike and his kind became our part- 
ners. 

Partners free to come—and to go—as they 
wished. 

The final traces of morning dew evaporat- 
ed. The clamor of the city awakening intrud- 
ed. And the time to make our peace grew 
short. ... 

“Goodbye, old friend.” I stroked his side. 
“Go. See your old home. You'll always have a 
home here, too.” 
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The ground shook as a google of pilgrims 
thundered up to the house. One of them 
yelled out from the street; Mike called back. 
To me, softly, he added, “I'll be back, my 
friend. Before you know it.” 

I stepped out of his way. 

With undisguised eagerness, Mike rolled 
from the stable and down the driveway. He 
turned right onto the street, into the short gap 
opened for him by his fellow robocars. Accel- 
erating as one, they drove away on their quest. 

When Mike’s joyous horn blasts could no 
longer be distinguished from those of his com- 
panions, I went, feeling very alone, inside the 
house. W 


IN TIMES TO COME 


another year of stellar stories awaits ahead. So let’s get to it, shall 


A: 2018 looms, we put a year of quality fiction behind us, while 


we? 


We kick off with a little bit of an experiment in our new format: a ser- 


ial. Belisarius is a Homo quantus, a breed of enhanced human capable of 
interacting with quantum states in a way the rest of us baselines are not. But 
he’s been lying low, putting his gifts to use as a gambler and con man, and 
when someone offers him a job so big and complex that he’s the only one 
who might be able to pull it off, even Bel can’t be sure if is everything is what 
it seems. You can find some clues in the first installment of “The Quantum 
Magician,” by Derek Künsken. 

Our fact article is “Hell is Other Planets,” from Julie Novakova. It’s a 
close look at how our conceptions of Venus over the years have matched 
up to the reality. 

Then we check in on Daiken, Adam-Troy Castro’s hyper-lethal retired 
black-operative. He’s traveling with an equally dangerous companion, but as 
their search for their former masters brings them ever closer to finding those 
who once controlled them, the risks grow ever closer as well, and they can- 
not be held at bay forever. You’ll be shocked by “Blurred Lives.” 

We'll also have an installment of Michael F. Flynn’s ongoing series, 
in “The Journeyman: Through Madness Gap,” as well as stories by David 
Gerrold, Alan Dean Foster, lan Watson, Holly Schofield, Mary Turzillo, Eric 
Cline, Jeremiah Tolbert, Marissa Lingen, Andrew Barton, and Paul Carlson, 
as well as all our regular columns. 

See you then! 
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THE ALTERNATE VIEW John G. Cramer 


DARK MATTER GETS DARKER: 
WIMPS OR AXIONS? 


he Dark Matter Problem remains one of 

the major unsolved mysteries of con- 

temporary astrophysics and cosmology. 

Many decades ago, astronomers con- 
cluded that the amount of visible matter pre- 
sent in galaxies was not nearly large enough to 
account for the gravitational pull exerted on 
stars at the outer edges of the galaxies. This 
unexpectedly strong gravitational pull caused 
the observed orbital rotation speeds of such 
stars to be much higher than would have been 
expected. Further, this extra “dark” mass ap- 
parently had a distinctly different and more 
diffuse spatial distribution than that of the nor- 
mal matter of a given galaxy. 

It is now clear from the angular structure of 
the cosmic microwave background radiation 
as measured by the Planck satellite that about 
84% of the matter in the Universe is “dark.” 
This dark matter is assumed to account for the 
extra mass of galaxies. It clumps around galax- 
ies in a rough sphere, and it does not form 
stars (or people). The question is: what is dark 
matter made of, if it is not made of normal 
neutrons, protons, and electrons? Theoretical 
particle physics has conjured up a large num- 
ber of possible dark matter candidate particles 
that span a wide range of masses and interac- 
tion strengths. Perhaps the most prominent 
among these candidates are WIMPs, which 
stands for weakly interacting massive parti- 
cles. These are suggested by the predictions of 
super-symmetry and other could-be particle 
theories. 

Twice in the past eight years I have written 
an AV column about WIMP searches. Specifi- 
cally, my columns in the December 2009 and 
May 2014 issues of Analog described the then- 
current status of several large underground ex- 
periments (DAMA/LIBRA, CRESS-II, CoGeNT, 
LUX) that were being mounted to search for 
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WIMPs, as well as the space-based observato- 
ry experiments (GLAST/Fermi, PAMELA, 
HESS, AMS-ID that were looking for evidence 
of WIMP annihilation and the ongoing WIMP 
searches at the LHC facility in Geneva that 
were trying to produce WIMPs in energetic 
collisions. The conclusion of those columns 
was that some promising leads had been de- 
veloped, but there was not yet any compelling 
evidence for the existence of WIMPs. 

Today that situation has not really changed, 
but now new results have come in from two 
extremely sensitive WIMP search experi- 
ments. In particular, the LUX Dark Matter Col- 
laboration in the U.S. and the PandaX-II Col- 
laboration in China have both presented new 
results, each from about 33,000 kilogram-days 
of data collection (the product of the detector 
mass and exposure time). Neither data set 
shows any evidence of WIMP detection. 

The LUX experiment is a primarily U.S.- 
based collaboration funded by the U.S. Na- 
tional Science Foundation and Department of 
Energy. It was located 4,850 feet underground 
in the Sanford Research Facility, formerly 
know as the Homestake Gold Mine, in Lead, 
South Dakota, not far from Mt. Rushmore. 
LUX collected the data used in the final analy- 
sis for a total of 33,500 kilogram-days of expo- 
sure. The LUX detector is a time-projection 
chamber in the form of a vertical cylinder 
filled with 250.9 kilograms of ultra-pure liquid 
xenon, with xenon gas above the top liquid 
surface. If a WIMP collides with a xenon nu- 
cleus in the liquid, the nuclear recoil produces 
ionization and a flash of light. The light flash is 
detected by two banks of 61 photo-multiplier 
tubes at the upper and lower ends of the cylin- 
der. The electrons from the ionization are in a 
strong electric field that causes them to drift 
upward in the liquid to its surface and then to 


be accelerated further upward in the gas, pro- 
ducing a second light flash. The positions of 
the two detected light flashes and the time-dis- 
tance between them allow a three-dimension- 
al reconstruction of the WIMP collision event. 

The PandaX-1I Collaboration is a Chinese ef- 
fort. The PandaX-1I detector is located 7,874 
feet underground at the China Jen-Ping under- 
ground laboratory, and collected the data used 
in the final analysis for a total of 33,000 kilo- 
gram-days of exposure. PandaX-II is similar in 
construction and operation to LUX, but it uses 
500 kilograms of liquid xenon and so has 
twice the sensitivity. 

The basic idea behind these experiments is 
that electrically neutral and weakly interacting 
WIMPs should stream through the detectors at 
about 0.1% of the speed of light as the Earth 
orbits the Sun and the Sun orbits the Galaxy. If 
WIMPs interact with normal matter through 
the weak interaction (i.e., like a neutrino) they 
have a probability of interaction that is pro- 
portional to the square of the atomic mass 
number A, the number of neutrons and pro- 
tons in the nucleus of the atom with which 
they interact. Xenon, element number 54 in 
the periodic table, is a heavy inert gas with 
nine stable isotopes ranging in mass number 
from A=125 to 136, and as a gas or liquid it 
can transport electrons without absorbing 
them. This makes it ideal as a medium for 
WIMP searches. The incoming WIMP strikes a 
xenon nucleus and causes it to ionize and re- 
coil. The recoil makes a light flash for the first 
signal and the ionization produces electrons 
that make the second signal. This detection 
scheme is predicted to be sensitive to WIMPS 
with masses ranging from about 5 GeV 
(roughly five proton masses) to 1,000 GeV, 
but it is most sensitive to WIMPs having a 
mass of around 40 GeV. 

The bottom-line results of these experi- 
ments, based on the non-detection of WIMPS, 
are presented as an upper limit that forms a 
roughly “U” shaped plot of mass vs. interac- 
tion strength, with the lowest value of interac- 
tion strength around 40 GeV. There, the maxi- 
mum possible interaction strength is about 0.1 
zeptobarns (or 10% square meters). To put this 
interaction strength in perspective, it is 1,000 
times lower than the very small interaction 
strength with which a neutrino from a nuclear 
reactor interacts with matter. The implication 
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is that if WIMPs exist at all, they are not just 
weakly interacting, but superweakly interact- 
ing. 

Undaunted by these negative results, the 
PandaX-II experiment will continue to collect 
data for several more years. The LUX detector 
system has been removed from its under- 
ground location and disassembled. A new larg- 
er detector is under construction and will re- 
place LUX at the same site in South Dakota. 
The LUX group has joined forces with the 
British ZEPLIN Collaboration, and in 2020 the 
combined group plans to begin operating the 
new LUX/ZEPLIN dark matter detector, which 
will operate with 7,000 kilograms of xenon 
(as compared to 25.3 kilograms for LUX). This 
new detector will be more than 28 times as 
sensitive to interactions with WIMPs. 

From space-based gamma ray detectors 
there is more bad news for WIMPs and the ef- 
fort to detect and identify gamma rays that 
were produced by WIMP-antiWIMP annihila- 
tion. The underlying assumption behind such 
searches is that the hot dense plasma of the 
early Universe may have created WIMPs and 
their antimatter twins in roughly equal 
amounts, and that these two WIMP popula- 
tions may now be finding each other and anni- 
hilating, particularly in locations like the cen- 
ter of our Galaxy. The Fermi satellite’s Large 
Area Telescope (Fermi-LAT) experiment ob- 
served gamma rays that were coming from the 
direction of the galactic center. This has been 
suggested as evidence for possible WIMP an- 
nihilation. However, a recent analysis and sim- 
ulation of the Fermi-LAT data indicates that all 
of the observed gamma rays can be accounted 
for as produced by pulsars near the galactic 
center, leaving no need to invoke WIMP anni- 
hilation to explain any of the gamma ray data. 


As the negative WIMP detection results pile 
up as ever more sensitive experiments are see- 
ing nothing, there is a growing consensus 
within the physics community that perhaps 
WIMPs do not exist at all, that perhaps we are 
looking in the wrong place. To put it another 
way, the experimental window for possible 
WIMP detection seems to be closing fast. 

What are the alternatives? Perhaps the lead- 
ing dark matter alternative to the WIMP is the 
axion. The axion is a particle with zero charge 
and spin and negative parity (i.e., its quantum 
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wave function changes sign on mirror reflec- 
tion). The axion was originally suggested as a 
consequence of the Pecci-Quinn mechanism 
that explains the absence of large strong-force 
symmetry violations in charge-conjugation 
and parity (CP). The hypothetical “axial-vec- 
tor” field that enforces these CP symmetries 
produces the axion particle. Therefore the ax- 
ion is the best-justified candidate particle for 
explaining dark matter. Particle theorist Ann 
Nelson has observed that, “There are viable 
theories, and there are natural and elegant the- 
ories. However, all viable, natural, and elegant 
theories contain dark-matter axions.” Unfortu- 
nately, these theoretical underpinnings of the 
axion do not suggest a value for the axion 
mass. However, cosmological considerations 
indicate that if the axion is the source of the 
cold dark matter in the Universe, it should 
have a mass between 2 and 100 micro-elec- 
tron-volts (where a micro-electron volt is 
1.78x10- kilograms). Axions near the top of 
this range could also provide an explanation 
for the unexplained rapid cooling of neutron 
stars. 

One leading experiment aimed at detecting 
the axion is the Axion Dark Matter Experi- 
ment (ADMX), which was started in 1995 at 
the Department of Energy’s Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory and is presently op- 
erating at my own laboratory, the Center for 
Experimental Nuclear Physics and Astro- 
physics (CENPA) at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. ADMX uses a detection scheme 
first suggested by Pierre Sikivie, in which ax- 
ions interact with a strong magnetic field and 
are converted to microwave photons. These 
photons should deliver power to a resonant 
cavity that is tuned to their characteristic fre- 
quency. The ADMX detector is a super-cooled 
tunable microwave cavity operating in an 8.0 
tesla magnetic field. In previous runs, it has 
excluded axions with masses between 2 and 4 
micro-electron-volts with axion coupling 
strengths greater than about 10" GeV". The 
detector is now being rebuilt to improve mass 
range and coupling strength sensitivity. 

Generation-2 ADMX has recently added a 
helium-3 dilution refrigerator for operation in 
the milli-Kelvin temperature range. Between 
now and 2019 it will be searching for axions 
in the mass range between 2-40 micro-elec- 
tron-volts with axion coupling strengths that 
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are a factor of three lower than the previous 
lower limits. This search is probably the best 
hope for finding non-WIMP dark matter in the 
form of axions. 


But what if dark matter is something else al- 
together? My own SF novel Twistor was based 
on such a hypothesis. Dark matter may be 
some form of matter clumping around galax- 
ies that has absolutely no non-gravitational in- 
teractions with normal matter. It may have un- 
known quantum numbers. It may be made of 
particles that reside “elsewhere” in some com- 
pactified dimension. Alternative theoretical 
explanations of dark matter cover a wide 
range of hypotheses, but few of these can eas- 
ily be tested experimentally. In any case, we 
should know in a few years if the axion solves 
the dark matter problem, or if we need to look 
elsewhere. 


John G. Cramer’s 2016 nonfiction book de- 
scribing his transactional interpretation of 
quantum mechanics, The Quantum Hand- 
shake—Entanglement, Nonlocality, and 
Transactions, (Springer, January-2016) is avail- 
able online as a hardcover or eBook at: 
http://www springer.com/gp/book/97833 
19246400. 

SF Novels by John Cramer: eBook editions 
of hard SF novels Twistor and Einstein’s 
Bridge are available from the Book View Café 
co-op at: bttp://bookviewcafe.com/book- 
Store/?s=Cramer. 

Alternate View Columns Online: Electronic 
reprints of over 180 “The Alternate View” 
columns by John G. Cramer, previously pub- 
lished in Analog, are available online at: 
http://www npl.washington.edu/av. 
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2070 

scent of pine washed over Lorinne Al- 

varez when she pushed open the door 

of the care-facility room, leaving in its 

wake memories of countless hospital 
visits. When she saw the figure reclined in a 
nursechair facing the window, the base of her 
throat constricted, and her hand flew up to 
her chest. She forced a deep breath and 
walked over. 

The ageless stillness of his face reminded 
her of her grandmother, a half-century earlier, 
deep in dementia. His eyes, wide-open, un- 
seeing, reflected patches of cloudless blue sky 
contoured by the silhouettes of nearby build- 
ings. 

Lorinne shivered. 

“Jin,” she said. 

No muscle moved. 

“I should have come earlier, I know,” she 
said. “They’ve finally shut us down, in the 
States. At least your government gave you a 
medal when they retired you.” 

She followed his gaze outside, recalling sto- 
ries from her youth of Beijing’s terrible smog. 
She glanced down at her watch. Six minutes. 

She leaned on the back of the nursechair 
with both arms and bent down so her mouth 
was by his ear. 

“I never had a chance to tell you, but when- 
ever things seemed most hopeless, it really 
helped me, knowing that, on the other side of 


the world, you were struggling with the same 
problems. I didn’t give up because I knew you 
never would.” 


2050 

“Are gone!” 

Lorinne looked up. Clark Niemann, a whirl- 
wind of hair and elbows who led the analysis 
team, was standing at her office door with an 
expression she couldn’t decipher. 

“Who’s gone?” she said. 

He bounded in. 

“Not gone—argon! The noble gas! That’s 
what’s causing all the problems in the field 
tests!” 

“Slow down. Sit down.” 

He threw himself onto a chair. “Argon in 
the atmosphere is contaminating the reac- 
tion.” 

“We’ve looked at argon before, and it’s nev- 
er been a problem.” 

“It’s a threshold behavior, collective, high- 
order,” he said, waving his hands as if wiping 
away their past ignorance. “At the lower pow- 
ers we've used until now, there weren’t 
enough argon excitations to spoil the reac- 
tion.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Pretty sure,” he said with a nod, which 
meant he was very sure. 

“Who figured it out?” 

A sheepish smile. “The Chinese.” 
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“The Chinese?!” 

“A group in Wuhan, no one I’d ever heard 
of, just posted a paper. They analyzed atmos- 
pheric plasma reactions in the context of 
weather control, but the physics is the same.” 

He picked up a blank smartsheet from a tray 
on Lorinne’s desk and tapped its edge with his 
index finger to display the paper. Lorinne 
scanned the abstract. 

“Jin Lin’s not on here?” she said. 

“They cite a paper you and he wrote to- 
gether thirty years ago, but that’s it,” he said. 

“Hmm.” She squinted. “It’s like the dog that 
didn’t bark.” 

“Excuse me?” 

“An old detective story. There’s a murder, 
but the guard dog didn’t bark, which is a clue 
that the murderer is someone the dog 
knows.” 

His eyebrows moved toward each other and 
curved up, like a caterpillar mating dance. 

“Jin’s not being on the paper is like the dog 
not barking,” Lorinne said. 

He tilted his head. “Does that make Jin Lin 
the dog, or the murderer?” 

‘Tm not sure,” she said. “What I am sure of 
is that he’s been working on an AIR-type pro- 
gram for as long as we have.” 


2035 

“Atmosphere Ionized Remotely.” 

“That’s not ringing any bells, Dr. Alvarez,” 
said the Principal Executive Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engi- 
neering, whose budget the money would be 
coming from. 

Lorinne looked around the conference 
room. None of the other defense department 
luminaries seemed any more receptive. 

She took a deep breath, marshaling her 
thoughts. “Historically, the problem with laser 
missile defense has been that it just can’t pack 
enough of a punch. It doesn’t matter that it’s 
faster and more accurate than projectiles if it 
can’t disable the target. We believe we can get 
the best of both worlds.” 

She paused long enough for expectation to 
build up on the faces before her. 

“The energy contained in a laser pulse is 
comparatively small, but so is the energy in a 
match head, and yet a match can burn down a 
city.” 

“But a match just starts the fire—it takes fuel 
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to keep it going,” said the Deputy Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Missile Defense Agency. 

“Exactly right,” Lorinne said. “And that’s 
precisely how our technique works—the laser 
pulses serve as a match that ignites already- 
present fuel.” 

“You mean you try to hit the fuel tanks?” 
asked one of the lower-level civilians whose 
position Lorinne hadn’t registered. 

“That’s been one strategy in the past, but it 
has limited use. No, I’m referring to fuel that is 
plentiful in the air itself—in fact, the single 
most common substance in the atmosphere.” 

“Oxygen!” shouted an army lieutenant from 
the Joint Functional Component Command 
for Integrated Missile Defense. A roomful of 
heads swiveled in his direction; if eyes could 
shoot lasers, he’d have been vaporized. 

“Nitrogen,” said the Principal Executive 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Engineering, turning back to 
Lorinne. 

“Yes, nitrogen. We use two different pulsed 
lasers which, when overlapped in both time 
and space, produce a plasma cascade reaction 
in atmospheric nitrogen.” 

Blank stares. 

“An explosion,” she said. 

Nods and smiles. 

“But if your laser explodes the air, how can 
it get to the target? Why doesn’t it explode the 
air along the way?” asked the Principal Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisitions, 
Technology and Logistics, the most senior 
civilian in the room. 

“That’s a great question—it’s definitely 
something to worry about. Our solution is to 
have the two pulsed laser sources separated in 
space”—she spread her arms, with index fin- 
gers pointed forward and angled slightly to- 
ward each other— “so that the two laser 
beams start out far apart and cross paths pre- 
cisely at the target.” She moved her arms for- 
ward, and the tips of her index fingers 
approached each other until they touched. 
“By itself, each beam can travel through the 
atmosphere without a problem—the plasma 
reaction only happens once they overlap.” 

The Principal Deputy Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisitions, Technology and Lo- 
gistics seemed impressed. “How hard is it to 
achieve this kind of pinpoint targeting for two 
separate lasers at the same time?” 
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“We've had some successful short-range 
demonstrations in the lab, but certainly the 
targeting problem is one of the big challenges 
we plan to tackle in the next few years.” 

“You're asking for quite aggressive funding 
for a not-entirely proven technology,” said 
the Principal Executive Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Research and Engineer- 
ing. 

“I realize that,” Lorinne said. “This program 
was high-risk, high-reward from the begin- 
ning, and we’ve worked hard for over a 
decade to solve many of the initial challenges. 
We very much appreciate the level of support 
we've had so far, and I think, from your end, 
the government has gotten its money’s worth. 
We haven't come close to the limit of this 
technology—the only limits that I see would 
be from our funding.” 

“I appreciate your argument, Dr. Alvarez, 
and I recognize the technology’s promise, but 
it does seem risky to ramp up so quickly,” said 
the Principal Deputy Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisitions, Technology and Logis- 
tics. “Wouldn’t it be more prudent to grow the 
program more gradually, to give you more 
time to address the technical challenges that 
are bound to come up?” 

“That may be true in a vacuum, but this work 
isn’t taking place in vacuum. It takes place in a 
nitrogen atmosphere” —she smiled, saw that 
no one else had— “what I mean is, we may not 
be the only ones working on this technology.” 


2020 

Jin considered Lorinne’s question. “Hans 
Bethe,” he said and picked up his beer. 

Lorinne leaned across the table toward him. 
“Hans Bethe? Really?” 

Their research group had gone out to a dive 
bar near campus to celebrate the acceptance 
of their paper on laser-induced raindrop nu- 
cleation in a top journal. One by one, the oth- 
ers had all left, leaving only Lorinne and Jin 
and a half-full pitcher of Sierra Nevada. 

Jin finished his sip. “Yes. Why does it sur- 
prise you?” 

“You're the first person I’ve ever asked who 
said Bethe’s your favorite physicist.” 

“He was one of the most important modern 
physicists, and he was also a great advocate 
for peace and nuclear disarmament.” 

“Oh, I agree with you—I’m a huge fan of 
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Bethe,” Lorinne said. “I think he understood 
better than anyone the burden physicists bear, 
our responsibility for giving the world nuclear 
weapons.” 

“I have had similar thoughts,” Jin said. “But I 
never met anyone who shared them.” 

She raised her glass; he tapped it with his; 
they both drank. 

“I wonder about that,” Lorinne said. “You 
and I have known each other for years, and 
we've never talked about it before. Tell me 
this, though—have you ever thought about 
the irony of Bethe’s opposition to missile de- 
fense, considering it turned out to be a paci- 
fist’s dream?” 

“Pacifist? It was one of the largest weapons 
programs ever!” 

“Exactly!” Lorinne said, with a thrust of her 
glass that sent beer spilling over the rim. “Un- 
told billions of dollars spent over decades, and 
what’s the result? The bankruptcy of the Sovi- 
et Union, the biggest threat to world peace, 
and, in the U.S., taking away a huge stream of 
resources from weapons programs that might 
have actually worked. It wasn’t intentional, 
but that’s how it turned out.” 

She took a triumphant chug. 

“I hadn’t thought of it in that way,” Jin said. 
“You may be right.” He nodded, took an ab- 
sentminded sip. “And if you are right, then the 
best way for a physicist to work toward peace 
may be to start another expensive and unsuc- 
cessful weapons program.” 

Lorinne slapped the table. “Yes!” Something 
in Jin’s expression gave her pause. “Wait, what 
do you mean?” 

“We work on rain stimulation, but what we 
have developed is the technology for shooting 
high-power pulsed lasers into the sky. Isn’t 
that just like the Star Wars missile defense?” 

“Are you suggesting that we try to sell it to 
the government as a weapons program?” 

“Governments,” Jin said, with emphasis on 
the “s.” “You to America’s, me to China’s.” 

Lorinne suddenly felt a lot less tipsy. “It 
wouldn’t work for long,” she said. “We might 
be able to fool the funding agencies, but we’d 
need to assemble teams of actual physicists to 
do the work, and they’d figure it out right 
away.” 

“Figure out what? That it’s unlikely to suc- 
ceed? There are much more speculative pro- 
jects.” 
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“Okay, but suppose it turns out that it can 
actually work?” 

Jin shrugged. “Unlikely. Missile defense is an 
impossible problem.” 

Lorinne could feel a far deeper thrill drive 
off the buzz of alcohol. “Okay. So any ap- 
proach, no matter how promising it seems, 
will almost definitely fail. But the government 
is so invested in the idea of missile defense 
that they will continue to throw money at any 
new technologies that emerge. Oh, this is too 
good, Jin!” She downed the rest of her beer. 
“If we do this, you know what that means?” 

“What?” 

“If we really commit to it, me here, you in 
China, we can’t have anything to do with each 
other. No communication, no going to the 
same conferences, nothing.” 

“It’s not unusual for scientific rivals to main- 
tain a relationship.” 

“We won't be scientific rivals, Jin—we'll be 
buried in the depths of our countries’ defense 
research complexes. Us meeting at a confer- 
ence would be no more acceptable to our gov- 
ernments than American and Chinese generals 
vacationing together. No, Jin, these next few 
months would be it for us.” 

She poured the remainder of the pitcher 
into their glasses. 

ee OK 
2035 

The Principal Deputy Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisitions, Technology and Lo- 
gistics regarded Lorinne through narrowed 
eyes. “Yes, there have been—ah, indica- 
tions—that the Chinese have a similar pro- 
gram in the works. But surely, they must be 
years behind!” 

“I don’t know about that,” Lorinne said. “I 
do know that there’s at least one scientist in 
China whose expertise in this field may ex- 
ceed my own. Jin Lin.” 

The Principal Deputy Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisitions, Technology and Lo- 
gistics exchanged a look with the Principal Ex- 
ecutive Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Engineering. “Yes, Jin Lin. 
What can you tell us about him?” 

“We were graduate students together, study- 
ing manipulating the atmosphere with pulsed 
lasers, the technology that branched off into 
my current work. Even back then, Jin saw the 
potential defense applications very clearly. 
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And given how eager the Chinese have been 
to establish superiority in strategically relevant 
technologies, it would not surprise me if they 
were very close to us by now.” 

The Principal Deputy Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisitions, Technology and Lo- 
gistics sat back and rubbed his chin. 

“If we do provide you with the resources 
you're asking for, how certain are you that 
you'll be able to stay ahead of the Chinese?” 


2050 

Philip Wheeland, Director for Science and 
Technology of the Missile Defense Agency, 
tossed down the smartsheet with Lorinne’s 
report. “This doesn’t look good, Lorinne. It 
wotries me that the Chinese figured out this 
argon effect before you, and it worries me 
even more that there may not be a way to 
overcome it.” 

“I agree it looks bad at first glance, Phil,” 
Lorinne said, “but the more I’ve thought about 
it the more I began to see a much more posi- 
tive perspective. I didn’t put it in my report, 
but I’m hoping you'll hear me out.” 

He sat back in his chair. “Go ahead.” 

“Well, the first thing I’m pretty sure about is 
that Jin Lin was involved in this research—giv- 
en what I know about him, and the field, and 
Chinese academics, there’s no other plausible 
conclusion. It seems that Jin’s group encoun- 
tered the same problems we have and figured 
out the argon issue, but then published it, for 
us to see, in a way that hid Jin’s involvement. 
Why would they do that?” 

“You tell me,” he said. 

“The Chinese know we're in serious com- 
petition, so if they really thought the argon 
problem was insurmountable, they likely 
would have kept their discovery to themselves 
so that we’d continue to waste resources 
working on it. And if they were able to easily 
overcome the problem, they also would have 
kept quiet, since, in that case, the biggest ob- 
stacle to our progress would be understanding 
the nature of argon’s involvement, the very 
thing they published.” 

She held up an emphatic index finger. “But, 
if the Chinese think that the argon issue is 
hard but not impossible to overcome, then it 
makes all the sense in the world for them to 
publish this paper, in order to discourage us.” 

“Wouldn’t it be even more discouraging if 
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we were still struggling to even understand 
what the problem was?” 

“Not necessarily—that’s what I’m trying to 
tell you. If we figured out the argon issue on 
our own, it would have very likely seemed less 
daunting than it does now. That’s just the na- 
ture of research—the tools one uses to under- 
stand a problem are often helpful in finding 
the solution. By publishing, the Chinese took 
away our opportunity to sharpen our tools.” 

He sighed. “You have to admit, Lorinne, this 
all sounds rather far-fetched.” 

“No more so than a Chinese research group 
Td never heard of publishing a paper that hap- 
pens to have huge implications for our work, 
implications which, taken at face value, may 
slow us down or even cause us to abandon a 
whole research direction in a strategic technol- 
ogy where we and the Chinese are in stiff com- 
petition.” 

ee k 
2070 

The sky remained cloudless. Lorinne 
checked the time again. Three minutes. 

“I never got to thank you for that argon pa- 
per,” she said. “We’d been struggling with 
field tests for over a year and were running 
out of excuses for the government. Under- 
standing the problem would have been a big 
help even if you hadn’t hidden the solution in 
the figures. I was beginning to think the code 
we'd worked out had been for nothing.” 


To invent, you need a good imagination and a pile of junk. 
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Jin’s face remained as still and placid as the 
sky. 

“We’ve come full circle, Jin, in the past few 
years. The missile defense work was finally 
abandoned, but all the technology develop- 
ment—all those years and billions, on both 
sides—ended up enabling our old weather- 
modification ideas. We can now make rain al- 
most anywhere, anytime. That’s why I’m in 
Beijing—there’s a demonstration today, rain 
on Chinese New Year for the first time in 
decades. I’m supposed to be there right 
now—the field’s elder stateswoman—but I 
should be here, with you. We did it, Jin. Bethe 
would be proud.” 

With time-lapse speed, a blanket of gray 
clouds unfurled over the sky, too uniform to 
be natural. As the first rain drops fell against 
the window, tears welled up in Lorinne’s eyes, 
as if drawn to their like. She reached over and 
squeezed Jin’s hand, and he squeezed hers. W 


Igor Teper is an author of fiction, poetry, 
and scientific essays, and a physicist who 
uses lasers to teach old atoms new tricks. His 
story “The Secret Number” was adapted into 
an award-winning short film of the same 
name, for which he co-wrote the screenplay. 
He lives with his wife and sons in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. For more about his writ- 
ing, check out igorteper.com. 


—Thomas A. Edison 
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W hereby undertake not to remove 

from the library, or to mark, deface, 

i or injure in any way, any volume, 

document, or other object belonging 

to it or in its custody; not to bring into the li- 

brary or kindle therein any fire or flame, and 

not to smoke in the library; and I promise to 
obey all rules of the library.” 

All readers who seek entry to Oxford Uni- 
versity’s Bodleian Library must swear this oath. 
The requirement derives from the quaint 
premise that a man or woman may somehow 
be bound by words spoken aloud. Our modern 
cynicism scoffs at the idea that such an oath 
can succeed where guards and technology fail. 
Visiting Americans, like myself, often seem 
vaguely embarrassed as we speak the words of 
this medieval tradition. “What next?” we joke. 
“Do we seal a compact with a drop of blood?” 


On a mid-January Tuesday, The New York 
Times print edition failed to appear on news- 
stands. The event went largely overlooked, 
lost amid other news. It certainly didn’t catch 
my attention. The few who did discuss it on- 
line cited its mild impact as further evidence 
of the decline of printed media. 
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The NY Times again disappointed readers 
on Wednesday. A rumor spread that the pub- 
lisher was bankrupt. Heavy online traffic 
made its website only sporadically available, 
but other news outlets reported that the 
Times merely suffered from a paper shortage. 


On Thursday night, I flew from JFK to 
Heathrow, my intention to spend the next 
two months researching literature at Oxford. 
For my studies, I needed the rare texts that 
could only be found at a comprehensive li- 
brary. Not just Huxley’s Antic Hay, but also 
critical analyses written by his contempo- 
raries; not just Blake’s The Book of Urizen, 
but the only copy containing all of his accom- 
panying illustrations. No one had yet digitized 
many of the texts I sought. 

On the plane, my seatmates were excited 
that I had a copy of the NY Times. But it was 
only the previous weekend’s Sunday Times, 
the crossword of which I had yet to solve. I 
never have figured out a three-letter word for 
“abomination.” 

My red-eye flight landed on Friday morning. 
On the airport televisions, the BBC reported 
that the NY Times joined twenty-eight other 


U.S. newspapers in a class-action lawsuit 
against their paper supplier. Newsprint is 
cheap, thin, and barely worthy of the honor of 
bearing the written word, yet even such base 
substance must have some standards. A printer 
testified that he watched the paper shred and 
“dust” as it went through the presses, thor- 
oughly gumming up the machinery. The paper 
supplier denied any changes to its product. 


All the books! Sir Thomas Bodley of Britain 
founded the Bodleian Library to house all the 
books—not just the great books, not just the 
old books, and not just the books that fit in 
some bureaucratic budget. All of them. 

He was not the first to have such a dream. 
In the third century B.C., Ptolemy I Soter, suc- 
cessor to Alexander the Great, bent the re- 
sources of his entire empire to complete the 
library at Alexandria. He bought collections, 
fielded scribes to copy scrolls, and, some 
claim, leveraged his military to steal from oth- 
er libraries. Ptolemy acquired so complete a 
collection that today our culture still reveres 
the Great Library. And we still mourn its de- 
struction. 

Bodley wanted to recreate Alexandria at Ox- 
ford, but he lacked Ptolemy’s wealth and mili- 
tary. Also, by 1598, humanity had written far 
more books. Bodley negotiated a promise 
from book publishers to send to him, for free, 
one copy of every book they printed. This 
promise eventually became the law of legal de- 
posit: Every manuscript published in Britain 
must have a copy available in at least one of 
six legal deposit libraries. Most publishers pro- 
vide a copy to all six. The law applied 
throughout the British Empire, from colonial 
Australia and India to the thirteen colonies 
that became the United States. Today, publish- 
ers globally often honor the practice even 
when not backed by force of law. 

The Bodleian began collecting one hundred 
fifty years before the other five. Over time, it 
branched out beyond English. More than any 
other library, it achieved the goal of having all 
the books. 


The Sunday that followed was a light news 
day around the world. Even the newspaper 
printing problems were old news by then. 
Few people would have reason to recall that 
Sunday. For me, though, that day is burned in 
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memory. On that day, I first visited the 
Bodleian Library. I casually took the oath, 
adding its relatively simple requirements to 
the rules of my life. And then I toured the li- 
brary. 

I recall standing in awe under the great ro- 
tunda of the Radcliffe Camera, the largest of 
the library’s reading rooms. Shelves stretched 
up into the multistory dome, and on every 
shelf: books. I, like so many visitors, realized 
that I had not dreamed large enough when I 
imagined the collection. More, I had to re- 
mind myself that the Camera’s vast paper 
panorama was a small fraction of the Bodleian 
collection. I now imagined the books winding 
through many buildings and many reading 
rooms. I recall the sunlight passing through 
frosted glass. I recall the cinnamon smell of ag- 
ing black India ink. I recall the embarrassing 
clamor that echoed to every nook of the Rad- 
cliffe Camera when I sneezed. 

Mostly I recall that sneeze. 


The first paper books were leather bound. 
The paper in them had length and width, just 
like any modern page. But those oldest pages 
had a dimension lost over time: depth. Their 
thickness drank up the ink of quill pens and 
did not easily yield to tearing. Properly cared 
for, such books easily outlived their authors, 
outlived their readers. Sometimes they even 
outlived the ideas on their pages. 

Such resilience meant that no phrase in the 
Bodleian oath prohibits touching the books. 
Books exist to be read, albeit carefully. From 
ancient tome to modern treatise, the library 
preserved the collected works of the English 
language for readers of centuries yet-to-come. 


Monday’s BBC news opened with the story 
of U.S. police investigating how several million 
dollars in forged greenbacks had entered cir- 
culation in New England. The counterfeit dol- 
lars, of all denominations, seemed absolutely 
authentic, but on high-acid paper—after three 
days they were easily identifiable as they tore 
readily and dissolved in water. 

Few U.S. newspapers printed the story, 
though many published it online. Paper short- 
age. 


The oath does not say, “I will try...” There 
is an assumption that the one who takes that 
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oath is capable of fulfilling it. What if that as- 
sumption is false? What if there is no control? 
Some tragedies are beyond the capacity of 
greater diligence to abate them. Justice must 
be tempered with mercy for those blind 
pawns of fate. 

... Right? 


The Bodleian Library was built as a haven. 

Sir Bodley designed it as a conservatory, not 
a lending library. A Bodleian book never leaves 
the room in which it is shelved, much less the 
building—careless readers cannot lose 
Bodleian books nor forget to return them. 
Heavy chains wrap the spines of certain texts, 
binding them to their shelves, a precaution 
against those who attempted to censor the 
collection in yesteryears. Technology today 
adds more active theft deterrence. 

He charged the librarians to vigilantly guard 
against food, drink, ink pens, and aught else 
that might threaten the pages with stains. 

He ordered the walls be made of thick 
stone, a bulwark against weather, people, and 
that greatest threat to old, dry paper: flame. 


I wandered widely. The library was not dis- 
organized, but the rule about never moving a 
book from its original room limited how much 
consolidation librarians could do. I was like a 
bee, landing on a book, taking notes, then 
moving on to the next source of literary nec- 
tar. Room after room, I flew. 

I sat at a table with my latest find. The rain 
gently pinged the smoky glass. The rain 
sounds, the soft light, the jet lag: all these con- 
spired to draw me into sleep. I awoke a bit lat- 
er, no more than forty minutes, I think. My 
nose tickled as some clear, scentless fumes dis- 
placed the breathable air. My right hand felt 
warm and itchy. It had lain flat upon the title 
page of an open book. I lifted my hand and 
saw bits of ash flutter down. On the page it- 
self, my handprint had darkened; tiny holes 
had appeared, as if someone had flicked a cig- 
ar and let the cinders bore into the paper. Be- 
yond that first page and the one just after it, 
the book seemed undamaged. I looked suspi- 
ciously at my right hand. I half expected to see 
it flare up as a Hand of Glory to wreak havoc 
upon the unbelievers. 

I could not explain the ashes, nor could I 
undo it. I decided not to tell anyone, for who 
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would believe that the paper simply burned 
when I touched it? I did not wish to lose li- 
brary privileges merely because one book had 
some strangely reactive paper. 

I noticed that the burn had etched away the 
author’s name. Antic Hay, now written by 
Anonymous. Ironic, in retrospect. But it could 
have been worse . . . as part of my research, I 
was comparing the social impact of dystopia 
stories . . . I could have started with Bradbury. 


A week later, the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta posted an explanation for 
the newspapers, the money, and other paper 
decay. A simple bacterium, the CDC said, for 
which we simple humans were merely hosts. 
But perhaps not so simple, for this infestation 
was not of nature born. Humans somewhere 
crafted this species, a careful genetic splice. 
The beasties do no damage to us. They 
covertly ride our skin to new destinations as a 
human might ride a subway. They are hardy 
and need us only to spread, not to survive. 
From our hands, they stick to things we 
touch. From the skin of our lips, they fall 
where we breathe. Their only excrement is a 
weak acid that harms almost nothing. Innocu- 
ous really . . . except for the acid’s catalyzing 
effect on paper. 

They named it the Alexandria Plague. 


I buried myself in books and gave only pass- 
ing acknowledgement of the world beyond 
the Bodleian. The plague was an American 
problem, thus far contained within its bor- 
ders. The news was full of U.S. researchers 
hunting for substances that would kill the 
poly-resistant strain. I didn’t follow the news. I 
was more concerned with trying to read one 
critic’s analysis of An c ay (though the ‘y’ was 
somewhat questionable at this point). I drew 
no connections between the USA’s currency 
crisis and my damaged book. Only that one 
book showed problems. I had slept on that 
one. The others, having more casual thumb- 
ing, took longer to become pockmarked. 


The library burned. No great gouts of flame 
soared over the towers as might appear in a 
traditional blaze. This burn was initially mea- 
sured in speeds of un-typed words per hour, 
but it accelerated geometrically. Days passed 
before someone pointed out that Arachne’s 
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insult went unanswered by Athena and that 
the Count of Monte Cristo never escaped his 
prison. On every shelf, the bacteria offered 
up modern revisions of stories, the new edi- 
tions fetishizing Fitzgerald’s unspoken con- 
text or following Joyce’s lead in the use of 
incomplete and disjoint sentences. Janitors 
found small piles of dust in a few places, 
which they swept up .. . and carried with 
them as they cleaned all the other rooms. 

Two days later, the librarians declared the li- 
brary closed to visitors. They hoped to protect 
the Bodleian from damage seen at other li- 
braries. Only then did I begin to think. Only 
then. 


The Bodleian was the archetype; it was to li- 
braries as Gandalf was to old wizards with 
pointy hats. But Gandalf came back from the 
Balrog. For the library, we expect no reprieve. 

Ah, Caesar, you and I shall share a prison 
cell in Hell for the same crime. Forget Brutus 
and his knife that betrayed a friend and an em- 
pire. It is you and I who will be encased in ice, 
you for the murder of Aristotle and Sophocles, 
myself for Keats and Carroll. 


As the crisis became apparent, the librarians 
called for help. Everyone in Oxford came. The 
librarians asked volunteers to place their 
hands on a sheet of paper for an hour to weed 
out the infected. Sadly, the bacteria were so 
communicable that everyone had at least a 
mild infection. Isolation was not a viable strat- 
egy. 

We who loved books now shielded our- 
selves from them with masks and latex gloves, 
then more protective gear as could be found 
in chemistry labs and hospitals. We searched 
the shelves. The oldest works on parchment 
were safe, except where sheets of tissue pa- 
per had been laid in to separate the pages. In 
Dewey Decimal 636, Animal Husbandry, we 
found a set of horses that had escaped the 
burn. We did not linger among the computer 
science texts, hoping that these existed else- 
where in digital incarnations. 

We found greenhouse UV lamps would kill 
the bacteria, but we had few such lights and 
could not order more because demand spiked 
worldwide. Someone suggested Saran wrap 
and an oven to kill the bugs and melt sheets of 
protective plastic around the books. We tried 
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it, but the bacteria were hardy, crafted to sur- 
vive up to the magic 233 degrees Celsius. In- 
side a cocoon of plastic, Frankenstein 
decayed once more. 

Sleepless students photographed the pages 
on cell phones. Don’t read the text, they 
warned each other. Don’t get engrossed in the 
words. Just flash and turn the page. 


The Lorax no longer speaks for the trees be- 
cause the trees stopped speaking for him. He 
sailed away with the Wizard of Oz, who yelled 
one last time, “I can’t come back! I don’t 
know how it works!” They listed a website as 
a forwarding address. Less famous characters 
were not so lucky. 

kok k 

And then it was over. I was there when li- 
brarians sealed the room where we stacked 
the untouched books. We closed our pittance 
in darkness that we hoped was free of pesti- 
lence, but we triggered the fire suppression 
systems to strip the room of oxygen just in 
case. We had no index of what books lay in- 
side, but they fit in a single room, not to be 
opened until we decontaminated the world. 
They would shelter there, waiting for some- 
one better than I to call to them, “Lazarus, 
come out!” Then we turned attention out- 
ward, beyond the library walls, and added our 
wails to the world’s mourning. A thousand 
tragedies played out around the world caused 
by the loss of product labels, shipping boxes, 
paper currency, art board, and more. I felt 
their pain, but I felt the literary losses most 
keenly: 

In Switzerland, the unpublished manu- 
scripts of Euler would never be published. 

In Cuba, the Hemmingway archives re- 
duced to less than even six words. 

In Rome, the dead language of Latin died a 
second death. 


I think back to those last days at Oxford. We 
ran for days on adrenaline. But when the last 
book had been judged unsalvageable, when 
we had saved everything we could, I did what 
everyone else did: I watched a book burn. I 
found an illuminated paper manuscript that 
predated the printing press. Unique, for no 
photocopier has yet reproduced gold leaf. I 
saw the handwriting of ages disappear; I saw 
the painted pictures blacken. I smelled the 
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flowers whose petals had made the colored 
inks. Although I wept bitterly over that dis- 
eased book, my tears did nothing to stop the 
acid’s march. Hour by hour the tiny holes ex- 
panded. In the end, I carried home on the air- 
plane only the leather binding, still strong 
though it had no pages left to hold. 


A month later, the production facilities in 
the U.S., in a show of just what a motivated in- 
dustrial complex could accomplish, began 
shipping metric tons of a paper-safe, antibac- 
terial aerosol to every corner of the globe. It 
killed the bugs, but no medication could un- 
burn the ashes. Under clean conditions a heart 
surgeon might envy, Oxford’s librarians 
opened the sealed room and counted what 
was left. Everyone wept again. 


I tell myself that any of Oxford’s hundreds 
of tourists could have brought the plague 
across the ocean. I tell myself that there were 
probably multiple carriers in the whispered 
halls of the library. I tell myself that the blame 


have put our discoveries. 
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Yeu must not blame us scientists for the use which war technicians 


lies with whoever created the disease. I tell 
myself lots of things. But my self does not ab- 
solve me of sin. My self whispers to me of 
hands not washed. It reminds me of the 
laughed-about “ten-second rule” for items 
dropped on dirty floors. Worse, it notes my 
lack of curiosity about that first burned book, 
my myopic focus on my own interests. And 
my self replays the echoes of that loud sneeze, 
a sneeze not muffled by any covering hand, a 
sneeze that, in the smallest way, kindled a 
flame therein. 

Mea culpa. Mea culpa. Mea maxima culpa. W 


Stephen Loftus-Mercer is a computer sci- 
entist with writer aspirations. As a kid, he 
promised someday hed write a publication- 
worthy SF story to thank Isaac Asimov for 
all of Mr. Asimov’s awesome tales. After 
years of practice, Stephen finally has one, 
even though Mr. Asimov is no longer around 
to receive it. Stephen thanks the Taos Toolbox 
writers workshop for helping to refine this 
story. 


—Lise Meitner 
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ven at its closest approach to the 
sun, Frontier was well outside Plu- 
to’s orbit and had only been at this 
distance three times since Nean- 
derthals had walked the forests of Europe. 
At seven hundred miles in diameter, Fron- 
tier was about the size of the planetoid 
Ceres, but it had far more appeal for those 
planning the last of Earth’s missions into 
space. Although it orbits the Sun, Frontier 
provided the chance to explore a world 
from another planetary system. It was one 
of the bodies our Sun had hijacked from 
another star over four billion years ago. 
The first expedition to Frontier was a 
multiple flyby, with five probes strung out a 
few days apart, each following up on the 
discoveries of its predecessor. They found the 
artifact, standing out like a black flower on 
a red field, and so the Icefarer was funded, 
built, and launched. The life experience im- 
ages of eighty experts were loaded in the 
vessel's data lattices, and five mobility units 
were put aboard. It was the ideal way to 
send humans into space, because if there is 
no life to support, no life support is needed. 


Then there was myself, with a life experi- 
ence image but little life experience. 


Personal journal of Dr. Nari Sakai, describ- 
ing the two hours at the xeno-planetoid 
Frontier. 

The emergency lighting was on when I 
awoke with Bailey, Wilson, and Toranov. We 
were on the download benches, held down 
by magnetic grapples. Our mobility unit bod- 
ies began cycling through their activation rou- 
tines, and only our heads were free to move. 

“Does anyone have the feeling that some- 
thing’s failed?” asked Bailey. 

We had silver bodies and identical faces, 
distinguished only by the Greek letters on 
our foreheads. 

“The emergency lights are on,” Wilson 
commented. 

“No prizes for guessing that emergency 
lighting means emergency,” said Toranov. 
“So who are we?” 

“I'm Lyn Wilson, British exo-geologist and 
riding the Gamma mobility unit.” 

“Ed Bailey, U.S. citizen, biochemist, and 
Tm aboard Alpha.” 
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They both turned to the mobility units 
Beta and Delta. 

“Valentina Toranov, Russian born, profes- 
sor of molecular archeology at Cambridge. 
You may call me Beta, and you must pardon 
my scrappy English.” 

Now it was my turn. 

“Nari Sakai, astronomer, Japanese national 
on secondment to UCLA, and currently living 
in Mobility Unit Delta.” 

There was a brief pause while we sorted 
through jumbled thoughts and realized that 
emergency lighting was not the only sign of 
a problem. 

“None of you are on my team,” said Bailey. 
“You're not the people I was meant to be ac- 
tivated with ... and my most recent memo- 
ries are only of news reports about the 
Icefarer crossing Saturn’s orbit.” 

“This is not my team either,” I responded. 
Wilson and Toranov shook their metal heads 
as well. 

“Am I dead?” asked Bailey. 

“Yes,” said Toranov. “Autonomous vehicle 
accident. It was the only road death in Amer- 
ica for entire year. You were famous for 
days.” 

That was what the Americans call a con- 
versation stopper, and there was a significant 
pause before Bailey replied. 

“If my original is dead, my life experience 
image should have been deleted,” he said, 
broadcasting a <DISTRAUGHT> flag. “I no 
longer have a body to backload into.” 

“I have no explanation,” said Toranov. 

“Am I dead too?” asked Wilson. 

“Yes,” said Toranov. 

Another pause. 

“I hope I died peacefully, in bed.” 

“You did die in bed, but not peacefully,” 
said Toranov. “A jealous lover stabbed you to 
death.” 

“What?” exclaimed Wilson, who then tried 
to sit up but failed because her mobility unit 
was still initializing. “That can’t be true, I.. 

She fell silent, apparently deciding that 
those details of her personal life were none 
of our business. 

“My last memories include briefings about 
the Icefarer approaching Frontier,” I said. “I 
must have died before the Icefarer arrived.” 

“You did.” 
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“How?” 

“Bodybuilding.” 

“Er, sorry?” 

“You lost your grip on barbell while doing 
bench presses. It crushed your throat.” 

Perhaps it was her unpolished English, but 
Toranov did tend to be confrontingly blunt in 
conversations. Speaking with her about sen- 
sitive personal issues was like being tied to a 
chair and punched in the face. 

“And you, Professor?” Bailey asked. 

“I remember news reports about Icefarer 
establishing orbit around Frontier,” said Tora- 
nov, raising a silver arm. “Now I wake with 
three dead people. What are my chances of 
being alive?” 

“Er, probably not so good,” said Bailey, 
flagging <syMPpATHY> and <CONCERN>. 

If Toranov were dead, she had died after 
her latest life experience update had been ra- 
dioed from Earth to the Icefarer. None of us 
had any way of knowing. 

“Omega will know how I died,” said Tora- 
nov. 

“The sentinel?” called Bailey. “Where is it?” 

“More to the point, why did it revive us if 
our original bodies are dead?” said Wilson, 
broadcasting <DISTRAUGHT>. “It would have 
been more humane to just delete our life im- 
ages.” 

Political correctness did not yet specify 
that artificial intelligence units should be ad- 
dressed as people. Assigning them a sex in 
forms of address was another controversy 
that had not been resolved. 

“Omega is not human, so cannot be hu- 
mane,” said Toranov and flagged <sHRUG>. 


Our bodies continued to cycle through 
their initialization routines while we tried to 
make sense of our situation. Flaccid cables 
floated above the floor and waved in the air 
currents like seaweed in a rock pool. Wil- 
son’s unit was the first to broadcast the <vER- 
IFIED OPERATIONAL> flag. She disconnected and 
got off her download bench, and proximity 
switched magnetic treads held her feet to the 
flooring as she walked across to the wall 
screen and called up the panorama option. 
The view was of a starscape, but it could not 
have been anything else. The Icefarer was 
mostly a carbon lattice framework a mile in 
length and could not land anywhere. 
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“What’s wrong with this picture?” Wilson 
asked after a moment. 

Slowly the reality of what was being dis- 
played started to sink in. 

“I see ... no, no, not possible!” exclaimed 
Bailey. “We can’t be seeing that.” 

The Sun should have been in the constella- 
tion Sagittarius, shining about a hundred 
times brighter than the full Moon as seen 
from Earth. The gleaming dot that we were 
seeing had only the apparent magnitude of 
Venus. 

“From Frontier’s perihelion the apparent 
magnitude of the Sun was -16,” said Toranov. 
“Is looking suspiciously fainter.” 

“This isn’t possible,” said Bailey. 

“Now I am looking at the date-time read- 
ing,” said Toranov. “Is anyone else seeing 12 
October 7790?” 

People tend to take the date and time for 
granted if there is something more alarming 
to look at. Suddenly the date-time reading 
was no less of a problem than the brightness 
of the Sun. 

“Have we really lost five and a half thou- 
sand years?” Bailey asked. 

“The constellations are distorted,” I said. 
“A long time is needed for that to happen.” 

“I’m operational,” said Bailey, and his Al- 
pha unit got up and walked over to join Wil- 
son in front of the screen. 

“Five and a half thousand years, all gone,” 
said Toranov. “Is strong possibility that my 
original human body is dead too.” 


Several facts added up to impossibility 
whether placed together or viewed separate- 
ly. Once my mobility unit was fully opera- 
tional, I got up and displayed the positions of 
Jupiter and Saturn on a screen using the main 
telescope. They confirmed that fifty-five 
centuries had indeed passed since the Icefar- 
er had rendezvoused with Frontier. The ra- 
dio, laser, and microwave receivers were 
detecting no signals from Earth at all. 

Frontier was supposed to have two tiny 
moons, Streka and Belka, and these were not 
much bigger than the ship. Belka was miss- 
ing, but there was a thin ring of debris 
girdling Frontier that had not been there be- 
fore. Monitors showed that both of our lan- 
ders, Nina and Pinta, were gone, along with 
the entire docking gantry. External monitor 
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cameras showed other damage to the ship, 
but the critical systems were still working. 

The biggest surprise came when I 
switched the wall screen to a light-enhanced 
view of Frontier’s surface. All of us were mis- 
sion specialists who had studied Frontier in 
great detail, and knew its geography better 
than that of the Moon or Mars. The site of 
the alien artifact was now marked by a crater 
fifteen miles across. 

“That new crater is positioned too precise- 
ly to be a meteor strike,” I said. 

“I would like explanation,” said Toranov. 

“That might come from whoever activated 
us,” said Bailey. 

“Illegally,” added Wilson, who was broad- 
casting <SULLEN> and <DISTRAUGHT> flags con- 
tinually. 

“It had to be the ship’s sentinel unit, 
Omega,” I said. 

“Why were we activated?” demanded Wil- 
son. 

“Ask Omega, not me.” 

I searched the status screens and saw that 
Omega was flagged as performing critical 
maintenance and offline. 

“Maintenance would be pretty important 
after five and a half thousand years,” Bailey 
commented. 

I called up the maintenance logs for the 
Icefarer. Space is a lot less cluttered nearly a 
thousand astronomical units from the Sun, so 
I did not expect the Icefarer’s damage to be 
from an accumulation of meteor impacts. 
Two massive explosions spaced just an hour 
apart had been responsible, and in the five 
and a half millennia since, there had been 
few additional impacts. 

“This is no comfort,” said Toranov. “Fabri- 
cation companies rated the ship’s polymer- 
lattice constructs to stay strong for a 
thousand years. We are well past that.” 

“I thought everything was overengineered 
to a factor of ten,” said Wilson. 

“That’s ten times the expedition lifetime of 
twelve years, not ten times a thousand 
years,” said Bailey. “The structures and 
equipment that we depend on took a mas- 
sive battering.” 

“But they held up.” 

“Yeah, but now they’ve been in service so 
long that they might fail due to chemical effects 
that were not even discovered when we left.” 
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“Is depressing thought,” said Toranov. 


We had already learned a lot about each 
other. Valentina Toranov was morosely philo- 
sophical about our situation. Ed Bailey 
thought that every problem had an engineer- 
ing solution, even though we were five and a 
half thousand years into the future, halfway 
to the Oort Cloud, and dead. Being an as- 
tronomer, I like to observe rather than act or 
argue, so I said little. This meant it was left to 
Lyn Wilson to do the complaining. 

“Air pressure below one microbar, and 
fewer degrees above absolute zero than I 
have fingers,” she said, waving her metal 
hand at the environment displays. 

“It’s sure cold out there,” Bailey replied. 

“Ed, they’re the figures for inside the habi- 
tat module. Oh, and we’re not wearing space 
suits.” 

“No need, we have machine bodies.” 

“There’s no oxygen either.” 

“No problem, we don’t breathe.” 

“What’s this?” she asked, holding up her 
right arm. 

“It’s just your arm.” 

“Does it look unusual?” 

“No.” 

“Ed, it’s silver! I’m Afro-British, my skin 
should be olive brown and three hundred 
and nine degrees warmer. What sex am I?” 

“Female, I guess. Like, your name’s Lyn.” 

“So where are my breasts? Pubic hair? Any 
hair? You're a guy. Do you have a penis?” 

“No, but—” 

“We eat by plugging into a power socket 
that recharges our electron-well batteries. 
We have no DNA, and our skin is silver der- 
masen insulation over the metal casings that 
house our electronics and moving parts. 
Where’s my human identity?” 

“We were imaged from life experience 
downloads of original people,” said Toranov. 
“Memories define us.” 

“I can’t live the rest of my life as a bunch 
of settings in semiconductor gateways,” said 
Wilson. “I made my memories as a flesh and 
blood human. Suddenly I’ve been dead for 
five and a half thousand years, and my body 
is identical to yours except for the Gamma 
sign on my forehead. On Earth I was a celeb 
exo-geologist and media star; I even worked 
as a model when I was a student. For me this 
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is a big comedown.” 

“I was scruffy old professor, so is not so 
bad for me,” said Toranov. 

‘Tm sure that a reconfiguration of the der- 
masen skin color can individualize—” began 
Bailey. 

“Balls to that!” snapped Wilson, broadcast- 
ing an <EXTREME EMOTION> flag and with her 
infrared voice at maximum volume. “Our ac- 
tivation is illegal under the Life Experience 
Image Rights Act of the 2270 World Con- 
gress. Backup images of life experiences are 
just as illegal as backup clones of flesh and 
blood bodies.” 

All of this was true. The immortality popu- 
lation explosion had forced us to go back to 
natural lifespans, and immortality was illegal. 
Even body hopping to mobility units was 
only allowed for extended space missions, so 
our LE images should have been deleted 
from the Icekeeper’s data lattice when our 
original bodies died. 

“Is no policeman out here, enforcing law,” 
said Toranov. 

“All TII ever be is a silver mobility unit with 
no breasts or hair,” said Wilson, flagging 
<SULLEN>. 

“Is better than being dead.” 

“Td rather be dead!” 

“We can delete your life experience image 
if is your wish.” 

Wilson did not reply. Talking about death 
is easy. Death itself requires a lot more com- 
mitment. Toranov flagged <AMUSEMENT>. 


Although largely human in shape, we did 
not need life support, and this saved a lot in 
resources, power and sheer weight. For 
space travel, machine bodies are superior to 
the organic originals. They do not have mus- 
cles to atrophy, and there are no bones to 
lose calcium and weaken in the absence of 
gravity. Maintaining human identity in such a 
body is an entirely different matter, however. 
It was well known that living as a mobility 
unit can only be tolerated for a short time, 
just like living in a spacesuit is not a long- 
term option. 

The Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Delta units 
had been hosts to dozens of researchers who 
had explored Frontier. Each of them had 
been loaded in from the ship’s data lattice 
and activated, then they worked on Frontier 
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for a few weeks before their updated life ex- 
periences were transmitted back to their 
originals on Earth. Their LE images in the Ice- 
farer’s data lattice were then deleted—the 
law was very clear about that. Through some 
procedural oversight or system bug, the LE 
images of we dead people had survived. 

“I trust that there were no problems with 
your initializations,” said a voice from the 
screen speakers in flat, mid-Atlantic English. 

“Omega is now online,” I said with <RE- 
LIEF> flagged. 

“There’s plenty of problems,” snapped 
Wilson with <ANGER> flagged again. “We’re 
five and a half thousand years old and dead!” 

“There is an explanation—” 

“You have broken every sentience welfare 
regulation in the database!” said Wilson, with 
her infrared voice at maximum and broad- 
casting <DISTRESS>, <OUTRAGE>, and <CON- 
FRONTATION> flags. 

“We should have this conversation some- 
where more suitable,” Omega suggested. 

“Oh yeah, four degrees above absolute 
zero is damn chilly, let’s get to the confer- 
ence chamber and dial the temperature up to 
absolute plus five.” 

“I have prepared a briefing in the laborato- 
ry. My mobility unit is waiting for you there.” 

We set off, walking the narrow corridors 
in single file. Omega was standing beside a 
work surface, its feet grappled to what was 
defined as the floor for the sake of conve- 
nience. 

“Why is the emergency lighting on?” asked 
Bailey. 

“The radioisotope power unit reached the 
end of its lifetime four hours ago,” said 
Omega. “Backup batteries will give us thirty 
days of emergency power. In that time we 
must activate the fission reactor in the ship’s 
drive or cease functioning.” 

“Is polite way to say die,” said Toranov. 

“Earth is going to hear about this,” said 
Wilson. 

“Earth instructed me to close down all ma- 
jor systems and go into standby mode,” said 
Omega. “It then went silent on all frequen- 
cies.” 

“This was how long ago?” asked Toranov. 

“Five thousand five hundred years.” 

That was enough to silence us all four of 
us. 
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“The signals from Earth had been making 
less sense for five days,” Omega continued. 
“Then the shutdown command was transmit- 
ted.” 

“Less sense in what way?” asked Wilson. 

“Impossible to explain,” said Omega. 

“Try me!” Wilson demanded. 

“How would a Paleolithic hunter from the 
last ice age describe the Icefarer?” 

“So now it’s insults and machine racism?” 

“I meant myself to be the Paleolithic 
hunter, not you.” 

Wilson broadcast the <ouTRAGE> flag 
again. 

“That brings us back to the fact that we 
were activated at all,” she said, again at max- 
imum volume. “You have human interaction 
protocols, you should know that morality 
doesn’t get tossed aside just because civiliza- 
tion crashes out. Murder, rape, and theft are 
never okay.” 

“Is maybe not relevant,” said Toranov. 
“Five and a half thousand years have passed. 
Maybe people are no longer alive in biologi- 
cal sense, property is obsolete, and no hu- 
man penis is left in solar system.” 

Again Wilson lapsed into sullen silence. I 
broadcast the <ATTENTION> and <RESPECT> 
flags. 

“You have not answered Wilson’s ques- 
tion, Omega,” I said. “Why did you activate 
us?” 

“Because there are no other humans avail- 
able,” Omega replied. 

“We'll need more details than that,” said 
Wilson. 

“Standby mode was powered by a ra- 
dioisotope power unit, and after five thou- 
sand five hundred years of operation the 
radioactivity level dropped below the level 
needed to maintain standby status. The ship 
switched to the emergency electron well bat- 
teries, and I was activated automatically, as 
the sentinel mobility unit. I discovered ex- 
tensive damage to the ship, including the 
communications equipment. When I re- 
paired the receivers, I detected no signals 
from Earth. Incident protocols specify that I 
should contact a human controller. Your life 
experience images are classified as human, 
so I activated you.” 

“We should have been deleted,” said Wil- 
son. 
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“You were left in the data lattice for public 
relations reasons. Even though you were 
dead, you were allowed to continue with the 
expedition so that you would symbolically 
reach Frontier. The automatic deletion 
scripts were bypassed to allow this. Then the 
order to put the Icefarer into standby mode 
overrode all maintenance functions, so I 
could not delete you manually.” 

“So the mission was over?” said Bailey. 
“The Icefarer was supposed to be shut 
down?” 

“No. More life experience images could 
have been transmitted from Earth if scientists 
needed to investigate new—” 

“I would like to hear about two very big 
explosions,” interjected Toranov. 

“Analysis of the blast crater, residual orbital 
debris and damage to the Icefarer from ice 
fragments indicates that a two hundred 
megaton hydrogen bomb was detonated fifty 
yards above the alien artifact on Frontier,” 
said Omega. “The moon Belka shielded the 
Icefarer from the worst of the debris thrown 
into space, but there was still considerable 
damage. All communications with Earth 
were disabled, as were the meteor detection 
radar units.” 

“Omega, let’s just back up a little,” said 
Bailey. “What was that about a two hundred 
megaton bomb?” 

“Analysis of the crater, blast shadows, and 
residual radioactivity indicates a bomb of 
that size detonated at fifty yards above the 
surface.” 

“I don’t suppose we need to ask who sent 
it?” 

“Radar records indicate two objects ap- 
proaching at one thousandth of lightspeed 
shortly before the explosion. They originated 
from Earth. The Icefarer was tethered to the 
moon Belka at the time of the first explosion 
and was torn loose by debris impacts. Belka 
no longer exists, and radar records indicate 
that the second device was targeted on Bel- 
ka.” 

“So second bomb was for us,” said Tora- 
nov. “And people laugh at us Russians for be- 
ing paranoid.” 

“This does not make sense,” I said. “The 
Icefarer could not have drifted more than a 
few miles from Belka in one hour. The ship 
should have been vaporized.” 
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“Damage to the forward meteor shield in- 
dicates that it was pointed toward Belka and 
twenty miles away at the time of the second 
explosion,” said Omega. “By chance the 
shield preserved the ship.” 

“Bastards,” said Bailey, with <EXTREME 
ANGER> flagged. 

“Why so?” asked Toranov. “We were not 
meant to be revived, and Icefarer was shut 
down.” 

“But Earth destroyed the alien artifact,” 
said Bailey. “Why? It was the only proof that 
we're not alone in the Universe.” 

“Perhaps the idea was threatening,” said 
Toranov. 

“The Icefarer was not transmitting at any 
frequency after the first explosion, and the 
second bomb made a direct hit on the moon 
Belka,” Omega continued. 

“So Earth is thinking Icefarer destroyed, 
and not sending more bombs,” said Toranov. 
“Life is good.” 


The Icefarer had been built with Massively 
Redundant Armored Systems. MRAS design 
meant that its single points of failure were 
heavily armored and all other structures 
could take a lot of damage and still function. 
By sheer, blind chance, the forward meteor 
shield had been pointing in the right direc- 
tion when the second bomb destroyed Bel- 
ka. Thus we had survived, but informing 
Earth of that seemed like a very bad idea, 
even after five and a half thousand years. 

We now had some catching up to do. The 
quantum inference microscope in the habi- 
tat’s laboratory showed that samples taken 
from the artifact millennia ago were blocks 
of carbon lattice cells each enclosing three 
water molecules. There were also marker 
cells with pairs of interlocked hydrocarbon 
molecules and electron transmission tun- 
nels. 

“This is definitely a biological structure,” 
Bailey concluded. “It’s organic, but not 
alive—like a house made from timber.” 

“It looks like information storage,” I said. 
“The water molecules in the cells have three 
states of orientation. Now see this array 
structure? Three, nine, eighty-one, and so 
on. Three, each time squared. Each three 
cells might be a byte with nine orientation 
states.” 
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“So the artifact was a computer?” Wilson 
asked. 

“It was a cybernetic environment,” I said. 
“Perhaps intelligence lived in the material, in 
the form of a life experience image.” 

“That’s pushing the idea of being alive past 
the red line,” said Wilson. 

“That is exactly what the twenty-third-cen- 
tury scientists discovered,” said Omega. 


Omega played videos of the twenty-third- 
century explorations on the wall screen. The 
artifact was just a flat, black disk of rubbery 
ice about the size of a football field, circled 
by eight smaller disks. It stood out starkly 
against the red, yellow, and orange expanse 
of organic materials and exotic ices on Fron- 
tier’s surface. The cratering in its surface was 
a lot less than that of the surrounding land- 
scape, and it was electronically and biologi- 
cally inert. 

“Investigators concluded that it was put on 
the surface about the time Frontier was ac- 
quired by the Sun,” said Omega. 

“That was four billion years ago,” I said, 
broadcasting an <ASTONISHMENT> flag. 

“Micrometeorite pitting suggested that in- 
terval. It had no power source or processing 
nodes, which is curious.” 

“If these guys achieved spaceflight four bil- 
lion years ago, why isn’t evidence for them 
all over the place?” Bailey asked. “There’s no 
trace of visitors anywhere from Mercury to 
Pluto, yet we find this thing on Frontier.” 

“To whatever built the artifact, even Pluto 
may have seemed like the surface of Venus 
does to humans,” I said. 

“Much too hot,” said Toranov. “Makes 
sense. Structure would be unstable above 
fifty degrees Kelvin.” 

“Could it be activated?” asked Bailey. 

“No machine could still work after four bil- 
lion years,” said Wilson. 

“I differ,” said Toranov. “A Mousterian flint 
axe made a hundred thousand years ago can 
still be used for chopping things. This ice ma- 
chine has no moving parts, so what is to 
wear out?” 

“I see some micrometeorite cratering,” 
Bailey said, displaying a close-up image of the 
artifact’s surface on the main wall screen. 
“It’s definitely had damage.” 

“But there are sure to be multiple redun- 
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dant datasets,” I said. 

“Tests were done by the investigators in 
the twenty-third century,” said Omega. “The 
architecture is clumsy, but with ninefold re- 
dundancy there was capacity to store the life 
experiences of nine humans, with backup. 
Assuming that it takes the same storage to de- 
fine a human mind as an alien’s, that means 
nine aliens were preserved there. Nine 
seems to be the basis of their numeric sys- 
tem.” 

All four of us broadcast <INTRIGUED> flags. 

“It shows we weren’t alone back then,” 
said Bailey. 

“Is true, but we were bacteria four billion 
years ago,” said Toranov. “Not so good as 
company.” 

“Something that might have been the life 
experience image of one of the aliens was 
scanned and transmitted to Lagrange Control 
Station,” said Omega. “The order for the Ice- 
keeper to shut down came five days later.” 

“And after that someone went to a lot of 
trouble to send two enormous nuclear 
bombs all the way out here,” said Bailey. 
“Why?” 

“That word again,” said Toranov. 


Four billion years ago, Frontier had been 
the most inexpensive form of interstellar 
travel imaginable. Wait for another star to ap- 
proach your planetary system, then send a 
probe to a world that will be ripped away by 
the intruder’s gravity. It was slow, but if you 
were virtually immortal that did not matter. 

No part of the artifact had suggested a tele- 
scope, or any other sort of instrument that 
was familiar to humans. What aspects of our 
solar system had been of interest to the an- 
cient aliens, and how had they been observ- 
ing them? More to the point, where was 
their equipment? The Icefarer’s investigators 
had found data storage, but no power supply, 
propulsion unit, observation instruments, or 
anything else. 

“So are we more advanced than the 
aliens?” asked Bailey. 

“Hard to tell,” said Toranov. “Artifact is just 
a chunk of organic storage and data.” 

“They may be a diplomatic mission,” said 
Wilson. 

“They’re diplomats?” exclaimed Bailey, 
flagging <INCREDULITY>. 
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“Yes. Put the life experience images in a 
storage unit, then put the unit on Frontier. If 
intelligent life develops in the solar system, 
we find the artifact and have first contact.” 

“After four billion years?” 

“I agree, it’s a very big gamble with very 
bad odds, but you have to admit that we did 
find it.” 

“Funny that Earth told Omega to shut 
down then sent two hydrogen bombs just af- 
ter alien life experience image transmitted 
home,” said Toranov. 

“You're trying to justify not going back to 
Earth!” exclaimed Wilson, again broadcasting 
at maximum volume and flagging <ANGER> 
and <sUSPICION>. 

“You make up alien diplomat theory to jus- 
tify going back to Earth,” retorted Toranov, 
also flagging <SUSPICION>. 

“We can be brought back to life on Earth. 
According to the law, people killed in acci- 
dents can be brought back to life by having a 
life experience image put into a cloned bio- 
logical body.” 

“We are alive.” 

“Properly alive.” 

“Define properly alive.” 

“Alive as a biological woman, maybe in a 
cloned body!” said Wilson. “I want to walk 
about in London and visit the fashion fabrica- 
tion shops. How can I have a coffee and a co- 
conut macaroon on the Thames walkway 
when all I can eat is electrical charge? How 
can I pick up a guy and take him back to my 
condo for a bit of romance when I have noth- 
ing to have sex with? How do I have chil- 
dren?” 

“After all this time maybe London is ten 
thousand square miles of data storage lat- 
tice,” said Toranov. 

And so it went. Toranov had been seventy 
when the Icefarer had set off, so the idea that 
she might have outlived the human race had 
been a pleasant surprise for her. Bailey 
thought that adding a few cosmetic enhance- 
ments to the mobility units would make 
everything all right and could not understand 
why Wilson was so upset. My position was 
similar to that of Bailey: mobility units were 
not a great way to live but were a big im- 
provement on being dead. Wilson had been 
the youngest and most attractive of we sur- 
vivors, and she was definitely not happy 
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about what she had become. 

“We must learn to live with circumstance,” 
Toranov advised. “Something very peculiar 
has happened on Earth. We may be the last 
humans.” 

“Not in these bodies!” Wilson insisted. 
“Once you have lived human, you have to 
stay human.” 

“Are you human?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“So where is problem? You have body 
based on DNA? No! You think you are hu- 
man? Yes! You have machine body. Very 
tough. Immortal. Much nicer.” 

“That’s not the point. I developed my life 
experience image in a human body in human 
society.” 

“Humans in human bodies do atrocities to 
others who are different in race, gender, na- 
tionality, and which football team they like. 
For us on Icefarer, no sex, no countries, 
same skin color, and I am betting football is 
extinct. This is better than being alive—and 
dying is optional.” 

“But we’ve lived as humans. We know 
what it’s like to have a flesh and blood body. 
How can I have kids? Metal mobility units 
can’t get pregnant.” 

“Why all fuss about kids? I had three. One 
hated me, one thought I am looney, other 
changed her name and pretended we were 
not related.” 

“Well I think I can do better.” 

“Quick, look at wall screen, I see shower 
of flying pigs,” said Toranov flagging <sar- 
CASM>. 

“My kids love me,” said Bailey. 

“Only until reading of your will—but we 
are getting off topic. Maybe every sentient 
species abandons organic bodies. Why is 
bad?” 

“What then?” demanded Wilson. “Do we 
spend eternity solving maths puzzles and 
wondering what the word passion used to 
mean? If intelligent species don’t wipe them- 
selves out with nuclear wars or genetic 
plagues, do they become flawless machines 
with no more emotion than the average ter- 
mite?” 

“More to the point, what do we do now?” 
Bailey asked. “Sorry if I express a bit of all- 
American optimism, but I think we can have 
a future.” 
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“To do what?” asked Wilson. 

“Explore, I guess.” 

“Why? For who?” 

“Tm human, so I’m curious.” 

“What about exploring Earth?” asked Wil- 
son. 

“Earth?” exclaimed Bailey. “They fired two 
goddamn nuclear bombs at us!” 

“That was over five thousand years ago.” 

“I agree with Dr. Bailey,” Toranov said. “If 
we went to Earth we would be like Nean- 
derthals wandering into twenty-third-century 
city. The place would be incomprehensible 
and dangerous.” 

“We don’t know that,” said Wilson. 

“Remember those Neanderthals? Would 
they want to live in condo and work in su- 
permarket, or would they prefer national 
park, sleeping under skin tents, and hunting 
for dinner? Now make them immortal, and 
you have us. Obsolete, but maybe okay.” 

“You may have a point,” said Bailey. “Ter- 
mites have been building mud towers for 
maybe a hundred million years. Is that so 
bad?” 

“But termites don’t get out of bed in the 
morning and wonder what it’s all about,” 
said Wilson. “We do. No progress, not hu- 
man.” 

“Humans might be replaced by alien life 
experience image four billion years old,” said 
Toranov. “You are wanting coffee, macaroon, 
hanky panky, and kids with one of them?” 

“That’s unjustified paranoia. Humans 
might have abandoned machines and re- 
turned to a natural state, in harmony with 
the environment. That would explain why ra- 
dio transmissions have stopped. It might be 
an absolute paradise back there.” 

“Paradise guarded by two hundred mega- 
ton thermonuclear bombs,” was Toranov’s 
response. 


Omega had calculated what Toranov 
called some iron equations: they were very 
hard and could not be bent. Once the 
propulsion unit’s nuclear reactor was work- 
ing again, our situation would be secure, and 
our options would be open. The reaction 
mass tanks could be refilled from ices mined 
on Strelka, and the ion capacitance drive 
would allow us to reach a thousandth of 
lightspeed. Most importantly, there would be 
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power to maintain the ship’s systems. The 
catch was that it would take fifty days to get 
the reactor working. The electron well bat- 
teries now had only twenty-eight days of 
charge left. 

“So we run out of power and freeze twen- 
ty-two days before we can activate the reac- 
tor,” said Toranov. “That is nice thing about 
being Russian, you always know worst will 
happen.” 

“It’s not as bad as it sounds, we do have a 
solution,” said Bailey. “By shutting down all 
nonessential functions and equipment right 
now, the electron wells can be stretched to 
cover that twenty-two day gap.” 

“Tam guessing that four of us mobility 
units are nonessential.” 

“Well, yes. Only Omega needs to be opera- 
tional.” 

“So we shut down for fifty days and maybe 
not wake up?” said Toranov, flagging <SKEPTI- 
CAL>. 

“That’s right, but if the gamble pays off, 
we're not trapped here,” said Bailey, flagging 
<CONFIDENCE>. 

“Then we can go back to Earth,” said Wil- 
son. 

“I have better idea,” said Toranov. “We 
send radio signal to Earth, and they send nu- 
clear bomb to us, instead of us bothering to 
make long trip to Earth to be destroyed.” 

“This does raise the issue of what to do 
with the Icefarer once it is operational,” said 
Omega. 

“I wish to point out that there is no alter- 
native to returning to Earth,” said Wilson. 

“We could explore the Kuiper Belt plane- 
toids,” said Bailey. 

“Spoken like a true termite,” said Wilson. 
“Activity for its own sake is meaningless.” 

“Suicide is not so meaningful either,” said 
Toranov. 

“Can we have meaningful survival?” I 
asked. 

“You are looking at me, and I have no an- 
swer,” said Toranov. 

“Give Earth a chance,” Wilson pleaded, 
flagging <EXASPERATION>. “It’s been over five 
thousand years, and regimes change. They 
probably regret trying to wipe us out.” 

“If you have can of sunscreen with trillion 
plus strength, Iam happy to go back to Earth 
and see if they like us better,” said Toranov. 
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“The longer we stand about arguing, the 
less electron well charge Omega has to work 
with,” said Bailey. “I say we shut down and 
put the ship in Omega’s hands for repair 
work. Who likes that idea? How about a 
vote?” 

“First we need decision on where to go, 
not ship for getting there!” said Toranov. “Of 
course we shut down and let Omega repair 
ship, death is only alternative so vote not 
needed. Mr. Sakai, you are always polite and 
quiet, not yelling opinions like Bailey, Wil- 
son, and me. Where do you think we should 
go?” 

I had been anticipating this question for 
quite some time, and I had prepared my an- 
swer with care. 

“We need power for the very long term,” I 
began. “Even the propulsion unit’s nuclear 
reactor is a finite resource. We need a planet 
close to a star.” 

“Then Earth is perfect!” exclaimed Wilson, 
flagging <SURPRISED> and <HAPPY>. 

“Proxima Centauri is better,” I continued. 

“Proxima!” exclaimed Bailey, Toranov and 
Wilson together, all three flagging <stTar- 
TLED>, <SURPRISED>, and <DISBELIEF>. 

“It has a rocky planet, Proxima Earthtype,” 
I explained. “It orbits Proxima a twentieth of 
the distance of the Earth from the Sun, but 
because Proxima is very faint, the surface 
temperature is quite benign.” 

“Benign?” exclaimed Toranov. “Proxima is 
red dwarf flare star. It emits massive ultravio- 
let flares and X-ray bursts about once every 
Earth day. Very distressing if you are organ- 
ism, trying to stay alive. Also is tidally locked. 
One side always faces Proxima and is baked 
to crisp, other side is colder than Moscow 
park bench in winter. If this is for voting, I 
vote no.” 

By now Bailey had called up some archival 
observations that had been made from the 
telescopes that had once orbited Earth. 

“Its atmosphere is nitrogen, carbon diox- 
ide, water vapor, methane, and argon,” he 
said. “Dr. Toranov mentioned that it’s tidally 
locked, but a temperate band girdles the 
planet. It’s actually great.” 

“Please define great,” said Toranov. “To me 
is looking damn awful.” 

“There might be vegetation.” 

“Next to flare star?” exclaimed Toranov. 
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“Must be very tough vegetables.” 

“Plant life could be growing on surfaces 
permanently shielded from Proxima’s flares 
and X-rays, but with enough backscatter light 
to support whatever passes for photosynthe- 
sis. Even on Earth there are plants growing 
on mountainsides that never get direct sun- 
light.” 

“No oxygen detected.” 

“They may be anaerobic plants, but that’s 
not the point,” said Bailey, flagging <ENTHUSI- 
ASM>. “Proxima Earthtype has a benign envi- 
ronment for mobility units, which is what 
we are. We could build solar power collec- 
tors on the sunward hemisphere and run ca- 
bles to the night side. Our mobility units 
were designed to operate best in darkness 
and cold, and the night side is always shaded 
from Proxima’s X-rays and ultraviolet flares. 
Its atmosphere is free of corroding oxygen, 
which is also great for us. We could establish 
a town, mines, and fabrication factories.” 

“How do we get down?” asked Toranov. 
“Our landers are blown away, thank you 
Earth for those nuclear bombs.” 

“Engineering solution coming up,” said 
Bailey. “We should have enough raw materi- 
als on Icefarer to fabricate heat shields and 
parachutes. It’s a one-way trip to the surface, 
but we only need to go one way.” 

“I can’t believe I’m hearing this,” said Wil- 
son. “You want to travel four light-years to 
live in a place that’s more toxic than a nu- 
clear waste dump?” 

“I didn’t say it got my vote,” said Bailey. 
“Like, Io has unlimited geothermal energy 
available and is a lot closer.” 

“I am not voting for most volcanically ac- 

tive world in solar system!” exclaimed Tora- 
nov. 
“Well what do you suggest?” asked Bailey, 
flagging <EXASPERATED>. “Wilson wants Earth 
and Sakai wants to go to another star. I sug- 
gest a compromise but you just shoot every 
suggestion and make no suggestions of your 
own.” 

“But I do have suggestion,” said Toranov. “I 
suggest we leave decision to Omega.” 

“What?” exclaimed Wilson. “Omega’s not 
even human.” 

“Ts good idea,” said Toranov. “Io is more 
unstable than my five marriages, Earth would 
be vaporizing us if we got any closer than 
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Mars orbit, and Proxima is a four thousand 
year trip. We need perspective from nonhu- 
man.” 

“Omega has never even been to Earth!” 
said Wilson at maximum volume and flag- 
ging <DESPAIR>. “It’s been configured with an 
artificial life experience image to work on ut- 
terly alien worlds. Omega may choose what’s 
best for Omega, but eventually the rest of 
you will long for Earth and wish you were 
dead.” 

“Legally, I cannot decide the fate of hu- 
mans,” said Omega. 

“Legally, we humans can vote to put our 
fate in your hands,” said Toranov. “Time to 
vote, humans. I move we shut down and put 
ship in Omega’s hands. Who is saying yes?” 

Bailey, Toranov, and I raised our hands. 

“Against?” 

Wilson raised her hand so high that it 
touched what we defined to be the ceiling. 

“Passed,” said Toranov. “Congratulations 
Omega. You are Captain Omega now.” 

“Unless you decide to return to Earth, I 
want to be shut down and have my life expe- 
rience image deleted,” declared Wilson. 
“This is my legal right if there is no suitable 
body to backload into, and I do not consider 
this mobility unit to be a suitable body.” 

Wilson strode out of the briefing chamber 
without another word. 

“That could have gone better,” said Tora- 
nov. 

“I regret to announce that Proxima Earth- 
type is the only realistic choice,” said Omega. 


Now I am lying on the download bench, 
finishing the story of my two hours at Fron- 
tier and wondering what comes next. My 
only regret is that Wilson held out until the 
end. Sometimes I wonder if she could have 
been persuaded to come with us, if only to 
help with setting up the colony on Proxima 
Earthtype. And she wanted children. Did she 
want them more than she wanted to return 
to Earth? Would she have agreed to come 
with us if I had proposed that she and I 
merge parts of our life experience images at 
random, to configure artificial intelligences 
in the new mobility units that will be fabri- 
cated? Now she has been deleted, and it is 


too late. 
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Perhaps that is the answer. Thirty-eight re- 
vivals of the four life experience images, 
and from the four of them wanting to re- 
turn to Earth I finally have all but Dr. Wil- 
son enthusiastic about a colony on 
Proxima Earthtype. Such a pity that Dr. 
Sakai only thought of tempting her with the 
chance to have children so late in this re- 
vival. We need Wilson, she is vital to teach- 
ing our machine descendants to live with 
passion, but she must be convinced to come 
with us of ber own free will. Nothing for it 
but to set up everything again, and this 
time I shall enter the download chamber 
earlier and raise the subject of machine de- 
scendants before she gets too fixated on re- 
turning to Earth. Perhaps romance between 
her and Sakai ts also possible. Romance 
could be a useful survival trait. They keep 
making me Captain Omega, and captains 
can perform marriage ceremonies. 


Personal journal of Dr. Nari Sakai, describ- 
ing the events of my first two hours at the 
planetoid Frontier. 

The emergency lights were on when I 
awoke with Wilson, Toranov, and Bailey. We 
were on the download benches, held secure- 
ly by magnetic grapples. Our mobility unit 
bodies were cycling through their activation 
routines. 

“The emergency lights are on,” said Bailey. 

We had silver bodies and identical faces, 
distinguished only by the Greek letters on 
our foreheads. 

“Emergency lighting means emergency,” 
said Toranov. “So what is the emergency?” 

“I believe I can explain,” said the sentinel 
unit Omega from the doorway. ll 
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hey treat me so well and with so much at- 
tention that at times I want to scream: 
Stop it, just stop it! But I restrain myself be- 
cause of everything that was expended on 
my behalf, and since I was brought up to be Mid- 
western considerate, considerate is what I do. 

Currently ’m on a balcony on the fifth floor 
of the exclusive Governor Arnold A. Schwarze- 
negger Hospital along the Pacific Coast High- 
way, just outside of Carmel, and I’m catching 
another ration of free sunshine and air, cuddled 
up in an Stryker powered and assisted living 
wheelbed, little electric shocks zipping 
through my muscles and tendons to rebuild the 
strength lost after spending one thousand, one 
hundred, and nineteen days, in solitary free fall. 
During most of those days I was the loneliest 
man in the known Universe, an achievement 
that came about quite by accident and through 
the death of two of my closest friends. 

This entire ward has been taken over by the 
Company for me, its most famous contractor 
and survivor, and I shouldn’t really complain, 
because the medical service has been first 
rate, which is pretty desirable because of all 
the things ailing me: massive bone density loss 
(also known as spaceflight osteopenia), 
cataracts in my eyes, weak muscles and ten- 
dons, nearly useless joints, and enough inter- 
nal and skin cancers to fit out my own 
personal cancer ward. 

And yet... I still feel jumpy, like I’m not tru- 
ly home. 

But hey, I’m alive. 

That’s what counts, right? 

That’s what the Company obviously thinks, 
for here I am. 
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Still, I hate them with every fiber of my be- 
ing. 


Yep, it’s me, the famous Nelson Cruz, who 
once went out on the three-man survey and 
mining vessel called the Herbert Hoover, 
spending ninety-three relatively boring and 
pain-free days to rendezvous with 1280 Geo- 
graphos, a near-Earth asteroid that could or 
could not be hiding a variety of precious met- 
als, including gold, platinum, and palladium, 
among other shiny bits that would help pay 
for our survey mission and get the Company’s 
attention for future exploitation, with us get- 
ting a piece of the action. 

Through long-range analysis, the Company 
thought that 1280 was worth serious 
megabucks, and after mortgaging our respec- 
tive pasts and futures, we brave three set off 
to 1280 to seek our fortunes. The other two 
on the reconditioned ship were Brad and Joe 
Woods, brothers who rose up into the ranks 
of the Air Force before being cashiered out 
during the great Drone Rationalization, and 
plus yours truly, a rockhound who couldn’t 
find a job either teaching or digging for the 
dreaded private sector. We had been neigh- 
bors, growing up outside of a dry and cold 
Omaha, and all along the way to 1280, as it 
got closer and closer to our own viewers and 
sensors, we three had made plans and projec- 
tions with what we were going to do with all 
of the oodles of money that the Company was 
going to pay us when the time came. 

Well, the time came late—just over two 
years later—and no payment yet. 

* Ok Æ 


Out on the balcony there’s a nice little 
breeze, and during the past twenty-two min- 
utes, I’ve been entertained by flaming bits of 
wreckage falling to the ground just a score or 
so meters away. This hospital is a licensed Pri- 
vacy Facility, so any drones coming too close 
to the boundaries—and trying to get 
sound/video of me, its most famous patient— 
are instantly downed by automatic laser fire, 
from installations set along the rooftop. 

“Nelson?” comes a sweet female voice, and 
I don’t bother turning. It’s my lead nurse, 
Traci Gunn, and she comes into view and puts 
a gentle soft hand on my forehead. 

“You too warm?” 

“Feeling right comfortable,” I say. 

“Glad to hear it. Get you anything?” 

“Td like to take a walk.” 

A slight purse of her lips. “You know you 
can’t do that, Nelson.” 

“So I’ve been told,” I say. “But . . . please. 
Just for a bit, I'd like to stand on my own two 
feet. Do you know I haven’t stood up once 
since coming back?” 

Another touch of her hand on my forehead. 
“And that’s for a reason. You're still too weak.” 

Traci is one smart gal and is also achingly 
beautiful, with black hair, light brown skin, 
brown eyes, and a curvy figure that fills out 
her nurse’s scrubs quite, quite well. Once she 
bent over before me to readjust a blanket or 
something, and I could tell from the fold of 
the fabric that she was wearing thong panties. 

All right, a crude observation on my part, I 
guess. But besides the fact of all the ailments 
listed above, I’m still a guy, and a guy who’s just 
spent one thousand, one hundred and nineteen 
days alone. I may not be able to do anything 
physically, but mentally, I’m still not dead. 

Yet. 

Traci checks all of my vitals, and then the 
various screens for the IVs sliding precious 
medicines in me, and also checks the read- 
outs for my Stryker wheelbed, and then stands 
next to me. 

“Up for a visitor?” 

“Maybe, who is it?” 

“Enthusiastic young lady named Wyden.” 

“Do I know her?” 

“No, but she wants to change that.” 

I think for a bit and say, “She works for the 
Company?” 

Slightest of pauses. “Yes.” 
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“Then tell her to go to hell.” 
Traci smiles, and I immediately feel better. 
“TIL go see what I can do.” 


The Herbert Hoover was a converted Soyuz 
Deep Range craft, once owned by Roskosmos, 
and based on their own personal experiences, 
Brad and Joe spent a goodly amount of time 
checking it out to make sure any conversions 
that were ordered actually took place. Not that 
we didn’t trust our Russian friends, but overall 
they were in a pissy mood after once again be- 
ing knocked around by world events. Not that 
we were suspicious or anything, but the two 
brothers wanted to make sure that the latest it- 
eration of the NKVD/MGB/KGB/FSB hadn't 
sabotaged the craft out of sheer nastiness. 

But things went pretty smooth outbound to 
1280, except for the smell of sweat, farts, and 
piss, and the fact that occasionally the two 
brothers spoke to each other in brotherly short- 
hand that I sometimes couldn't puzzle out. Yet 
when that happened, either Brad or Joe would 
apologize, and we'd go on from there. 

The two of them took care of the propul- 
sion systems, guidance, life support, and all 
the high-tech geegaws, while I reviewed and 
rereviewed what we'd do once we got there, 
taking ore and core samples. We all grew 
beards, and one happy day, 1280 came into 
view as a bright star, and as day after day went 
by, it started growing, looking like a scarred 
and beat up potato. 

“Doesn’t look like much,” I told the broth- 
ers. “But guys, there’s riches out there.” 

“Then let’s get there yonder,” Brad said. 
“About time you started earning your keep.” 

Joe laughed at that, and so did I. It was only 
fair. Brad and Joe had Air Force experience, 
Brad had even spent a year on ISS, and each 
had flown the highly classified and still rela- 
tively secret Black Falcon, which was an Air 
Force SSTO prototype that might still be flying 
today. 

When we got there, Brad brought in the 
Herbert Hoover—or as we affectionately 
called her, H-Squared—close in, so close I 
could have reached out and touched the damn 
surface if the airlock had been wide open. Joe 
sent in burrowing harpoons on cable to keep 
us on station, and then we had our first and 
last big fight of our mission. 

“Brad and I are going out first,” Joe said, 
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scratching at his beard. 

“Why? I’m the rock hound. This is my turf 
now.” 

Brad shook his head, also scratching at his 
beard. “Nope. We’re handling explosives, 
we're both ex-military, and that’s it.” 

“But the shaped charges are going to do 
what I need,” I said. “To excavate the first 
samples.” 

“And things that go boom belong to us.” 

We argued back and forth, back and forth, 
until Brad said, “Not to get all legal on you Nel- 
son, but paperwork was signed. I’m mission 
lead, and my bro and I are going to be the first 
ones out.” 

“First ones to step on 1280,” I said bitterly. 

Joe smiled as he went to get suited up. 
“That’s how we space jockeys get the girls. 
Talk to you later.” 

Two hours later, Brad and then Joe—going 
out by birth date—were outside, and I was in- 
side H-Squared by myself. 

The chit-chat went back and forth, back and 
forth, and then the last transmission I got was 
from Brad: “All right, lonely boy, we’re going 
to external locker five, removing shaped 
charges A through D” 

Through one of the vid screens, I saw Brad 
unlatch one of the external lockers, reach in, 
with his brother Joe hovering next to him, 
both in their spacesuits, American-made. 

A flash of light. 

A thudding vibration that made the whole 
ship shudder, then the screen went bright 
blue, and lights and alarms started flashing 
and howling. 


I was still out on the balcony as the sun set, 
and another woman came by, dressed in dark 
maroon trousers and top, pushing a cart filled 
with cleaning supplies, sponges, and rolls of 
paper towel. Mary, a sweet Filipino woman 
who kept the place clean, even though I 
didn’t do much to dirty it up. 

“Good evening, Doctor Cruz.” 

“Hey, Mary,” I say. 

She looks out over the balcony and says, 
“Beautiful day, is it not? Such a beautiful 
ocean. I cannot ever get tired of this view.” 

“Me, too,” I say. “You know . . . this sounds 
strange, but I’ve never seen the ocean this 
close before. Hell, I’ve never been in the 
ocean. Not even to dip my toes.” 
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“Really?” 

“Really,” I say. “Grew up in the Midwest, 
went to schools there, job hunted, worked in 
various dig sites and oil fields. Never made it 
out to either coast.” 

“Why can’t you go now? It’s just across the 
street, doctor.” 

I shrug. “My medical conditions, so I’m 
told. Although I think the real reason is that 
the Company wants to keep me under 
wraps.” 

Mary looks out once more, “Hard to believe 
this is the same ocean from where I come 
from, eh?” 

“True.” She starts cleaning a handrail with a 
sponge and some spray liquid, and I say, 
“Mary, ask you a question?” 

“Sigurado, she says and catches herself. “I 
mean, sure.” 

“How did you end up here in the States?” 

Her hand slows down as she works on the 
handrail. I feel like lve crossed a line, and I 
wish I had kept my mouth shut. Without look- 
ing at me, Mary says, “You think I came here 
from Manila just to clean floors and scrub toi- 
lets?” 

“No, I don’t think that at all.” 

She scrubs some more. “My sister and I, we 
both went to the University of Cebu, in Mani- 
la. One of the best nursing schools in the 
Philippines. Got top grades. Came here to 
make a living for our families. Got here just in 
time for the ‘Born Here, Hire Here’ laws, when 
they got passed. Now . . . we do what we can.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that.” 

“We are, too.” 

There’s a sullen pause and another flash of 
light as another inquiring drone gets too close, 
and desperate to change the subject, I guess, 
Mary says, “What was it like? Out there in 
space?” 

“Lonely.” 

“Oh, yes,” she says. “It must have been so 
very lonely.” 

And I think, you have no idea. 


The first hour after the explosion and the 
unplanned separation of the Herbert Hoover 
from 1280, I was just trying to keep things to- 
gether and keep myself alive, H-Squared in 
one piece, and then planned to get back to 
the rock and rescue the two brothers. 

The Herbert Hoover’s main computer 
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system—designed to be easily used by yours 
truly and other noncomputer geniuses—gave 
me the first of several bad messages, indicat- 
ing that a section of the hull had been 
breached, but that damaged piece of the ship 
had been sealed off and was holding . . . so far. 
One of the fuel tanks had also been holed, 
meaning we were damn short on propellant, 
and a good section of the communications 
gear had also been fouled up. 

Despite that last bit of bad news, I had 
spent those long minutes, in between check- 
ing statuses and telling the main computer 
what to do, sending out messages to the two 
brothers and had not received a single reply 
from either of them. 

By the time I’d gotten things to a point 
where I could catch my breath, I was able to 
locate the transponders of the brothers’ suits 
and ordered the forward viewing system to lo- 
cate them. 

And locate they did, giving me a fuzzy view 
that would haunt my dreams for the next one 
thousand, one hundred, and nineteen days. 
The two brothers, entangled together in 
mooring lines, looking almost like they were 
helping each other, save the torso of one 
brother was missing his head, and the other 
was missing a leg. 

I switched off the viewing screen, got to 
work, checking and rechecking the status of 
the Herbert Hoover, seeing how much fuel 
was left, along with power, air, and consum- 
ables. Things seemed stabilized —meaning 
that there was nothing there on the screens in- 
dicating we were leaking out water or fuel or 
anything else—which eased some of the ham- 
mering in my chest. 

But as somewhat experienced as I was in 
using the ship’s computer, I still wasn’t a pilot. 
The two pilots for H-Squared were frozen and 
dead alongside 1280. 

So it took a while for me to work out a pro- 
gram with the computer, putting in the infor- 
mation such as my current direction, delta-V, 
available fuel for thrusting and maneuvering, 
and I floated about the cabin, chewing on a 
thumbnail. 

Then the information came up. With the 
two brothers gone, I still had enough food and 
other consumables if I carefully rationed 
them, but it was the fuel that was going to be 
the possible killer. 
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The outbound trip had taken less than a 
hundred days. 

Because of the H-Squared’s direction and 
the lack of fuel, it would take some serious 
maneuvering to bring us back to LEO ina 
long, looping arc. 

How long? 

More than a thousand days. 


After Mary leaves with her cleaning gear, a 
tall brisk woman strides in and sits down with- 
out invitation. She wears a two-piece black out- 
fit, short jacket on top and knee-length skirt 
down below. She takes a chair without invita- 
tion or asking, and she gives me a sharp look. 
Her hair is blonde and cut high and tight, like 
some sort of front line soldier or something. 

“Tm Rhonda Wyden,” she says. 

“You work for the Company.” 

“Well done,” she says, looking down at her 
handheld device. “Food all right? Medical care 
sufficient? You like your quarters?” 

“Yes, yes, and... yes.” 

“Glad to hear it,” she says, eyes not lifting 
up at all. 

“Still, I don’t feel... don’t feel like rm 
home.” 

“I guess we all have problems,” she says. 

“I thought I told the nursing staff not to al- 
low you in.” 

Now she looks up. “Please. You really think 
that was going to hold me back?” 

“One can always hope.” 

“Well, I guess hope must have worked for 
you, since here you are.” 

“And why are you here?” I ask. 

Rhonda looks back to her handheld. “We 
want you to hold a press conference tomor- 
row.” 

“No.” 

She goes on. “I see your morning breakfast, 
bathing, and exercise routines finish at ten 
A.M. We'll bring in a small press pool at . . . ten- 
thirty A.M” 

“No.” 

“So be ready to answer a number of ques- 
tions.” 

“Tm sorry, are you not listening to me?” 

Rhonda lifts her head one more time. “I’m 
sorry, are you not understanding me? Or do I 
need to spell it out?” 

“Tve never won a spelling bee, so perhaps 
you should.” 
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A slight flicker on her face that may—or 
may not—be the hint of a smile. “All right. 
You're in this fine hospital, eating this fine 
food, and getting this fine medical care due to 
the good nature of the Company.” 

“I am—or was—an employee of the Com- 
pany.” 

A quick shake. “No. You should have read 
your paperwork more carefully. You were an 
independent contractor, nothing else. Legally, 
we have no responsibility to provide you with 
this very expensive and thorough care.” 

I shift some in my bed, grimace at the 
cramps rippling through me. “Meaning if I 
don’t play along, you'll toss me out.” 

“Oh, don’t be so cynical,” she says. “Let’s 
just say we provide you with a quid pro quo. 
If you don’t appreciate what the Company is 
doing for you, well . . . there are alternatives 
out there for you. Facilities and health care 
that aren’t quite as .. . thorough. But I don’t 
think we want to go there, now, do we.” 

I close my eyes. “Ten-thirty, you say?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Can you make it quick?” 

“As quick as I can,” she says. “But... re- 
member one other thing, will you? About an- 
swering their questions?” 

“Meaning I shouldn’t criticize or put the 
Company in a difficult position.” 

That little smile grows just a bit bigger. 
“Darn, you're a smart one.” 


After reluctantly agreeing to the Herbert 
Hoover’s master computer’s recommenda- 
tions for the maneuvering and propulsion 
burns—like I had a choice—I did my best to 
report back to whatever Earth ground stations 
or LEO facilities that could pick up my SOS 
and status update. But like I said, the explo- 
sions had severely impacted my audio/visual 
transmitting and receiving gear, such that I 
was afraid to make any repairs or reprogram- 
ming that could have made things worse. 

In the first few weeks, I got bursts of static, 
some flickering videos of talking heads, and 
for about six minutes, a clear broadcast from 
the NHK network in Japan. A concerned look- 
ing woman in a very nice and expensive look- 
ing suit managed to ask me four questions 
before we got cut off: 

“Are you injured, Doctor? Are you need of 
static static.” 
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“I need a rescue, that’s what I need,” I said. 
“Please.” I rattled off my coordinates and my 
speed and direction. 

“How static are you being alone?” 

“It’s rough,” I say. “Please . . . can you con- 
tact the Company, and tell them what hap- 
pened?” 

“Will you miss a woman’s touch static and 
who will it be?” 

“Please!” I said. “I need help, I need rescue. 
Will you inform the Company?” 

Static static static. 

And that was it for a number of months. 


The press conference went off well, except 
for one major hitch toward the end. 

But let’s start at the beginning. 

There are three of them, representing a 
pool of other press folks, and they cluster 
around the end of my Stryker bed. Rhonda 
Wyden, my minder from the Company, is in 
one corner, keeping control of this particular 
three-clown circus. 

I’m not sure of their gender, and I really 
don’t care, for I’ve never really understood cur- 
rent fashion and mores. Ask me to explain the 
background of a certain geological formation 
from about twenty million years ago, I’m your 
man. Anything to do with the dominant culture 
in this bizarre and upsetting century, well, no. 

The three of them have various electronic 
devices pointing at me, and they don’t even 
bother identifying themselves. 

They get right to it, and so do I. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Not bad.” 

“How has your care been?” 

“My care has been excellent.” 

“And the food?” 

“Top-notch, along with the view.” 

“What did you miss most when you were 
alone for so long?” 

I say, “Chocolate,” but none of the news- 
hounds respond to that. 

“What do you miss now?” 

“Standing up.” 

“There’s a rumor that the corporation hold- 
ing the rights to a television program from last 
century may preemptively sue you for using 
the term ‘Lost in Space’ for any upcoming au- 
tobiographical content. Any comment?” 

“That’s the first ’ve heard of that, so... I 
guess I can’t comment.” 
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“How do you feel about the Company?” 

“Tm sorry, in what way?” 

The reporter says, “Based on their re- 
sponse, or lack of response, after the accident 
on 1280 Geographos.” 

What accident? is what I want to say, but in- 
stead I say, “I really can’t say anything about 
my feelings about the Company.” 

“Can’t, or won't?” 

“You decide.” 

Rhonda interrupts with “Just two more, 
please!” 

And the reporter on the left—the one with 
blue long hair and a thin gold chain dangling 
from each pierced eyebrow—says, “Your craft 
was named the Herbert Hoover. Considering 
his presidency and economic policies that dis- 
proportionately hurt various oppressed peoples 
at the time, from people of color to the emerg- 
ing leather community, what kind of message 
were you sending to the public by naming your 
craft after such an obvious racist and misan- 
thrope? And do you apologize for causing such 
discomfort to various peoples for doing so?” 

I think about that for a moment and said, 
“No apology is necessary, I believe. And if 
there was a message, we were sending one 
about the deep ignorance of what passes as 
the news media nowadays.” 

“Excuse me?” comes the stuttering reply. 

“If you play back what you just recorded, 
you'll hear and see exactly what I said,” I point 
out. “But in the meantime, do look up your 
history. Before entering politics, Hoover was 
considered one of the finest mining engineers 
on the planet. The name seemed highly ap- 
propriate.” 

“Last one!” Rhonda calls out. 

The reporter on the right, one witha 
shaved head depicting a tattoo of a curled-up 
Chinese dragon, says, “Are you excited about 
returning to space?” 

It felt like my bed was suddenly standing 
up, threatening to tip me over. “Excuse me? 
What did you say?” 

“Your return to space,” the reporter says. 

My mouth is suddenly dry, and I have a 
problem uttering the words. “I’m never going 
back. Never.” 

The reporters look among themselves. 
Shaved Head says, “That’s not what we under- 
stand. A source from within the Company has 
told us that the first shipment of mined mate- 
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rials from 1280 Geographos will be arriving at 
Bigelow Station, and that you'll be there to 
greet it.” 

I can’t think of a word to say. 

Shaved Head goes on. “Sort of a closing of 
the circle, if you know what I mean.” 

I start yelling words I don’t recall, and Rhon- 
da yells over me, “This press conference is 
over!” 


The first few weeks were spent in a frenzy 
of trying to maintain communications, stay on 
top of the H-Squared’s main computer sys- 
tem, and trying to put away the memory of 
seeing the two dead Woods brothers entan- 
gled against the side of 1280, like two Ahabs, 
fastened to the side of a ghostly and rocky 
Moby Dick. 

Then came a morning—or evening, or af- 
ternoon, or whatever time I was keeping— 
when I woke up and had a rehydrated 
breakfast and really took in my quarters 
aboard the good ol’ Herbert Hoover. It wasn’t 
much, and even with the absence of the two 
brothers, it still seemed cramped. It was basi- 
cally a big ol’ hollow metal ball, with a couple 
of heavily armored bullseye portholes, an air- 
lock, lots of curved banks of instrumentation, 
and one area carved out for alleged “living,” 
which meant fastened sleeping bags con- 
tained within a privacy bunk. There was a toi- 
let and shower function in one corner, and a 
supposed “exercise” machine that all of us 
had ignored on our outbound trip, a number 
of lockers and drawers, and that’s about that. 

I floated around on this day and whispered, 
“God, I’m so scared.” 


So when the three reporters have been 
whisked away under the iron control of Rhon- 
da Wyden of the Company, and a nurse I don’t 
know comes in and slides something into my 
IV to calm me down, Rhonda comes back and 
takes a seat and says, “Sorry about the sur- 
prise.” 

“Tm not hearing sorrow in your voice.” 

“Oh, it’s there,” she says. 

I take a breath, almost cough, and say, “I’m 
not going back up.” 

“It'll be wonderful.” 

“No, it won't,” I say. 

“How do you know unless you go there?” 

I stare at her and say, “Are you out of your 
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mind? I spent three years up there alone. I 
know what it’s like. I won'’t . . . I can’t... go.” 

She says, “You're forgetting your allegiance 
to the Company. You're a contractor, and ac- 
cording to the document you signed, the 
Company can pretty much take you anywhere 
it wants.” 

“I don’t remember that clause!” 

A slight, confident shrug. “Then you should 
have hired a better lawyer, or read it more 
carefully.” 

“We ... there wasn’t much time. We had to 
get to the launch complex and—” 

She starts to get up. “Not our problem. You 
signed the contract. The Company is prepar- 
ing a huge event when the first load of ore ar- 
rives at Bigelow Station. You’re going to be up 
there, gratefully greeting it as it arrives.” 

My throat thickens. “The two brothers. Will 
they be arriving there as well?” 

Rhonda says, “I don’t think so. They’re still 
back on that rock.” 

“Why ... why didn’t the Company bring 
them back?” 

She walks out and says, “No profit.” 


About four months out is when I got the 
word about the Company. An amateur radio 
operator on Bigelow Station with enough 
power to reach me contacted me at a time 
when the Herbert Hoover’s damaged antenna 
could receive her messages. Due to my dis- 
tance, there was a lag time of several minutes, 
which was frustrating as hell, but at least al- 
lowed me time to think about my replies. 

“... sorry Doctor Cruz, but there’s no res- 
cue coming... .” 

“But the Company knows where I am, 
right?” 

“".. yes, but the expense and the time...” 

A deep chill up and down my spine. “That’s 
it? Really?” 

“...a GoFundHim campaign was setup but 
not nearly enough funds...” 

“Nobody’s coming?” 

Her last message was weak and static-filled. 
“... Company test tug... solo manned... be 
making a flyby . . . in thirty-six hours . . . only 
two klicks away...” 

And in the next day-and-a-half, I spent time 
around the H-Squared, puzzling out things, 
struggling with the main computer in an at- 
tempt not to do something stupid—like vent 
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out all of my air—and when the time came, I 
hung out by one of the two armored port- 
holes and waited, and waited. 

The alarm for the proximity radar started 
chiming just when a “star” out there started 
moving and growing larger and larger in view. I 
reached over, tapped a command on the key- 
board, and within seconds, a variety of things 
started happening. A recorded “May Day” mes- 
sage was broadcasted on a number of frequen- 
cies, the docking lights of the Herbert Hoover 
started flashing off and on, the interior cabin 
lights did the same thing, and I wasted pre- 
cious fuel firing off some of the maneuvering 
jets. The dot of light grew into a shape. 

It zipped by. 

Became a star again. 

I slammed a fist against the porthole. “I’m 
here! Damn it! Please . . . don’t leave me be- 
hind!” 

The star flickered out. 

“Tm alive, damn you all, I’m alive!” 


I wake up at night, stomach in distress, 
dreaming once again of H-Squared, wondering 
if this time and place right now is just a dream. 
Oh, God, please, no. With shaking hand, I do 
my best to grab an empty cup, but I drop the 
cup and vomit over the side of the bed. 

Twice. 

Damn it. 

One of the night nurses comes in, sees 
what happened, and leaves. About ten min- 
utes later, Mary rolls in her cleaning cart and 
says, “Oh, doctor.” 

“Tm sorry,” I say. “I couldn’t help it.” 

“Stop that,” she says. “These things happen, 
or I wouldn’t have a job. Or my sister. Just rest, 
now.” 

Mary efficiently and quickly cleans up the 
puddle of goo, and then sprays something 
nice in the air to take out the bitter smell, and 
before she leaves I say, “Your sister? What 
does she do?” 

Mary smiles. “Oh, Tala works here in the 
hospital as well. She’s even smarter than me... 
and she’s a gurney wrangler.” 

“A what?” 

“Gurney wrangler. She pushes patients 
around on a gurney, or a body. Whatever they 
need her for.” 

She starts to move her cart, and I say, “Please 
... will you do me a favor, before you go?” 
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Mary smiles but looks just a bit puzzled. “I 
suppose.” 

“This is going to sound .. . well, I mean... 
before you leave, would you squeeze my 
shoulder? Just for a moment?” 

A giggle. “Are you flirting with me, Doctor 
Cruz?” 

“No, Pm not... honest.” 

“All right, then. Just a squeeze.” 

She slides her cart past me, stops, and gives 
my left shoulder a hefty squeeze. I instantly 
feel much better. 

“Thanks.” 

“What was that all about?” 

I say, “I wanted to make sure you and this 
was all real. That I wasn’t making it up.” 


It was hard to tell when the breakdown and 
the hallucinations started. I mean, how could 
you put a firm date on something starting that 
you didn’t want to think about? At first it start- 
ed with the dreams, the nightmares that 
would wake me up, and then the even worse 
dreams where you wake up and . . . surprise! 
You're still in a dream. 

Then the whispers, voices coming from the 
speakers. Just barely audible. I would put one 
ear and then another to the speaker, trying to 
decipher who or what might be talking to me. 

Sleeping and waking up, thinking I saw a 
shadow or shape move on the other side of 
the capsule. 

I became obsessed with brushing and floss- 
ing my teeth, terrified that I'd have a toothache 
out here alone. 

My beard grew out even longer and thicker. 

So did my fingernails and toenails. 

The whispers grew louder and louder. 

Weeks passed with no radio or video con- 
tact. 

I stopped cleaning my clothes, such as they 
were. 

Then the faces appeared, at one or the oth- 
er porthole. 

Faces. 

Then faces in helmets. 

Tapping on the porthole. 

I tried keeping my back turned at all time, 
but it was hard not to see the helmeted faces, 
for at one point, there were two of them. One 
at each porthole, so it was hard to ignore. 

And it even became harder to ignore when 
the faces took shape. 
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The shapes became Brad and Joe Woods. 

I closed my eyes and wrapped strips of 
cloth around my eyes and ears, but I could still 
see them and hear them. 

“Nelson ...let us in... please ...let usin... 
Nelson...” 


Traci Gunn gives me a sponge bath that 
feels wonderful and also gives me the nice 
feeling that yes, I’m alive, yes, I’m back on 
Earth, yes, I’m in this hospital. But only... 
only if I could stand up. Sounds odd, but there 
it is. The bedding is changed, and so are my 
hospital clothes, and through this morning 
routine, I see she’s wearing a thong, and I get 
a nice down blouse view exposing a black 
lace bra, and that cheers me up some. 

When she’s tidied me up she takes note of 
the outside weather—steady downpour—and 
says, “Sorry, Nelson. No sunlight today.” 

“Sunlight’s overrated.” 

She laughs and comes back, touches my 
thin hair. “Anything else?” 

“Talk with me for a minute?” 

“Sure.” 

She stands closer to me, and I catch a whiff 
of her scent—either her or a perfume, who 
cares—and I think right now that I’d happily 
donate one of my battered left kidneys if she’d 
just stretch out on my hospital bed for the rest 
of her shift. 

I say, “Can you help me?” 

“TI try.” 

I take a breath. “Get me out.” 

“I can’t, Nelson, it’s raining. You see that.” 

“No, I don’t mean out to the balcony. I 
mean out of the hospital.” 

Traci flinches, and I press on. “The Compa- 
ny . . . they want to take me back up to LEO, to 
Bigelow Station. The asteroid I went to a cou- 
ple of years back . . . the first shipment of ore 
is due to arrive. They want me up there as 
some sort of publicity stunt. You know my 
medical condition. I'll either die going up or 
coming back.” 

“Say no,” she says. 

“Tve tried that. ’m a damn contractor, and 
according to the contract . . . the Company can 
use me, or send me, or do anything they want.” 

“Get a lawyer,” she suggests. 

“Against the Company? For real? They'll still 
be duking it out in court when there’s nothing 
left of me except molecules and memories. 
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No... please, Traci. Get me out of here.” 

She shakes her head. “How? Your wrist is 
chipped. Your every move is tracked.” 

“Then take it out.” 

“Nelson...” 

“You're a nurse. Take it out.” 

“I could... hell, would get fired.” 

I say, “I can make it worth your while, 
Traci.” 

“How?” 

I sense she’s looking for an excuse to bail out 
on me, and I say, “I know there a lot of media 
outlets that are dying to get an exclusive with 
me. With lots of money being offered. Millions, 
Tm told. You get me out, half of it’s yours.” 

“Half?” 

“All right,” I say. “All of it...” 

She stays quiet. I lower my voice. “Even if I 
get up there, I won’t last long. You know why 
I'm getting all this care. The Company is guilty 
over what happened. They’re keeping me 
alive for their own purposes . . . if I die up in 
orbit, it'll be fitting. Not so fitting if I croak in 
a hospital because they couldn’t be bothered 
to rescue me.” 

“Nelson...” 

“IT... [look out there, and I see the ocean. 
I’ve never touched the ocean. Will you deny 
me that, Traci? Will you?” 

She slowly nods. “All right. When do you 
want to leave?” 

My chest is so heavy with joy it feels like a 
small child is sitting there. “Let’s do it on Fri- 
day night’s shift. At midnight. Can you do it?” 

A slight smile. “If I show up, you know Til 
think so.” 

Then she leaves. 


One last vision took place at day one thou- 
sand, one hundred, and nineteen, although I 
had long given up keeping track of how many 
days I had been living in the Herbert Hoover, 
if you could call it living. Most of the lights in 
the cabin had burned out, others were flicker- 
ing, and the air was thick and foul. I was still 
rationing food, but I had gotten to the point 
when I didn’t even bother rehydrating the ra- 
tions . . . sometimes Id just eat them dry. 

On this particular day, I think I was just 
floating around, slightly bouncing off instru- 
ment panels and the like, when the vision 
came, of pounding noises from the hull. Lights 
flared in through the portholes, and faces ap- 
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peared, and I took a torn piece of cloth, 
wrapped it around my eyes. 

Grinding noises and popping sounds 
echoed in the cabin. 

I started whispering. “You’re not real, 
you're not real, you’re not real.” 

A thudding noise, something I had never 
heard before, with a whisper of air traveling 
across my skin. 

I rotated and lifted a corner of the cloth 
around my eyes. 

Two shapes were crowded in the cabin. 
One of them had something in its hand that lit 
up the enclosed space. 

The shapes had spacesuits on. The one on 
the right—with the light—fastened it to a stan- 
chion, and then they both undid their helmets. 

I muttered and yelped, pushed myself as far 
away as I could from the apparitions. I was 
certain that when the helmets came off, rd be 
looking onto the dehydrated and frozen faces 
of Brad and Joe Woods. 

I started panting, holding out my hands, 
thinking of something to grab onto asa 
weapon. 

The helmets came off, and I blinked and 
wiped at my eyes. 

A young woman and an older man with a 
red face and cheerful eyes. 

Both of them had something white smeared 
on their upper lips. 

I croaked something and the woman said, 
“Not too sure if he’s aware, sir.” 

The man said, “Oh, he’s all right. Doctor 
Cruz? Doctor Cruz?” 

I couldn’t say a damn word. Both the man 
and woman seemed to have American South- 
ern accents. 

The man said, “Hey, Doc, what a surprise, 
eh? The name’s Harrison Billings . . . you heard 
of Billings Industries? From Houston?” 

I croaked some more. My mouth felt like it 
was stuffed with dry paper. 

“Anyway, seems like your damn Company 
won't even lift a goddamn finger to help you 
out... and I thought, shit, I'll do the Christian 
thing .. . FI take one of my tugs and do a res- 
cue mission myself... so here we are.” 

The woman said, “Sir... this Vicks Va- 
poRub ... it’s really not working. I mean, 
damn, the stench in here .. .” 

“Lois, don’t you worry, all right?” The man 
floated closer, and I didn’t know want to think 
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or believe. From a zippered pocket in a sleeve 
in his suit, he pulled out something small and 
forced it into my hands. 

“Just for a second, all right?” the man asked. 
“Let Lois take your pic. Hold it up to your face, 
okay?” 

I slowly moved my hand and there’s a flash- 
flashflash of light, and I looked to see what I 
was holding. 

It seemed to be a disposable shaving device. 

The man laughed. “Gotta make some mon- 
ey off this trip, right? One of my subsidiaries is 
about to place the QuickSmooth to market, 
and having you be the first to use it . . . I mean, 
we'll be shipping millions of these in the 
months ahead. Millions!” 

I let the disposable shaving device float 
away, and then I moved up to the two space- 
suited shapes. The woman pushed back, but 
the man stayed. 

I touched his gloved hand, his wrist, and 
then his face. He didn’t even flinch. 

I found my voice. “I... you're real.” 

“Shit yes,” he said. “And if you don’t believe 
it, let me show you some of the complaints 
I’ve gotten from the S.E.C. Those assholes sure 
as hell think I’m for real.” 

The woman said, “Sir, we really should be 
moving.” 

“Yeah, I guess so. Doc, you ready to go back 
to Earth?” 

I grabbed his arm, made sure it was the real 
deal. 

“Yes,” I said. “Very much so” 

“Then let’s haul ass.” 


The ocean . . . so this is what it feels like. It’s 
nighttime, and I’m floating in the salt water, at 
a part of the beach where the waves are small 
and manageable. The water is warm and lap- 
ping against me, and sometimes I raise my 
shaking fingers to my lips and taste the salt. 
There’s a flotation device around my wrist, 
helping me bob along, and my legs are drifting 
in the water. 

“Are you doing all right, Doctor?” comes the 
familiar voice, and I say, “Wrist is kinda sore, 
but TIl be fine.” 

Laughter from the two women. They’re 
wearing modest one-piece black bathing suits, 
and Mary is gently holding me on the left, and 
her sister Tala is on the right. Mary says, 
“Lucky for all of us that I was able to get the 
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chip out. That little guy was dug in deep.” 

“Lucky for me, I didn’t feel a thing.” 

Mary laughs, and her sister speaks to her in 
Tagalog, and I gently rotate some and look at 
the wide expanse of water, lights out there 
from ships or night surfers, and the highway 
in front of us. Lights move along, and up the 
coast is a collection of buildings. 

I’m floating, and floating . . . and I should be 
relaxed, but a fear is growing inside of me. 

I’m floating. 

A little voice says, You’re floating like you 
were back on the Herbert Hoover. ... 

Some bright flares of light up the coast, and 
there’s air vehicles of some sort moving above 
a building, and there’s the distant whine of 
sirens. 

Mary says, “That’s the hospital. What do 
you think is happening?” 

I say, “Anybody know the time?” 

Tala says, “Just past midnight.” 

I float some more. “I’d guess that the Com- 
pany has found out I’ve flown the coop.” 

“Why now?” Mary asks. 

“Because my lead nurse Traci told them.” 

Just the sounds of waves, the low hum of 
traffic, and more sirens in the distance. Tala 
asks, “Why?” 

“She was a Company gal, through and 
through. You know how I knew?” 

“Tell us,” Mary says. 

“Because she said ‘yes’ too fast,” I say. “She 
should have taken a few days to make up her 
mind.” 

Mary laughs. “We didn’t take a few days.” 

I say, “Oh, from the start, I knew you were 
trustworthy. After all, you are sisters, right?” 

More laughs about that, and I’m floating, 
and I’m feeling nervous, and scared, and won- 
dering . . . well, just wondering. 

“Ladies, how about taking me back?” 

“Sure,” Mary says. “Just be careful, okay?” 

The sisters gently bring me back to shore, 
and my heart is pounding along, and my 
breathing quickens, and the lights grow 
brighter and— 

My feet touch the wet sand underneath the 
waves. 

My feet have touched a surface, for the first 
time in more than one thousand, one hun- 
dred, and nineteen days, and now I’m con- 
vinced. 

Tm home. E 
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eriously, we have time.” 

“Twenty minutes?” 

They hadn't been together for 
very long, but he thought they fit 
together perfectly. They’d been friends for a 
year, and then, after two fortuitously timed 
breakups, something more. They took turns 
sleeping over at each other’s apartments. 
They were at her one room studio this morn- 
ing. 

She sat up in bed, pushed her shoulder- 
length hair back from her face and rubbed her 
eyes. 

“Hm. Tempting. But I need a shower before 
work. I’m disgusting.” 

“You could never be disgusting.” 

“Says the man with twenty minutes.” 

“TIL owe you twenty back rubs.” 

She smiled skeptically. “Uh huh.” 

“Twenty cat box changes.” 

“How romantic.” 

“How about just you?” 

She blinked rapidly. “Just me?” 

“Like you say, we only have twenty minutes.” 

He could feel himself smiling. He wasn’t a 
big social smiler, so the expression could have 
felt odd, unnatural, but it didn’t. Nothing felt 
unnatural with her. He couldn’t keep from 
smiling if he tried. 

“What would I owe you?” she asked. She 
touched his cheek. 

“Absolutely nothing,” he said. 
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She kissed him in a way that settled the mat- 
ter and then reached for her smartphone. 

“Um. You can’t do social media while we—” 

“Hush. I just need to check something.” 

He nodded and rolled his eyes and lunged 
up beside her in the bed to see what she was 
doing. He craned his neck to see her screen. 

“That’s a game,” he said. 

She flinched. “It’s frozen. I have to quit the 
app to check messages.” 

Multicolored jewels crowded the screen, 
pulsing in rainbow hues. It didn’t look frozen. 
She tapped a control and the game shrank 
away. She flicked through her messages and 
set the phone back on the bed stand. 

He embraced her. She trembled for a mo- 
ment, and he could feel her heart thrashing 
like a trapped bird in her ribcage. He pulled 
away. “It’s okay, if you don’t—” 

She silenced him with her kiss. “I do,” she 
said. 

They were both late to work. 


Something about the smartphone check un- 
nerved him. 

He’d never seen her play a game of any sort. 
They’d laughed together about hating game 
requests. Joked about hating sports talk. Felt 
creeped out by first-person shooters in which 
ordinary men, women, and children commit- 
ted endless mass murder for the sociopathic 
fun of it. 
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Of course, their smartphones were 
thumbprint locked, and they hadn’t shared 
pins. So there was no way to check out the 
jewel game without asking her. He thought 
back on their times together. Had she checked 
her phone, before each time? 

Well, hadn’t he? 

Didn’t everyone? 

They shared dinner that night at a food 
truck near her office and sat on a park bench 
in the gathering autumnal evening. He 
crunched into his Cuban, savoring the slow- 
roasted pork and melted cheese, flakey white 
bread, panini pressed, striped with toasted 
grill marks. They made little appreciative 
groaning noises as they ate. When he was 
done with his, and she was halfway through 
hers, he balled up the paper and tossed it at 
the garbage can at the end of the bench. It 
bounced off the rim into the grass beyond. 

“Well done,” she said. 

He retrieved the wrapper and dropped it 
into the can, forcing a grin. “What was that 
game you were playing this morning?” 

She stopped chewing. Held up a finger, her 
mouth full. Swallowed and said, “What game?” 


“The glowy jewel thing.” 
She frowned. “I don’t know. It was free. It’s 
kind of idiotic.” 


He nodded. “Can I see it?” 

She paused. Then nodded. She dug her 
phone out of her shoulder bag and thumbed it 
open, calling up the game. It was a silly thing. 
You slid the jewels around into configurations 
requested by a box at the top; once config- 
ured, the jewels assembled themselves into a 
larger formation that made it harder to do 
more matching; if you completed the bigger 
pattern, you cleared the screen and were pre- 
sented with another random screen, with less 
time to complete it. 

“Huh,” he said. 

She put the phone away and threaded her 
fingers through his, resting her head on his 
shoulder. A busker nearby blew liquid tones 
through a battered alto sax, accompanied by a 
pair of spindly robotic arms playing a digital 
keyboard. The sun sank away. A little whirlwind 
of brilliant yellow leaves spiraled into the indigo 
sky as they snuggled on the bench, digesting. 

“I think I’m falling in love with you,” he said 
after a time. 

“Good,” she said a heartbeat later. “Me too.” 
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* Ok $ 


He noticed over the next week that she did 
check her phone, before. Every time. Holding 
the screen so he couldn't see it. Every single 
time. He pretended not to notice. 


“What birth control are we using?” he asked 
one evening, in the quiet dark afterwards. He 
felt her stiffen beside him. He put his arm 
around her. 

“We?” she said. “Are you the queen of Eng- 
land?” 

He cleared his throat. She had a point. He 
hadn’t been using anything for quite some 
time now. “You said—” 

“I was joking,” she said, sounding like she 
wasn’t. “We were tested. We’re healthy. We're 
exclusive. And I told you, it’s hormonal.” 

“The pill?” he said. He’d looked for pills, and 
not found any. Anywhere. 

“No. It’s called a vaginal ring. It’s like an im- 
plant.” 

“Huh,” he said. “Never heard of it.” 

“They’re not popular,” she said. 

“Huh.” He almost asked why she was using 
it then, but thought better of it. 

“I don’t like knives,” she said, into the si- 
lence that followed. “I don’t have to remember 
to take a pill. It’s just as good as an implant, 
without the cutting.” 

“Huh,” he said again. “Okay.” 

He thought of the six pierces in her left ear, 
and the flying spaghetti monster tattoo on her 
left shoulder blade, and without knowing ex- 
actly how, knew she was lying. 

But he didn’t push it. 

The next day he read up on the Vaginal 
Ring. If left in for four weeks, instead of three, 
before replacement, the hormonal release de- 
vice largely eliminated menstrual periods, 
which explained one thing that had confused 
him about her. Obviously, the device afforded 
no protection against STDs, as it wasn’t a bar- 
rier. He stumbled on the JumpStart campaign 
page for something called the Yildirim Ring by 
accident, after clicking on a link in an unmod- 
erated comment thread. 

JumpStart was a BlackNet crowdfunding 
site for products of dubious legality; they 
didn’t take national currency, only BitCash. 
JumpStart appeared and disappeared, routed 
through offshore proxies, emanating from var- 
ious failed-state data bunkers. The Yildirim 
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Ring was a hacked vaginal ring which added 
an accelerometer activated drug release cham- 
ber linked to a smartphone app; the Ring’s 
mode toggle could be disguised to look like 
one of several different games. He found the 
jewel game quickly. His stomach did a little 
backflip. 

The Ring project page linked to another 
site, which sold a variety of drugs that fit the 
Yildirim’s dosing chamber. One was called 
Soul Mates, which claimed to boost oxytocin 
release in both partners, accelerating pair 
bonding. There were a half-dozen fast-acting 
psychedelics with names drawn from the 
Kama Sutra. And then there was Sure Justice, 
a nano-factured VPL (virus-like-particle) drug 
activated by the y-chromosome. It triggered a 
cascade of immune system responses that ac- 
celerated LDL cholesterol production and ar- 
terial plaque formation. 

The Sure Justice page said a single dose 
would result in a stroke or heart attack within 
a matter of days or weeks. Having no y-chro- 
mosome, women were immune to its effects. 
Repeated dosings magnified the risks expo- 
nentially. Sure Justice was a death sentence for 
serial rapists. 

Was she toggling drug delivery on or off? 

He knew she wasn’t using the hallucino- 
gens on him. Was she dosing him with Soul 
Mates, or toggling off Sure Justice? 

He creeped her social media feed, going 
back in time, not sure of what he was looking 
for until he found it. She’d dropped out of the 
University of Southern California her sopho- 
more year and transferred to MIT after taking 
a semester off. There were several months of 
missing or deleted postings around that time 
period. He found a dozen contemporaneous 
reports of assaults on female students on the 
SoCal campus, but those stories were easy to 
find, any time, any place. In one particularly 
infuriating story, a perpetrator victimized a se- 
ries of women while under investigation by 
the university. 

Survivors’ names were never included. 

It took him a half an hour to notice that 
none of her friends from SoCal were her 
friends anymore. Whatever had happened, 
she’d made a clean break of it. 

He ordered a phlebotomy kit, two one-shot 
vacuum tubes and collected a baseline blood 
sample before work, and one after they'd been 
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together that night. He overnighted the tubes 
to a lab for analysis. 
He'd find out. One way or another. 


Work the next day was endless, chasing a 
stupid bug which made a form entry box 
shrink into a useless sliver. It was the final 
straw, the last thing to be fixed before roll out 
so he’d stayed late and banged his head against 
the problem for fourteen hours, before the de- 
veloper in the next cube instantly saw what 
was wrong. They fixed it together in five min- 
utes. 

It was ten-thirty by the time he rode the 
subway home to his third-floor walk-up. He 
collapsed on the sofa where she drowsed be- 
fore the glow of a police procedural on the 
TV, a book in her lap. Onscreen, a grizzled de- 
tective loomed over the body of a woman half- 
covered by a bloody sheet. 

She came awake as he hugged her, kissed 
him sleepily, and got up. A moment later, she 
called from the kitchen. 

“There’s no milk,” she said. 

He’d had the last of it that morning, with his 
cereal. She had a thing about milk. She needed 
it before bed. He’d intended to pick up a half- 
gallon on his way home. 

He rubbed his eyes. His limbs felt like lead. 
“I’m so beat,” he said. 

She stood in the archway between the 
kitchen and the living room, looking at him 
silently. She nodded and slipped into the hall- 
way. He heard the whisk of her putting on her 
jacket. It was after eleven. She was a petite, 
young woman. The corner store was only an 
eight minute walk, but his neighborhood was 
... affordable. 

“Wait!” he called. The front door creaked 
open. He moved quickly, sped down the hall 
and laid his hand on her shoulder, making her 
turn to look up at him. “It’s late,” he said. “I 
should go.” 

“You don’t have to do anything,” she said 
flatly. Her jaw muscles bunched. 

Was she shaking? “It’s okay. IIl go get it. I 
meant to.” 

“If I want it, PU get it.” Her eyes on his were 
determined. “Why wouldn’t I?” 

“Chill,” he said. “Td rather walk with you 
than do anything else in the world.” He 
yawned hugely, swaying a little on his feet. She 
steadied him with her hands on his hips. 
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“Really,” she said. Anything?” 

He was tired. Very tired. But not that tired. 
“You know what I mean,” he said. 

She kissed him, and he put on his shoes and 
they walked to the corner store together. 
They skirted the shoving match between two 
huge staggering men in front of the seedy dive 
down the street, ignored a catcall from the 
peanut gallery watching the fight, and bought 
a whole gallon of milk and a half-pint of ridicu- 
lously expensive salty caramel ice cream. 

He figured two of them would finish the 
milk before the expiration date. 


“I think we should live together,” he said. 

It was Friday night after work, and they’d 
just split a chicken parm sub and a greek salad 
from the working-class sandwich shop on the 
corner, called unironically, The Same Old 
Place. It was a dingy, fluorescent lit pizza joint 
staffed by a pair of angry brothers with per- 
petual five o’clock shadows, but the food was 
great. 

She made a spiral out of some spilled water 
beading on the laminate booth table, saying 
nothing for a heart-breakingly long time. “Um? 
I don’t want to mess us up. I’m happy now.” 

Something about the way she said she it 
made him realize that she wasn’t. Entirely. 

He tried to meet her eye. “You know you 
could tell me anything, right?” 

She made two small fists on the table be- 
tween them. Her wrists were so thin he could 
wrap his hand entirely around them, touching 
thumb to fore finger. But he didn’t touch her. 

“Where is this coming from?” she asked qui- 
etly. 
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“You could tell me anything. Anything at 
all.” 

Her eyes welled up as she turned her face 
toward his. “That’s an easy thing to say.” 

“I know,” he said. “It’s easy to be me.” 

He’d thrown the envelope with the test re- 
sults away. Unopened. There were some 
things you knew, you just knew, which didn’t 
need testing. In the end, it didn’t matter, 
where his feelings for her came from. They 
were real. 

“Please,” he said. 

She took a deep, shuddering breath. Let it 
out. She squeezed both of his hands in hers, 
hard, and looked him in the eye. 

“Okay,” she said. “Oh God. Okay. You asked 
for it.” 

And she told him everything. 

And he listened. 

And he believed her. W 
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appy houses are all alike. Every unhappy 
house is unhappy in its own way. 
Which was why I was in a car swiping 
left, left, right, left, then right, right, right 
through holo job descs. 

“Are you doing magic?” Tatik needled. 

The satisfying shrill of a factory whistle saved 
me from snapping at my grandmother, who 
knew better. I'd already been delayed in picking 
her up, detouring from my familiar work area. 
But now the day’s work would go on. 

The car navigated to my new client’s house 
as my phone played the frantic homeowner’s 
problem description. “—drones at my house all 
hours and I don’t know why because the deliv- 
eries aren’t what I need and the vendors say 
I’m liable but I'm not making these orders and 
I’ve checked my house’s online help and my 
home owners association is threatening me 
with penalties because I’ve exceeded my allot- 
ted number of deliveries but my insurance—” 

“Exactly why I refuse to move to a house 
with all this technology. What do you get? 
Problems.” Talking over the increasingly des- 
perate homeowner, my grandmother swept 
her hands so wildly that she bumped me and 
broke my mesh field, pausing, deleting, and 
confirming the deletion of the owner’s mes- 
sage before I could object. 

“Tatik!” I glared at my grandmother, trying to 
keep a withering expression off my face. Until 
she could get care arranged, my mother—who 
was busy overseeing the installation of field au- 
tosurgery units—had begged me to watch my 
grandmother, who was recovering from a bro- 
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ken hip. Tati’s premod home wasn’t smart 
enough to prevent her overexerting or wan- 
dering, or—stunningly—even reporting if she 
was reinjured. “This technology means I have a 
job—you want your granddaughter to be gain- 
fully employed, right?” 

Tati snorted, staring out the window as hous- 
es and apartment buildings swept past the win- 
dow. “I can’t believe you never know where 
you'll work, day or night, Lilit Madatyan. How 
does your mama—” 

I swallowed my growl. “I like the variety, not 
being locked to one client or one place.” How 
she or my mother could live stuck in the same 
house, with the same car, month after month, I 
couldn’t understand. 

“But the nights—” 

“You have arrived at your destination.” The 
car dropped into wait state. I would return Tati 
to my mother’s after I won my evening tending 
job. 

“In my day, cars didn’t interrupt quality fami- 
ly time.” 

Jaw twitching, I resisted objecting this was 
quality work time. “This is still your day, Tati.” 

“In my day, grandchildren didn’t sass their el- 
ders.” 

My face went hot. I rushed to open the car 
door. “Oh, I’m sure you didn’t,” I muttered—af- 
ter I climbed out. I told the car to keep Tati en- 
tertained while I estimated a fix time. rd 
complained to my mother that taking Tati for 
ride-alongs would interfere with my work, re- 
minding her that I, proud possessor of the 24/7 
Work Badge, worked twenty-four hours a 


day—even my sleeping in other people’s 
homes was put to good use. The car can mon- 
itor ber during the day. You're never in the 
houses long, my mother had said, it’s only until 
we move ber to a smart house. I took pride in 
the Lightning Achievement I'd won that recog- 
nized my average on-site ticket solve rate of fif- 
teen minutes or fewer. I wasn’t sure I needed 
the optional Take Your Family to Work Badge. 

I headed up the walk, then held my watch to 
the door’s eye. The house invited me in by pop- 
ping open the door. The air-filtration protec- 
tion system whooshed like a spaceship hatch in 
a sci-fi movie. My clients were home half the 
time I worked there, but this customer had just 
started a consulting job where she traveled ex- 
tensively while the house sat the cat. 

“Open sesame.” Tati waved her arthritis- 
thickened fingers with dramatic flair as she fol- 
lowed me inside. 

“Tatik! You need to wait in the car.” 

“It’s so bright!” She held up an ancient print 
Riverside Shakespeare. 

“You could tell it to—” 

“I got bored.” 

‘Just . . . don’t touch anything.” I didn’t need 
Tati accidentally compounding the homeown- 
er’s order problems. 

“Of course not.” Tati immediately ran her fin- 
gers along the edge of the doorframe. “It’s 
amazing how this ‘smart’ stuff can feel like 
dumb wood.” 

I glared witheringly. Tati yanked her fingers 
off the electronic doorframe. 

Ignoring the latest memes that decorated the 
walls, I pulled up the house’s schematics and 
followed the holographic breadcrumbs my 
lenses projected until I reached the Thing 
pantry. Some house issues were diagnosable 
off-site, but for security purposes, complex is- 
sues required local field access for differential 
diagnosis and resolution. 

“Okay, House.” The house acknowledged 
me by humming at a friendly, higher pitch. 
“Display log parameters. Include appliance 
logs.” 

Most owners left their houses set at the de- 
faults to respond to major faults, but they didn’t 
generally reconfigure the logging levels or even 
check their logs, so I never trusted a home- 
owner’s issue report. I flicked all my fingers to 
open the house’s logging configuration. 

“Huh.” The logging was already set to VER- 
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BOSE. A smart owner, would wonders never 
cease? “Okay, House. Display summary and dai- 
ly logging.” The summary log displayed in the 
left lens while the dailies scrolled past on the 
right. 

I glanced through the messages, then set one 
of my differential scripts to parse the output for 
patterns and anomalies. I waved the car on so it 
could attend to other customers. 

Tati was cooing. 

“What are you—” A lithe, young-looking 
black cat twined around my grandmother’s an- 
kles. I sighed. “Okay.” 

“So soft.” Tati talked to the homeowner's cat 
in the loving tone she never used when criticiz- 
ing my daily and life choices. “Sweet Prince.” 
She had always loved cats— other people’s cats. 
Td heard many times—many, many times— 
how she’d had to leave hers behind when she’d 
emigrated as a teenager. For whatever reason, 
she’d never had one since. 

I set my scripts spidering through the log 
files of all the Things—locks, thermostats, 
lights, music players, vid feeds, security appara- 
tuses, window tints, water spigots, coffee pots, 
ovens, wearables, and so forth—that could 
cause the drones’ order fulfillment frenzy. This 
was Standard Operating Procedure for ad- 
vanced issues because houses were complex 
networks of Things that could conflict—I 
glanced up, keeping an eye on Tati—like, well, 
families. 

Thirteen minutes into the visit, my stomach 
roiled with irritation and anxiety as I waited for 
the logging results. I thumbed through my feed, 
checking my three top professional competi- 
tors’ achievements. They’d already won ten 
new upvotes, two recommendations, twenty 
professional network connections, two Flash 
badges for under-five-minute fixes, and main- 
tained an average jobquest completion time of 
fifteen minutes. I was coming up a big zero as 
the jobclock ran. If I didn’t solve this within one 
standard deviation, I'd end up with the Scarlet 
Badge of Procrastination. I started seriously fret- 
ting about landing a good housesurfing job 
tonight, one with good air and free holo. 

I checked, but my scripts turned up nothing. 
Abandoning my usual troubleshooting proto- 
cols, my mind raced through new root causes. 
A hack attack? On the homeowner, maybe the 
business providers? The owner didn’t seem to 
have age-related memory issues, like some—or 
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one—of my family members. I looked over at 
Tati who was using her old-fashioned tasseled 
bookmark as a cat toy. An overly sensitive 
house field receiving interference from nearby 
homes? A waning battery miscommunicating 
distress calls? Conflicted devices? A coffee pot 
that thought it was a thermostat? My queries 
came back negative. 

A homeowner numblipping an address 
would have led to customer service complaints 
for nondelivery. I double-checked the home- 
owner’s social reputation and shopping pro- 
files. Too bland. So it was highly unlikely shady 
shopping sites were revenge-trolling her. 

My grandmother stood by the glass backdoor 
petting the cat as it slinked across rows and 
rows of stacked packages: EZ food printer car- 
tridges, biofriendly laundry detergent, air filter 
carbons, coffee and tea pods, diapers in pree- 
mie, newborn, adjustable weights, without 
chlorine. No items had suppliers or manufac- 
turers in common. This was neither an appli- 
ance with a stuck “buy-now” refill button nor a 
malfunctioning house reorder list. Nothing de- 
signed to embarrass— Wait, the homeowner 
didn’t have a child, nor did her profile indicate 
one was in her future. Did a predictive delivery 
system have a predraw bug? 

“Tati, why don’t you have a seat?” 

“Sure, I think this kitty wants some attention. 
Or maybe it’s hungry?” 

“His name is Avocado.” I vaguely remem- 
bered eating a black avocado when I was little, 
before the Drought, a weird food with an inte- 
rior looking so different from its exterior. The 
homeowner must likewise have felt sentimen- 
tal about surprising fruits we could no longer 
eat. “The house keeps it entertained with laser 
toys and scheduled feedings.” 

“How—” 

I pointed toward the Thing pantry. Then ges- 
tured toward the feeder where the house 
would sense the cat’s presence and trigger food 
and water refreshing. 

Tati rolled her eyes. 

Why couldn’t my grandmother have a mod- 
icum of the restraint I'd seen in the elegant se- 
niors whose gardenhouse retrofixes I'd 
troubleshot? 

She followed the cat through the backdoor. 
Avocado must have had a collar RFID to autho- 
rize fenced backyard access when it pawed the 
door. 
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I skimmed the boxes’ “Customers who 
bought this also bought” media broadcasts. Still 
no commonality. 

“Oh, there’s one of those wretched things 
now!” Tati shouted, frantic, like when she’d 
broken her hip. 

“What? What?” Killer bee, fire ant, weapon- 
ized scorpion? I bolted out of the kitchen, terri- 
fied by Tati’s unspecificity. “Are you—?” 

Rushing out the backdoor, I caught the hum 
of a drone powering down as it released its 
package on the patio, the twenty-first century’s 
version of “You’ve got mail.” Tati was petting 
the cat straining to get out of her arms. The 
drone revved up again and buzzed off toward 
its warefabhouse. A neighboring drone embla- 
zoned on its bottom with We ¥ Babies joined 
it. 

Avocado leapt from Tati’s arms onto the new- 
ly delivered box, prowling, sniffing its corners. 

The cat’s Twitter feed broadcast, “I just got a 
new order of Fiesta Fish.” A floor bot rolled out 
the access door and pulled the package inside 
with the cat stalking close behind. 

I went back in through the regular door. The 
bot raised an arm and installed the cat food into 
the automatic feeder. A dollop of fresh food 
plopped into the cat’s dish. Avocado dashed 
over, purring, and lapped at the food. “See, 
Tatik? Avocado’s happy in his smart house.” 

The cat was happy, but I wasn’t. “I’m reboot- 
ing the house,” I called irritably to my grand- 
mother, frustrated from the distraction, hating 
to reboot. Embarrassed, I messaged the owner 
and the security companies. 

Tati snorted, waggled her Riverside at me 
without looking up. “It won't take my book off- 
line.” 

“Okay, House. Reboot.” 

The house powered down, then started cy- 
cling back up. As the reboot completed, my 
work profile reputation trended downward as 
my solve time skewed up. 

I put my palm against my forehead. The trav- 
eling homeowner wasn’t muttering to eaves- 
dropping appliances and inadvertently placing 
orders. 

“Okay, House. Display boot sequence.” I 
watched that none of the appliances’ startup 
sequences tripped an order or that device pro- 
tocols conflicted and inadvertently went shop- 
ping. 

“When are we going home?” Tati asked. 
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“Aren't you having fun with the cat?” 

“I want to go home.” 

“Read your book.” I cut off another com- 
plaint. “Tatik, you know that you can’t stay at 
home by yourself. Not until you get a smart- 
house. We have to stay here until I get this job 
done.” 

“I did not come to this country and work 
hard for my grandchild to become maid.” My 
grandmother dropped the article as her accent 
reverted to one I hadn’t heard in years. 

“Tam not a—” 

“You clean up other people’s messes.” 

I set my mouth in a hard line to halt the 
words that first flew to my lips. “Tve told you— 
You emigrated from Europe. You became a col- 
lege professor.” How could we start colonies 
on Mars but still not explain our work to our 
families? “This would go a lot faster if—” 

“You sleep around.” 

“Tatik!” My mouth fell open I was so 
stunned. “Maybe owning a house was impor- 
tant in your day. That’s not how young people 
do it today.” We share houses like we share 
cars. No big. 

“I worry.” 

I closed my mouth. I'd explained to my fami- 
ly that I was a Domicile Diagnostician by day, 
and by night, a Domestic Tender. Automated 
housesitters? Forget ’em. If you leave a smart- 
house alone too long in deep sleep, bad things 
happen: personality degradation, preference 
training deletion, protocol conflicts, total mess- 
es. Foreclosures, new sales, resells, retrofixes? 
Td housesurfed them all as a professional with a 
solid customer and peer reputation, and I had 
the Achievement Badges to prove it. 

“Youre always rushing, rushing, swiping, 
clicking, voting—” she swept her hand side- 
ways, up, down “—you never spend any time 
with anyone. No coworkers, only job competi- 
tors. No home. Don’t you get lonely?” 

I heard another drone coming in. 

My frustration rushed out. “If you would just 
live in a smarthouse, you wouldn’t have to wait 
or ride with me. You wouldn’t need home vis- 
its.” I tried to sweeten the deal. “I could pro- 
gram an ovenprinter to cook dzhash for you. It 
would taste just like it came out of your grand- 
mother’s tandoor.” 

“I have a home.” My grandmother’s voice 
came out so small that I had to lean toward her. 
Did I hear a second drone? 
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Avocado zipped outside again. 

Misunderstandings were my bread and but- 
ter. And yet here I was unable to repair the 
problematic interface between my grandmoth- 
er and me. 

Were the drones swarming? 

“Oh, look at Avocado!” Tati cooed. 

“I don’t have time—” 

“Come!” Tati was laughing, waving her hand 
at me. 

Shaking my head, I walked over. Outside, Av- 
ocado was sitting on the deck watching the 
drones’ landing sequences, his uplifted head 
bobbed, mesmerized, then as one approached, 
he leapt up and prevented its landing. 

ABORT the drone signaled. 

Another delivery descended. The cat darted 
over to repeat his attack. 

And that’s when I realized: Cats, like houses 
and, well, grandmothers, get lonely. 

I double-checked the cat’s Twitter history. 

Then I reset the house’s ordering privileges 
to authorized appliances and thumb-enabled 
lifeforms. 

After reporting to the homeowner her lonely 
cat’s unfortunate heavy-pawed “one-tap-buy- 
now” habit, I began arranging the donations of 
the unused items to homeless shelters, veter- 
ans’ hospitals, patient family accommodations, 
animal rescues, and so forth. My client would 
work on cutting back her travel schedule and, 
in the meantime, I would be delighted to 
arrange some daily catsitting. I knew a good 
candidate. Within seconds, my professional 
capital soared as the homeowner upvoted me 
and reported how I‘d resolved a difficult inter- 
face four others had failed at—and I'd located a 
catsitter. 

I handed my grandmother the cat brush, 
then signaled a car. “Thanks, Tatik.” I forced 
myself to admit, “You paid attention to the cat, 
and I wouldn’t have if you hadn’t been along.” 

She smiled at me. I would go on with my dai- 
ly domestic diagnostic and tending work. But 
now, I would include my grandmother in that 
life, probably continuing to lose my temper 
with her as we argued about technology and 
modern life. Rather than sit a stranger’s house 
tonight, I had another plan in mind, some 
retrofixes of my own. 

“Okay, Tati. Let’s go to your house.” 

Take Your Grandmother to Work? Achieve- 
ment unlocked. W 
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And Then 


They 


Were 


Gone 
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efore she left her room, Samanda 

clutched her arms to make sure her 

dress’s sleeves were pulled all the way 

down. She grimaced, annoyed with 
herself for needing to check. Then she fol- 
lowed her parents out of the house, through 
the garden, to the limousine at the end of the 
drive. The chauffeur already had the engine 
running. Samanda disliked the ostentatious 
Bentley: she knew it would be tracked to its 
destination, updating the gossip sites’ real- 
time celebrity database. When they arrived, 
the world could watch their every move- 
ment and make supportive comments about 
how well they were dressed and how good 
they looked today—or not. 

The limousine was wide enough to let all 
three of them sit comfortably in the back 
seat. It had myriad gadgets for films, music, 
Internet, and so on. But when Samanda tried 
to play some music, her mother reached out 
an arm to stop her. 

“We have something important to tell 
you,” Mum said. Her voice was raspy from 
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the virus she’d been battling and the ciga- 
rettes she’d been smoking. It sounded noth- 
ing like the honeyed voice on all her hit 
singles with the Candy Belles. During her 
childhood, Samanda had listened to those 
songs obsessively: she’d heard her mother 
more often on record than in person. 

“Another comeback?” Samanda guessed. 

“Not exactly, but you never can tell.” Mum 
smiled. “Who knows what might happen 
when we’ve uploaded?” 

“When you've... what?” 

“We're uploading,” her father said. “We’ve 
been thinking about it for a while, but we de- 
cided to wait until you were old enough. 
Now that you're eighteen, we think you can 
manage without having us around—” 

I spent most of my life without having 
you around, Samanda thought. 

“—although we'll still be here. Electroni- 
cally, good as new. Better than new!” 

“But you're not old,” Samanda protested. 
“You're not at death’s door. You don’t need 
to upload for years and years.” 


“Our best years are behind us,” Dad said. 
“My football career is over, and I don’t want 
to spend the rest of my life struggling with 
dodgy knees. I played for twenty years, push- 
ing myself to the limit, playing through 
strains and injuries. It takes a toll. There was 
the time—well, you know the stories.” 

Yes, Samanda knew the stories. The most 
famous was the World Cup quarter-final 
when her father was injured late on and 
couldn’t be replaced because England had al- 
ready used all three substitutes. In the last 
minute of the game, everyone heard the 
crack of his knee-joint as he made the crucial 
tackle that stopped Germany from scoring, 
thus winning the match for England. 

“You're young, you take your health for 
granted,” he continued. “You don’t know 
what it’s like to wake up in pain every day, 
knowing your career is behind you. You 
don’t know what it’s like to hate your body.” 

Ob, I know what it’s like to hate my body, 
Samanda thought, resenting Dad’s words 
even though she knew it wasn’t his fault. She 
couldn’t blame her parents for not under- 
standing how she felt, when she hadn’t told 
them. 

“It just seems a bit drastic,” she said. “Have 
you tried painkillers?” 

He sighed. “Yes, but those don’t let me 
play football again.” His voice brightened. 
“When we upload, I'll have an electronic 
body, and I'll be able to play whenever I like. 
No getting tired, or injured, or ill. There’s a 
football veterans league, and all kinds of oth- 
er sports. It'll be great!” 

His enthusiasm made Samanda feel mean- 
spirited for not wanting him to go. 

“What about you, Mum?” she asked. “What 
will you be doing?” 

Her mother said, “When I get my looks 
back, I can be a singer and an actress again. 
And there'll be fresh opportunities. It’s a 
whole new world up there. .. . But we'll still 
be here for you, darling. Don’t worry about 
that.” 

“Thanks,” said Samanda, trying to sound 
more grateful than resentful. During child- 
hood, she’d hardly seen her parents, as 
they’d always been dashing across the globe: 
making records, making films, going on tour, 
playing for England, spending a year at Atléti- 
co Madrid or Houston Dynamo. This would 
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be little different—except more permanent. 

The limousine arrived at the conference 
centre in Liverpool. A trip to a taxidermy 
convention hadn’t sounded very exciting, 
but Samanda rarely turned down the chance 
to hang out with Mum and Dad. These op- 
portunities didn’t arrive often—not until re- 
cently. They’d spent more time together this 
month, to the point where Samanda won- 
dered whether she could talk to them seri- 
ously at last, without distractions from 
photographers and agents and publicists. 
She’d assumed this was because her parents’ 
careers were winding down. Now she real- 
ized that it was a farewell: their final days to- 
gether in the flesh. 

And this convention was full of flesh. They 
entered a vast hall divided into booths like 
fairground stalls. The booths contained 
snarling bears, startled squirrels, bats sus- 
pended on invisible threads. . . . Samanda had 
never seen stuffed animals up close before. 
She wasn’t prepared for how lifelike and sin- 
ister they appeared, as if poised to pounce. 
She’d expected something a bit more cute— 
maybe a tableau of dogs playing poker. 

Her parents strode purposefully onward. 
Samanda let them get ahead, wanting time to 
think. Yet the prospect of Mum and Dad up- 
loading was such a shock that she couldn’t 
think straight: her thoughts careened back 
and forth like a ball in a pinball game. What 
would it mean? In the twilight of their ca- 
reers, her parents had endeavoured to retain 
their celebrity aura, becoming talent-show 
judges and charity campaigners. They were 
gossip-column staples. But soon they’d no 
longer be photographed at premieres, fash- 
ion shows, and the like. Even if they attend- 
ed in hologram form, magazines weren’t 
interested in those pictures. Holograms nev- 
er had boob exposures or untimely zits, and 
couldn’t be criticized for being too fat or too 
thin. 

The postmortal realm had its own celebri- 
ty circuit. When they joined that, Mum and 
Dad would inevitably show less interest in 
the world below, and its remaining occu- 
pants. ... 

The convention hall had a stomach-churn- 
ing smell of mothballs and chemicals, com- 
bined with fast food from the concession 
stands. The arena resonated with the noise of 
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footsteps, conversations, and PA announce- 
ments: “Come to booth 15 for a live demon- 
stration of frog mounting!” 

Samanda soaked in the atmosphere and 
gazed at the exhibits, trying to absorb the ex- 
perience in the hope of somehow transmut- 
ing it. Could this make a poem? A song lyric? 
Yeah, like no one else has ever noticed how 
creepy these things are with their staring 
eyes. 

Self-doubt paralyzed her. She remembered 
the reactions to the songs she’d recorded last 
year with her ex-boyfriend: “Perfect for tor- 
turing terrorists.” “If you die and your spirit 
hears this music ahead, then you know 
you're going to the wrong place, and it’s too 
late to repent.” And those were the reviews 
that passed the civility filters screening out 
the worst abuse. 

When she’d asked her mother how to deal 
with this, Mum had replied, “Just do what 
you like and ignore what people say.” 

Yet it wasn’t so easy. Samanda wanted to 
create her own identity and be known for 
her own deeds, rather than forever being la- 
beled as pampered celebrity offspring, mere- 
ly somebody’s daughter. And she knew from 
self-help guides that goals had to be measur- 
able. She could only assess her progress by 
seeing how people described her. 

Right now—she knew she shouldn’t do 
this—she could pull out her phone and view 
the latest comments, unfiltered. The words 
stabbed at her: “Samanda Linnell is at a taxi- 
dermy convention. Maybe she’s looking for a 
new skin. She sure needs one.” “No, she’s 
looking for a lover. The only way she’ll ever 
get famous is by making a sex tape, and her 
best hope of it is with a stuffed animal.” “Oh, 
she’s not so bad for a chubster. I'd do her—as 
a warm-up for someone hot.” 

It was like picking at her scars. She read 
on, feeling lacerated, until she forced herself 
to shove the phone back into her bag. Then 
she walked briskly through the rows of 
booths, trying to catch up with her parents. 

As Samanda crossed the central concourse 
into the other half of the hall, she heard a 
commotion. People were chanting: “Tax the 
dead! Tax the dead!” She saw uniformed se- 
curity guards breaking up a group of protes- 
tors, confiscating their placards. When the 
picketers were led away, she looked to see 
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where they’d come from. 

Her eyes widened at the sight of the ex- 
hibits on this side of the hall. They were hu- 
man bodies! A whole row of them stood 
outside one booth, stiff and formal like an 
honor guard for some dignitary who hadn’t 
yet arrived. In other booths, plastinated hu- 
man figures were posed in everyday activi- 
ties such as drinking wine and playing chess. 
The figures were all middle-aged or elderly— 
most of them dressed, a few naked. 

Samanda lost all awareness of the bustle 
and noise inside the cavernous arena, as she 
suddenly realized why her parents had come 
to this convention. After they uploaded, they 
wanted their bodies preserved. 

The prospect was so bizarre that she could 
only giggle. What poses would they choose? 
Presumably her father would be dressed in 
his football kit, ready to kick a ball. Her moth- 
er might hold a microphone and wear an out- 
fit from her time in the Candy Belles. 

Samanda strolled among the booths, exam- 
ining the various accessories sold alongside 
the preservation process: the necessary 
cleaning materials, the plinths and props, the 
automation options. You could install record- 
ed messages. You could put tiny cameras into 
the skull, to let the uploaded personality gaze 
out through its old eyes. 

She looked for her parents, but failed to 
spot them. Perhaps they were closeted inside 
a private booth, discussing poses with one of 
the taxidermists. 

The far end of the hall was less crowded. A 
tattooed, bushy-bearded man sat behind a 
counter piled with leaflets advertising him- 
self as “Piers Dobrovsky, Plastinator to the 
Stars.” 

“What was the protest about?” she asked. 

“Tax campaigners,” he said. “Dead people 
don’t like paying taxes, because they don’t 
use roads or schools or hospitals.” 

“Nobody likes paying taxes,” Samanda 
said, conscious that she had no personal ex- 
perience of it because she hadn’t yet earned 
any of her own money. 

“Too right.” Dobrovsky gave her an ap- 
praising glance, encompassing everything 
from her short-cropped black hair down to 
her chunky flat shoes. “Do you fancy being 
plastinated?” 

She laughed bitterly. “You’re just like all 
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the other guys: you only want my body.” 

“I get tired of doing old people.” He spread 
his hands and smiled. “One day I’d like to do 
someone younger—a different challenge.” 

“It would be a heck of a challenge to make 
me look good,” Samanda said. “But go on. 
Tell me more. Describe what you'd do.” 

She wanted her parents to come looking 
for her and find her talking to this plastina- 
tor. She’d tell them she was also planning to 
upload and have her body preserved. And 
when they were appropriately horrified, 
she’d say, “If it’s wrong for me, how can it be 
right for you?” Then they’d change their 
minds about uploading, and they wouldn’t 
leave her. ... 

Dobrovsky ushered her into his booth, and 
activated a shimmering privacy curtain. “If 
we were seriously doing this,” he said, “I'd 
ask you about your life—what you like to do, 
what you like to wear. For instance, is that 
your favorite dress? Would you want to wear 
it forever?” 

“Certainly not,” she said. She hated the 
sleeves, because she needed them. 

Samanda expected him to ask, “Then why 
are you wearing it now?”, but he merely 
stood silently, waiting for her to speak and 
spill her soul. 

She wished her phone would ring. It, too, 
stayed silent. 

“Sometimes I wish I was Muslim so I could 
wrap myself up in a big black cocoon,” said 
Samanda. 

The last time she’d said this, it was to a 
school counselor who kept staring at her 
breasts while she tried to explain why she 
felt like crap all the time. It hadn’t helped. 

Dobrovsky didn’t have a creepster’s hun- 
gry eyes. His gaze was neither avid nor sym- 
pathetic—just neutral. He clearly didn’t care 
and didn’t expect anything from her. That 
made it easier to show him. 

Samanda looked around and above to 
check the privacy curtain. Then she hitched 
up her left sleeve, revealing a network of 
scars on her arm. Some were pale and faded; 
others were red and inflamed. The scars 
crisscrossed each other, a palimpsest of pain. 

“Could you plastinate this?” she demand- 
ed. “Or would it break the machine?” 

He stooped to examine her skin. She saw 
no change in his expression. “It’s not an ob- 
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stacle,” he said. “We can deal with all kinds 
of tattoos, piercings, and scarification.” 

Samanda frowned. By taking her seriously, 
he was calling her bluff. At last she said, 
“Give me a quote for the job.” 

She smiled fiercely, indulging the fantasy 
of getting herself uploaded and plastinated. 
She imagined the machines cutting an inci- 
sion in her skull, scooping out her mind, and 
then preserving her flesh like a giant scab. 
Even the thought of it made her feel floaty 
and high, the same as the buzz she got from 
cutting herself. It would be the biggest rush 
ever. 

But she knew how she always felt after- 
ward. The sting of it, the self-hate. The 
shame, the fragile promises of never again. 

Well, “never again” wouldn’t be a prob- 
lem. She only had one body. If she left it be- 
hind, it wouldn’t trouble her any more... . 

“If you'd like a quote, TIl need to see some 
ID to prove your age,” Dobrovsky said. “Also, 
we have a code of conduct. There’s a cool- 
ing-off period before anything drastic. Like 
plastination, for example.” 

“Sure, I understand.” The scheme fell apart 
when confronted with reality. It was a ludi- 
crous idea, anyway. What pose would sum 
up her life? Samanda had nothing to com- 
memorate. She felt stupid and deflated. “I’m 
sorry for wasting your time.” 

“Don’t be. I asked you, remember?” 

“Then why did you ask?” she said, an- 
noyed. 

“You looked unhappy, and I thought you 
might need to talk,” he said. “I used to be a tat- 
tooist. When you've been in that job for a 
while, you recognize the types of customers 
who wander by. Lots of people decide to get a 
tattoo because they already feel something, and 
they want a keepsake. But some people... 
well, they try to do it the other way round. 
They wonder if getting a tattoo will be mean- 
ingful and help them feel something.” 

Samanda tugged her sleeve back down, 
covering the scars. “And does it help them?” 
she asked. 

“At first, I thought it did,” Dobrovsky said. 
“Until they kept coming back.” 

“And now you're a plastinator,” she said. 
“I guess no one ever comes back for anoth- 
er dose of that. But why is it so popular? 
This convention is huge. Why do so many 
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people” —like my parents—“want to get 
stuffed?” 

He said, “Nowadays, everyone has too 
much of everything. No matter how many 
tattoos or piercings or mementos you have, 
you can always get more, so it’s never-end- 
ing. Taxidermy is different: you only have 
one body, and it’s irreplaceable. So it has a 
rarity value. There’s a fascination in some- 
thing that you can only do once... .” 

As Dobrovsky elaborated on this theme, 
Samanda’s phone rang. She gave him an 
apologetic glance. “Sorry, that’s my mother. 
But thanks for talking to me.” 

She answered the phone. “Hi, Mum... 
Okay, I'll meet you at the car.” 

On their way home from the convention, 
Samanda listened as her parents prattled 
about all the plastination poses they’d seen 
and all the costume designs they’d consid- 
ered. Eventually, it became too much for her. 

“This is silly,” she said. “It’s just a fad! Do 
you really think this craze for taxidermy will 
last? In a few years, there’ll be stuffed 
corpses in attics and yard sales everywhere.” 

“If it’s only a fad, we can always be buried 
later,” her mother said. “You can stick us in 
the ground if we suddenly become unfash- 
ionable, or if it’s too much of a chore to dust 
us.” 

Samanda rolled her eyes. Sometimes her 
parents could be aggravating beyond belief. 

When they were away, she missed them. 
When they were here, she found them exas- 
perating. 

Could that be a song lyric? “You want 
them close/You push them away/You need 
them near/But not every day. .. .” 

Generic drivel, she told herself sternly. A 
true writer would describe something more 
honest and personal—such as the despera- 
tion of needing to cut herself. What would 
those lyrics be like? 

Well, if she could express herself properly, 
she wouldn’t need to self-harm in the first 
place. 

So surely it was best to finally find the 
words, and speak to her parents. Tell them— 
no, show them—how she was suffering. 

Yet what would she want Mum and Dad to 
do? She could ask them to stay with her and 
not upload. But she had no idea how long it 
might take to sort herself out. How long 
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could she ask her father to endure his dam- 
aged knees, waking in pain every day? 

And if something awful happened—a car 
crash, a shooting, a meteor strike—then it 
would be Samanda’s fault. Her parents would 
be permanently dead, having lost their 
chance at electronic immortality because 
their daughter couldn’t grow up and stand 
on her own two feet. 

No, it would be selfish to ask them not to 
go. Let them upload, she thought. PU man- 
age. I’m eighteen—I need to start acting like 
an adult. 

But before they went, she should talk to 
them. 

“How do you handle all the bad things that 
people say?” Samanda asked. She’d seen the 
latest comments: “The Linnells just took their 
daughter to a taxidermy convention. They’ve 
probably traded her in for something. A 
stuffed walrus would be a lot more decora- 
tive.” 

“Oh, I ignored it,” Dad said, confidently 
and unhelpfully. “As a footballer, you're a 
hero when you win and an idiot when you 
lose. It changes every week, so how can it 
mean anything? It doesn’t—it’s just noise.” 

Id like to be a hero for once, Samanda 
thought, instead of always being the mon- 
ster. 

“But the important thing,” he continued, 
“is that when you’re actually doing some- 
thing, you focus completely on the moment. 
So you don’t even think about anyone’s reac- 
tion. When you're playing a match—” 

“—or singing a song—” her mother put in. 

“—or doing your own thing, you have to 
concentrate on that.” 

“Then afterward, people can say what they 
like. But you did your best at the time, and 
that’s all anyone can do,” Mum said. 

Generic drivel, Samanda thought to her- 
self. Yet what had she expected? At her age, 
she should know that her parents weren’t all- 
wise and all-knowing. There was only one 
thing they could do for her. 

“Give me a hug,” she said, “while you still 
can.” 


And then they were gone. 

In the following days, Samanda obsessively 
paced the empty house. Her parents’ bodies 
hadn’t even been delivered yet, and already 
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they were creeping her out. She didn’t want 
them in the lounge, or in any room that she 
regularly frequented. The best place would 
be the memorabilia wing, which held the 
medals, trophies, costumes, platinum discs, 
and whatnot that her parents had accumulat- 
ed in life. Yet even here, there were issues of 
tasteful placement and appropriate décor. ... 

It would help if Mum and Dad, having lum- 
bered her with this legacy, showed any inter- 
est in it. But since uploading, their minds 
were occupied elsewhere —adjusting to life 
after death, planning a wedding, and various 
other reasonable excuses. Samanda reckoned 
they viewed their old bodies as embarrassing 
relics, which they couldn’t believe they’d 
ever cared about. Now, having shed their 
brutish carcasses, they had more lofty con- 
cerns. 

When the wedding day arrived, Samanda 
sat on the sofa at home and donned her head- 
set, making sure that the goggles and ear- 
piece rested comfortably on her skin without 
chafing. With the flick of a switch, she as- 
cended to the postmortal realm. 

She arrived in a landscape of clouds, 
where a church nestled incongruously as 
though it had absent-mindedly fallen off the 
ground and drifted away. It was huge, its pris- 
tine walls smooth and gleaming. Joyful bells 
rang out, but there was no other noise: no 
annoying traffic or roadworks or aeroplanes. 
Nothing to spoil the big day. The perfection 
was spooky, emphasizing the artificiality of 
the environment. Samanda entered the 
church and walked to her allocated pew, 
guided by flashing arrows overlaid on the vit- 
tual floor. 

Twenty years ago, her parents had married 
“till death us do part”—and now they were 
dead. So they were marrying again, with new 
vows for their old love. 

Many of the guests were uploads, who ap- 
peared in a bewildering variety of avatar 
forms. Others, like Samanda herself, were 
visitors from the physical world; etiquette 
forbade them the more exotic manifesta- 
tions, limiting them to an approximation of 
their real bodies. Samanda’s avatar had skin 
as smooth and unblemished as a mannequin, 
allowing her to wear short sleeves for once. 
She kept having to quell the impulse to cov- 
er her exposed arms. 
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Samanda looked around, absorbing every- 
thing in the church’s fabulous interior: the 
menagerie of guests, the angels in the choir, 
the stained-glass windows depicting cyber pi- 
oneers. The experience was so bizarre that it 
seemed unreal, like a glossy animated movie. 
Unlike the taxidermy convention, there were 
no obtrusive smells, no protestors making a 
nuisance of themselves. Everything was 
merely visual, rather than visceral. 

She ought to feel something—her parents 
were getting married! But it didn’t make her 
heart pound, or hit her in the gut. Was she 
empty inside? Had she lost all ability to care? 
Had her feelings drained out of her, like 
blood after too many cuts? 

Samanda shuddered. Her avatar wobbled 
slightly, but no goose pimples rose on its 
arms. Of course, this wasn’t her domain. She 
was just a visitor, peering through the veil be- 
tween life and death. Its permanent inhabi- 
tants would—she hoped—have stronger 
feelings, with simulated emotions in their 
simulated minds. 

Maybe writing a lyric would help her make 
sense of things. Samanda wondered whether 
she could rhyme romantic with pragmatic. 
The wedding, as a social occasion, marked 
her parents’ entry into postmortal society— 
where celebrity and status mattered just as 
much as on Earth. The event would be all 
over the gossip sites. 

With a heroic effort of will, Samanda avoid- 
ed delving into what people were saying. Re- 
membering her parents’ advice, she focused 
solely on the ceremony. She didn’t want to 
spoil her mood by seeing something nasty. 
That was self-destructive behavior. 

Afterward, she waved Mum and Dad 
farewell as they disappeared on their elec- 
tronic honeymoon. They’d barely talked, as 
her parents had so many guests who wanted 
to congratulate them. Nevertheless, she let 
them go. 

They were gone, again. They went further 
away every time. 

Samanda pulled off her headset and paced 
around the room to stretch her stiff muscles. 
The house looked drab, after the vivid colors 
of the virtual world. She turned on the TV to 
fill the oppressive silence. 

Upstairs, in her bedroom, the temptation 
awaited. The blades lurked, promising their 
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comforting ritual. She imagined herself steril- 
izing metal with alcohol, then pressing it into 
her skin. ... 

Yet seeing her parents casually toss their 
bodies aside had shocked her into valuing 
her own a little more. 

She remembered Dobrovsky at the con- 
vention, and an idea occurred to her. Instead 
of amateurishly cutting herself, maybe she 
should get something professional done—a 
tattoo. It could be a football and a micro- 
phone, in memory of Mum and Dad, so that 
her parents would always be with her in the 
flesh. On her back, to show that she’d put 
them behind her. 

How simple it sounded! But would it solve 
anything, or would it just begin a new cycle 
of addiction? Dobrovsky had warned her 
about the customers who kept coming back. 

Perhaps she could turn the idea into a song 
instead. It was vivid and personal—definitely 
not generic—so it should work as a song 
lyric. Or if it didn’t, her mistakes were better 
committed on paper than on skin. 

She grabbed a pen and started scribbling. 
The first few lines came easily, until she won- 
dered how many verses to write. After all, if a 
football and microphone were the only tat- 
toos on her back, it implied that Mum and 
Dad were the only problems she needed to 


put behind her. 

Slowly, Samanda shook her head. She 
shouldn’t blame her parents for everything, 
no matter how much she wanted to. 

What else? The gossip sites. A picture of an 
ugly troll could represent the venomous on- 
line world, so that made another verse. 

Yet no one had ever forced her to look at 
those comments, or care about them. Her 
own behavior was the problem. And there 
was an obvious image for that: a tattoo of a 
scar. 

As she scrawled the final verse, Samanda’s 
pen gouged into the paper until it tore. The 
song didn’t come out right, not at first. Still, 
at least her ever-busy parents had shown her 
how to work hard. She’d have plenty of time 
to keep writing, while she waited for her 
scars to heal. W 
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thing else. 


always long to return. 


P  incipies for the Development of a Complete Mind: Study the sci- 
ence of art. Study the art of science. Develop your senses -- espe- 
cially learn how to see. Realize that everything connects to every- 


Dice you have tasted flight, you will forever walk the earth with your 
eyes turned skyward, for there you have been, and there you will 


—Leonardo da Vinci 


—Leonardo da Vinci 
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How Val 
Finally 


Escaped 
from the 
Basement 


Scott Edelman 


al liked working nights at the Flaketown 
DashMart, especially those shifts that 
sent him to the children’s department 
way in the rear of the store. Few cus- 
tomers ever made it back there that late, so as 
he put the finishing touches on a crib he’d 
been assembling under the fluorescent lights, 
the solitude filled him with a sense of peace. 

He was alone there. He felt safe. He could 
breathe. 

And then he couldn’t. 

Everything changed shortly after he un- 
boxed a mobile meant—until later, when it 
would dangle over a newborn—to catch the 
eyes of shoppers as it rotated near the crib’s 
wooden headboard. Instead, unexpectedly, 
the mobile caught bis eyes, and then he found 
himself suddenly holding it much too tight. 


Rocket ships and robots dangled around a 
central planet he couldn’t recognize and 
didn’t want to try. All, he assumed, were mod- 
eled after a recent blockbuster science fiction 
movie, a movie he imagined he might once 
have liked had only he seen it years before, 
but which now he’d never willingly watch, 
just one of many things his Uncle’s death and 
all that came after had stolen from him. 

He'd been about to hook the mobile to the 
crib and flick the switch that would start the 
music playing and the cheap plastic minia- 
tures spinning when he hesitated, as it all sud- 
denly became too much. It was only when he 
noticed the rocket ships dancing at the ends 
of their strings that he realized he was trem- 
bling and was then startled to discover he 
needed to fight back tears. ... 
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Damn rocket ships. 

If he never saw another rocket ship, never 
heard anyone speak of them, of outer space, 
of aliens, again, that would be just fine with 
him. Damn those who’d come in those tin 
cans for what they’d given, damn them for 
what they’d taken away. 

He closed his eyes and pinched the bridge 
of his nose to stop from crying—it would de- 
stroy all he’d been working for to be found 
that way after he’d been doing so well at his 
new job, even with the sketchy past he’d had 
to fabricate for his employer, and he didn’t 
want to be forced to move on, with a new 
look and a new name, yet again, so soon, so 
soon—and when he opened his eyes once 
more, a man was staring at him. 

A man, alone, in the children’s department, 
a place where mostly only couples, or perhaps 
alone woman, would wander, and that during 
the day. Seeing him there at night when that 
section was usually deserted made Val even 
more uncomfortable. 

The man was bearded and appeared haunt- 
ed, with a gaze that made it seem as if he was 
looking less at what was in front of him than 
at things a million miles away. But then, Val 
suspected he would also have appeared pretty 
much the same to anyone who happened to 
glance in his direction. 

For Val, the haunted look had come first. 
The beard, a necessary disguise, followed lat- 
er. Sometimes that beard helped with what he 
was trying to do. Sometimes it didn’t. 

He returned to tinkering with the crib, less 
because he still needed to attach the mobile to 
complete his task than because he wanted to 
turn his back at that moment on the man’s un- 
wanted stare. Too many people had looked at 
him for too long. Looked . . . and worse. But 
maybe he’d be lucky this time. Maybe the man 
was a confused customer, and nothing more. 

Then— 

“You,” came a voice from behind, as Val felt 
a hand on his elbow. “You’re him. You are, 
aren’t you? You're the nephew.” 

Val turned slowly, looked in the man’s eyes, 
and recognized there that expression which 
told him—hed been recognized. He threw the 
mobile at the man, who didn’t bother to try to 
catch it, and then ran. 

He didn’t get far. 

Val could hear his name being shouted, not 
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the one by which his coworkers at DashMart 
had come to know him, but his true name, 
the one he’d abandoned many jobs, many 
cities, seemingly many lifetimes ago in order 
to survive. He ignored the call but couldn’t ig- 
nore the stinging in his back as darts pierced 
his shirt and embedded in his skin, couldn’t ig- 
nore the surge of electricity that followed. He 
convulsed against a tower of infant formula 
and fell, first onto the linoleum, and then into 
unconsciousness. 


Val awoke to find himself tied to a chair, his 
ankles bound by duct tape to its legs, his chest 
bound against its back. And as best as he 
could tell, he was in a windowless room of a 
type far too familiar to him. 

The cinder block walls of what surely, 
damnably, had to be a basement were ob- 
scured for the most part by industrial shelving 
loaded with random clutter that gave him no 
clue as to either the owner or his location, and 
stacked in the gaps bare of shelving was a ran- 
dom assortment of liquor boxes, dented suit- 
cases, and yellowing newspapers. Above him, 
a bare lightbulb buzzed. Propped against a 
metal folding chair opposite him was a poster- 
sized slice of corrugated cardboard on which 
had been mounted a large photograph of an 
elderly man who had tubes running from his 
nose. Yet even with those tubes, and the obvi- 
ous pain on his face, the man still managed to 
smile at whoever had been on the opposite 
side of the camera. 

Val had no idea who this subject was exact- 
ly, but he felt he could be fairly certain of his 
relationship to the man who had captured 
him. He was his father, Val imagined. He ap- 
peared too old to be his captor’s brother, and 
would anyone have bothered capturing him 
like this for just an uncle? Probably not. 

Well... Val wouldn’t have anyway. 

He craned his neck in an attempt to learn 
whether the rest of the room behind him was 
as dismal as what was in front of him. When 
he failed in that, he tried to twist his chair 
around, but could not, for it had been bolted 
into the floor. 

His abduction had not been spontaneous. 
Someone had been planning this. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” came a 
voice from the unseen section of the room. 
His captor stepped into view, smiling. He no 
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longer looked quite so haunted. “And yes, you 
are. You're in a basement.” 

“That wasn’t what I was thinking.” 

“Was your uncle’s basement anything like 
this one?” 

“No,” said Val. “It was nothing like this. 
Nothing in the world could ever be anything 
like that basement. And I’m nothing like my 
uncle. You know that, don’t you?” 

Though maybe I... 

Val refused to let himself finish the thought. 

“Yet you don’t seem surprised to be here.” 

“Why would I be? I knew I'd end up here 
eventually. Well, not here exactly. But some 
other place like here. A person can only run 
so fast and so far.” 

Val tilted his head forward toward the sickly 
man’s image, one not so unlike hundreds of 
others he’d had thrust toward him before he’d 
vanished. 

“And that is... ?” 

“He was my father,” said the man, stepping 
up beside the photograph. “And your uncle 
killed him.” 

“My uncle may have been foolish, my uncle 
may have let a lot of people down—” 

“Only a whole planet!” 

“—pbut he didn’t kill anybody.” 

“Keep telling yourself that,” the man said, 
pointing angrily at Val, then taking a deep 
breath and slowly letting his hand drop. “Your 
uncle was a bad, bad man. And if you can’t see 
that, you’re a bad, bad man, too.” 

“Maybe I am,” Val said wearily. “But not for 
the reasons you think. Some things are much 
worse than anything my uncle ever did.” 

Val nodded at the photograph once more. 

“Nothing you could possibly do to me is go- 
ing to bring him back,” he said. “Surely you 
know. The world has changed, but it hasn’t 
changed that much.” 

“I know,” answered the man. “But seeing 
you trapped down here, knowing I’ve got you 
the same way your uncle had that thing 
locked away, that’s going to make me feel a 
whole lot better about it all. How many years 
did your uncle keep it hidden?” 

“No one really knows for sure.” 

“Well... I guess it doesn’t really matter,” 
said the man, vanishing again behind Val, who 
could hear rising footsteps as the voice trailed 
off. “You'll be down here even longer. So get 
used to looking at my father’s face. You'll be 
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seeing a whole lot of it during the months 
ahead.” 


It had been several years since Val had last 
heard from his Uncle Tommy—or made any 
attempt to reach out on his own, which was 
wrong, he knew, yet knowing that had never 
motivated him to change—when the call 
came from the lawyer. 

At first, not recognizing the number, Val 
wasn’t going to answer, but then the area 
code tickled his memory, and he had a sick 
feeling he’d better pick up. It turned out to be 
a lawyer whose name he vaguely recalled 
from when his father had died, and after she 
verified it really was Val she was talking to, 
the woman informed him it was his uncle 
who had passed this time, he was the only 
surviving heir, and how did he wish to pro- 
ceed? 

Val and his uncle had never been close, and 
he’d always felt somewhat guilty about that, 
more guilty than he’d felt about having turned 
his back on most of his family. His father’s 
brother deserved a better nephew, and Val was 
not, and never had been, that. On learning of 
Uncle Tommy’s death, Val was surprised to dis- 
cover that what rose up inside wasn’t more of 
that same guilt. Instead, it was the uncomfort- 
able self-awareness—which had previously 
risen up many times over the years—that he 
wasn’t only not such a good nephew—he 
wasn’t even as good a person as he liked to 
pretend himself to be. 

The guilt, when it came, and it would 
come, would only arrive later, once he got the 
thick envelope of paperwork and learned Un- 
cle Tommy still owned that house, and the 
house was now his . . . and he found himself 
thinking more about the windfall he’d pocket 
from its sale than the loss of what to most oth- 
er people would have been a close relative. 

But that guilt was small compared to the 
guilt he’d feel later once he actually got inside. 

Once he made it into the basement. 

He took a week off from work—no prob- 
lem for him, considering all the unused vaca- 
tion time he’d accumulated, which had even 
gotten to be a joke around the office—and 
drove to the lawyer’s, where he picked up 
the keys, accompanied by condolences Val 
accepted grimly. It turned out, he learned, 
that the words “sorry for your loss” fall quite 
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uncomfortably on the ears when one doesn’t 
feel that much of a loss at all. 

He planned to give the house a cursory in- 
spection, quickly see how little he could get 
away with in the way of repairs, what was the 
least that needed to be done to get the place in 
shape for a quick sale, and then go back to his 
apartment and back to his life, such as it was. 
And he knew—since he was being honest 
with himself—that if he thought of his uncle at 
all from then on, it would be to tamp down the 
accompanying shame that he’d let the man die 
alone. And he’d do a good job of it, too. 

The small house in the suburbs that Uncle 
Tommy had occupied alone ever since he’d in- 
herited it after his parents had died and left it 
to him was in much better shape than Val had 
expected. He thought he’d enter to find evi- 
dence of years of hoarding, with narrow 
mazes winding through piles of junk—isn’t 
that what eventually happens to all bachelors 
when they don’t have friends or relatives 
checking up on them and pushing them to do 
better?—but instead the rooms were neat and 
clean, with no sense that there lived a loner. It 
was so orderly it made Val feel a bit embar- 
rassed about the state of his own apartment. 

In fact, its starkness surprised him, for as he 
walked through the house devoid of clutter, 
devoid even of personality, he got no sense of 
who his uncle was. No family photos on the 
walls hinted at a shared family history, no sou- 
venirs gave evidence of trips taken, no shelv- 
ing filled with well-thumbed books . . . there 
wasn’t a sense of, well, Tommy-ness, not a sin- 
gle clue as to the life he’d lived. 

But Val shouldn’t have needed any clues to 
form a picture of his uncle. He should have 
known. He and Uncle Tommy had never been 
close, and as he wandered a house which 
seemed as if it had already been readied for 
sale—though the lawyer had assured Val he’d 
discover nothing had been touched, every- 
thing would be just as they’d found it after the 
neighbors had called the police, and the po- 
lice had found the lawyer’s number—he no 
longer remembered why. And it seemed like a 
thing he should remember. 

There was so little to see up on the ground 
level that he got to the basement sooner than 
he expected. And, as it turned out, sooner 
than he would have liked. Once more, there 
were no obvious signs of who the man had 
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been. The metal shelves that lined the cinder 
block walls were filled with a random assort- 
ment of tools, a couple of lamps, and a few il- 
legibly labeled dusty boxes that on first glance 
yielded no immediate information. He could 
have been in the center of anybody’s base- 
ment. 

As he scanned the shelves, searching for 
something, anything, that could have be- 
longed to more than just a random stranger, an 
artifact or two that would tell him who Uncle 
Tommy had been, he spotted, barely visible 
between two boxes, the corner edges of a 
large piece of wood mounted to the wall. 
Only after he’d moved those boxes aside 
could he tell that what he’d revealed was the 
covering of an opening to the house’s crawl- 
space. And in addition to the edges of the 
wood screwed into the wall, a long vertical 
board held it firmly in place, the board affixed 
with a hinge on the top end and a hole in the 
bottom that settled over a metal loop. 

And through the protruding loop, a lock. 

What could Uncle Tommy have owned valu- 
able enough to lock away? 

None of the keys given to Val by the lawyer 
fit, so he rummaged through the tools in 
search of a crowbar. He couldn’t find one 
there, though he did set aside a screwdriver, 
but upstairs in the garage he came across a 
sturdy shovel which seemed as if it would be 
strong enough to serve. He returned to the 
basement and moved the rest of the boxes out 
of his way, then jammed the lip of the shovel 
under the board near the hinge and put his 
weight against the handle until the screws 
wrenched out of the wood. As he did so, 
watching the board rock like a pendulum from 
the unbroken lock, it occurred to him . . . any- 
one could have done what he just did. So per- 
haps the safeguards Uncle Tommy had built 
weren't really intended to keep anyone out.... 

Val unscrewed the corners of the board, 
which then dropped to the cement floor, ex- 
posing the rectangular opening of the crawl- 
space. He squinted into the darkness, looking 
for the sort of thing he imagined might have 
been worth hiding there. A strong box per- 
haps, or maybe coffee cans that could have 
been stuffed with cash, anything to hint his 
uncle had earned something worth protecting 
over the years. He’d heard of old people doing 
that, losing faith in banks and hiding cash, 
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cash that was often never found until years af- 
ter it had rotted. But as he stared into the 
space, which extended far deeper than he 
would have expected, he could make out... 
nothing. He tilted his head slightly to allow 
more light to enter from the bare basement 
bulb. For a moment, he thought he could see 
light glinting off the metallic grill work of a 
window screen. But who would bother stor- 
ing window screens in there? And what 
screens would be circular? 

And that’s when Val first found himself 
looking into the eyes of the creature from an- 
other world. 


“My father’s name was Elias Nathaniel Whit- 
man,” said Val’s captor, sitting in the chair op- 
posite him, the photo now balanced on one of 
his knees. “If not for your uncle, we’d all be 
getting ready to celebrate his eightieth birth- 
day with him right about now. My father 
should have still been with us. Your uncle 
should have died instead.” 

“My uncle did die.” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Val, wondering why he was 
deliberately riling a man who had him taped 
to a chair. Not at all a sensible thing to be do- 
ing. “I know what you mean. And what’s your 
name?” 

“Forget about my name. My name doesn’t 
matter. Only his name matters. His name... 
and yours. And your uncle’s.” 

“I told you. I’m not my uncle.” 

“Keep telling yourself that. You’re his 
nephew. A nephew should have known. Id 
have known.” 

“Is that how you found me? By my name? 
Did I not cover my tracks well enough? Did I 
leave a trail of clues behind me?” 

“It wasn’t anything you did or didn’t do. 
Anybody can be found if somebody else wants 
to find them enough. And if you're willing to 
pay enough. And I wanted. Believe me. I want- 
ed. Luckily, the proceeds from my father’s life 
insurance left me able to pay. Catching you 
was inevitable. You couldn’t have stopped it. 
So here we are.” 

“So here we are,” said Val. “And where is 
that?” 

The man’s only answer was a shake of his 
head. Then he tapped his father’s photo. 

“Elias Nathaniel Whitman,” he said once 
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more. “He had emphysema. But it didn’t have 
to be. It could have been cancer, and for oth- 
ers, it was. It could have been heart disease, 
and for still others, it was that. It could have 
been any number of things. For him, it was 
emphysema. Which meant, I guess, that to 
some degree it was his own damned fault. But 
you see, just because people do stupid things 
doesn’t mean they deserve to die. He didn’t 
deserve to die. My father. Elias Nathaniel Whit- 
man. And he didn’t have to.” 

The man stopped, his voice made thick by 
the latest invocation of his father’s name. He 
cleared his throat and continued. 

“First it was a cough. That cough became a 
gasp. Then he couldn’t walk without oxygen. 
Eventually he couldn’t walk at all. And finally . . . 
he couldn’t breathe, even with those tubes up 
his nose. But it didn’t have to be that way. It 
didn’t have to. You know that. The whole world 
knows that.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Val. “But it wasn’t my 
fault.” 

“Wasn’t it? I already told you. You should 
have known.” 

“You think I haven’t thought that before on 
my own? You think I haven’t wished that I'd 
maybe checked up on Uncle Tommy, visited 
him occasionally? If I had, perhaps I’d have 
made the discovery long before I did. I own 
that. I do. But it’s too late to change anything.” 

“It may be too late to change everything. 
But it’s not too late to change one thing. Your 
uncle stole three years of progress from the 
world. You helped him do that. And so I’m go- 
ing to steal those same three years from you.” 

“You're going to keep me for three years... 
down here?” 

“It’s how long your uncle kept that thing 
locked away. It’s how long people were dying 
who didn’t have to. You should know what 
three years feels like. You should know what 
captivity feels like.” 

“And you think that will be some kind of 
justice?” 

“No. No, I don’t. Not really. For what you 
did, justice is impossible. But revenge. Re- 
venge I can have.” 

The nameless man stood and replaced the 
large photograph against the chair, leaning it 
there as it had been when Val first returned to 
consciousness. 

“Elias Nathaniel Whitman. Remember that 
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name. By the time I’m through with you, 
you'll know it better than your own.” 


Val shouted as he leapt back from the open- 
ing, tripping over the board he’d ripped free 
and slamming his arm hard on the cool con- 
crete floor. He rubbed his elbow, certain he 
couldn’t have seen what he at first had be- 
lieved he’d seen. Surely he’d been mistaken, 
and it all had been an illusion, surely it had 
only been some large insect, one that would 
fly into the light at any moment, and then van- 
ish up the stairs. He stared at the dark rectan- 
gle for a few moments, and when nothing 
emerged, he got to his feet again and once 
more peered inside. 

As his eyes adjusted to the darkness, Val 
could make out the creature that lay within 
the long, low space, which he could now see 
was less like the unimproved crawlspace he’d 
expected and more a small room with fin- 
ished walls lined with silvery sheets resem- 
bling tinfoil. The unmoving creature seemed 
built like a large insect, larger than a person, 
with long limbs that folded at illogical angles 
and with multifaceted compound eyes. Its 
elongated body was covered with what Val at 
first took to be fur, which confused him until 
he realized it was actually clothing, a ragged 
one-piece jumpsuit with exposed wiring 
curled in multiple directions like a bad haircut 
visible through the shredded fabric. Near to 
one of the creature’s pincer-like hands—and 
in the dimness, he couldn't tell quite how 
many hands there were: Two? Four? Maybe 
even six?—was a battery-powered lantern. Val 
reached out and flicked its switch, but the bat- 
teries were dead. He didn’t need light, 
though, to see that a chain ran around the 
creature’s neck to one of the support beams at 
the far end of the space. 

“What have you done, Uncle Tommy?” he 
whispered, and as he spoke his uncle’s name, 
the creature quivered. 

And spoke. 

The sound was part whistle, part whimper, 
and Val had no idea what it meant. 

He stared into that multifaceted eye and un- 
derstood—not understanding how he under- 
stood—that its owner meant him no harm. 

“What was that?” Val asked. “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

He stretched forward slightly, hoping to bet- 
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ter see the condition of the creature and de- 
cide what needed to be done, when the thing 
grabbed his wrist and pulled him close. An 
electric shock sent his muscles jerking. He felt 
a quick tug pulling the flat of his hand into 
contact with the sharp bristles of wire, pierc- 
ing his flesh, and immediately, in his mind, a 
series of images flashed— 

His uncle, hiking in the woods and hearing 
a loud crash. 

His uncle, pulling the creature from the rub- 
ble and bringing it home. 

Then, his uncle .. . attaching the chain 
around the creature in the space that looked 
almost but not quite like the space they cur- 
rently occupied. 

Val didn’t know Uncle Tommy well, but 
even so, he thought he knew the man well 
enough to know he would never do a thing 
like that. He thought him to be someone who 
would help, not hurt. And certainly not some- 
one who would take a prisoner. 

But before Val could see any more, see the 
getting of then to now, the creature, weak, 
and growing weaker, released its grip and fell 
back. Val quickly retreated out of the opening, 
out into the basement. 

As he turned his back on what he’d discov- 
ered and looked up at the bare lightbulb, and 
down at the nearly invisible punctures on his 
palm, he knew what he’d have to do next. 


When Val heard his captor’s knock at the 
door above, he stood up as he’d been trained 
to do by his weeks in the basement—though 
maybe those weeks had already become 
months—and carried his chair to a far corner 
where he sat with his back toward the stairs. 
After an appropriate moment, that knock was 
followed by descending footsteps, and then 
scraping as the son yet again dragged the sec- 
ond chair to the center of the room. 

Val began to turn, another thing he’d been 
trained to do when the time was right, but 
that day he was stopped. 

“Not just yet,” said the all-too-familiar voice. 
And then, after another moment, once he 
heard a thud immediately behind him: “Now 
you can.” 

Val twisted back around in his chair and 
took note of the medium-sized box that was 
now close by his feet. He was curious, be- 
cause this was the first time anything but a flat 
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envelope or folder had been put in front of 
him, but before studying it further, he briefly 
checked, as always, for the pistol his captor 
had begun wearing on one hip ever since he 
decided that duct-taping Val to a chair was no 
longer necessary. Val was behaving. Val always 
had. Val probably always would. (Well, except 
when it came to family.) But still... he 
couldn’t help but check. 

“What’s that?” he asked. “More childhood 
photographs? More letters your father wrote 
home to your mother from the Navy? His high 
school yearbook perhaps?” 

“You'll see shortly. But first, before we 
move on—tell me his name.” 

“Elias Nathaniel Whitman,” said Val, glad he 
was being forced to remember just the one 
name, and not the thousands, the hundreds of 
thousands he knew could have been helped, 
if only... 

“Where was he born?” 

“Detroit, Michigan.” 

“What killed him?” 

“Too many damn cigarettes,” he said, sorry 
he’d diverted from their ritual and uttered the 
words as soon as he’d said them. 

“I asked—what killed him?” 

“My uncle,” Val said, believing it. It hadn’t 
taken this time in the basement to make him 
see that. Once the events that followed his dis- 
covery in that first basement had occurred, 
once he’d understood what had really hap- 
pened, he never had to be convinced. “My un- 
cle killed him.” 

“And who else?” 

This time, Val sighed. 

“Who else?” 

His captor rested a hand on the gun at his 
hip. 

“Me,” Val said softly. “I killed him.” 

“Good. Maybe by the time we’re through 
here, you'll say that like you mean it, too. Now 
you can open the box.” 

Val bent forward and unfolded the flaps. In- 
side was a worn baseball glove. 

“Yours?” 

“His. When he would arrive home from 
work, the moment I’d see him at the end of 
the street heading toward me, he would al- 
ready be wearing it. He brought it with him to 
the office every day so, he said, he could 
think of me, and then he’d bring it home with 
him each night so, he said, I could Rnow he’d 
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been thinking of me. That’s how much he 
loved me. That’s how much you took from 
me. I want you to hold it tonight, wear it until 
I see you again, and think about that. Think 
about my father. Think about all the fathers.” 

His captor took a few steps back, and then, 
once out of reach, turned and moved toward 
the stairs. Val slipped his left hand into the 
glove and smacked it with his right fist. 

“How many more artifacts are you going to 
make me look at?” Val asked. “How long are 
we going to keep doing this?” 

Halfway up the stairs, his captor turned. 

“Until I take from you the number of days 
you took from me. And until you know my fa- 
ther as well as you know yourself.” 

“That’s a lost cause, then,” said Val. “Be- 
cause I don’t know myself.” 

“Which should make it all the easier for 
you.” 

As the door closed above on the home Val 
had yet to see, he once more punched the 
glove of a stranger, thinking—if only he’d 
loved his uncle as much as this guy loved his 
father, maybe both of the old men would still 
have been alive. Because Val would have 
known what was going on. He would have 
been able to do something about it. 

He didn’t have any idea what that some- 
thing would have been. But anything would 
have turned out better for him than what hap- 
pened after what he’d actually done. 


What happened next, happened quickly. 

Val phoned the lawyer who'd led him there, 
because he didn’t know who else to call. The 
lawyer phoned the police, because she didn’t 
know who else to call. The police called the 
FBI, because they didn’t know who else to 
call. 

The FBI however . . . the FBI knew who to 
call. 

And soon Val’s uncle’s house had been 
transformed into a stripped-down, fenced-off 
empty shell, and all its contents—including 
Val, who kept insisting this had nothing to do 
with him, insisted it then, insisted it during 
the days after—were taken to a place neither 
he nor most anyone else knew existed. 

And Val told the government’s interrogators 
there everything he knew about his uncle, 
which was little, growing more embarrassed 
each time he was asked, because he knew he 
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should have known more. And he also told 
them everything he knew about the creature 
he’d found in the basement, which was even 
less than that, growing more annoyed each 
time he was asked, because he could not ar- 
gue them out of their disbelief. 

And all the government’s doctors and scien- 
tists gathered and put their heads together so 
with their skills they could make the visitor 
healthy again, or if not healthy, at least capable 
of being questioned, which according to the 
interrogators ready to turn their attentions 
from Val to that visitor, was far more impor- 
tant, but their skills were useless. And yet the 
visitor, puzzlingly, became healthy anyway. 

And all the government’s linguists arrived in 
an attempt to understand the meaning of the 
visitor’s whistles and clicks, but could not de- 
cipher them, and yet all of them, and the oth- 
ers there as well, eventually came, as it grew 
stronger, and more itself again, to understand 
it anyway. 

And all the government’s security agents re- 
mained on high alert to prevent the creature 
from leaving that nameless, placeless facility, 
and yet, unannounced, it vanished anyway, 
leaving no evidence behind as to why not an 
eye or camera saw it leave. There was no 
proof that a door was opened, a lock ever bro- 
ken, an airlock had been breached. The thing 
was merely present one moment, absent the 
next... 

... only to reappear, visible to any who 
bothered to look—and all who could, did— 
on screens large and small, on the sides of 
buildings and in the palms of hands. And it 
told the world that its people had arrived to 
take it home, and it was time for it to go, but it 
also told the world what it intended to do for 
Earth before it left, what it revealed it had 
come to do three years earlier but had been 
unfortunately delayed in doing. 

And then it was gone, but in its place, 
scrolling on the many screens, embedded in 
all the devices attached to them, given freely 
by the visitor to any who could understand, 
owned by all and owned by none—was some- 
thing else. 

Answers. 

The location of the other life forms we’d 
been hunting for since we first looked to the 
stars. 

Technologies we'd been seeking since a cu- 
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rious hand turned a branch into the first lever. 

Cures we’d been praying for since the first 
creatures sickened and died. 

All that and more was left behind plus... 
the promise to return. 

Val watched the unfolding of the farewell, 
and what followed, with all the others squir- 
reled away in that place which was not a 
place, and had no idea what to make of it all. 
He only knew he wanted to stop having to 
think or talk about Uncle Tommy. He wanted 
to have the man become a dim memory again 
as he had been before the phone call he’d nev- 
er sought. He wanted to return to his old life. 

But his old life was gone. 

His apartment complex, when he was final- 
ly able to return back to it, leaving that place 
of which he was told never to speak, was sur- 
rounded by camera crews. They all wanted to 
interview him about his uncle. At least that’s 
what they said. But Val sensed the truth of it. 
What they really wanted to do was accuse, to 
find out how he could not have known. The 
man had been his uncle, for God’s sake! 

Val refused to speak to any of them, for he 
had no answers. None for them, and none for 
himself. He hoped his cluelessness would 
bore them, and they’d tire of the chase, but 
the crowds only grew as the import of what 
the alien had left behind became clear. 
Crowds made up not only of supposed jour- 
nalists, but friends, family members, anyone 
who'd lost a loved one because of his uncle’s 
actions. And even more than that—anyone 
who’d suffered because of a better life de- 
layed. 

Showing up on his doorstep was just the be- 
ginning. They’d chant beneath his window at 
night, follow him on the street, pester him at 
his job, overwhelm him with images of the ab- 
sent, tales of the dead, all to make sure he 
would never for a moment forget the dreams 
denied and destroyed because of his uncle. 

Because of him. 

Every death that might not have occurred 
had there been cleaner air and water earlier 
was now on him. 

Every life that might have gone on had the 
cure for cancer or heart disease or 
Alzheimer’s—or emphysema—been an- 
nounced earlier, that—or so the world insist- 
ed—was his responsibility. 

And so he found himself besieged by relatives 
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with names and memories and photographs 
and agendas and the righteous anger of the de- 
nied. Some wanted explanations. Some want- 
ed punishment. But still others wanted 
revenge. Together, those who sought him out 
formed a roiling mass that filled all the breath- 
ing space of his life with demands and threats 
and hate until he was left jobless, homeless, 
nameless, and on the run. 

Until that running stopped under the fluo- 
rescent lights of the children’s department 
one late night at the back of a Flaketown 
DashMartt. 


Val moved quickly when his captor knocked, 
regretting the way his body, after these many 
months of imprisonment, responded to the sig- 
nal more quickly than his conscious thought, 
and could not be denied. He found himself fac- 
ing his assigned corner almost before he was 
even aware of it and wishing he could fight the 
urge. But it was useless to try. He’d learned 
that. He knew he’d surrendered, had done it 
long before his path led him here. 

There was a loud thunk-thunk-thunk, as of 
something large being dragged down the 
stairs, and Val began to turn his head. 

“Don’t,” said his captor, still nameless after 
all this time, so Val kept his eyes on the walls 
that joined in front of him and tried to inter- 
pret the struggle behind him. 

“Are you sure you don’t need any help?” 

“Not from you,” came the reply, followed 
by a final thud as whatever the man had been 
carrying was set down. 

“How long have I been down here?” Val had 
tried counting the days at first, but quickly 
lost track. 

“Not long enough. But I’m glad you asked, 
because it means you’ve grown impatient. It 
means you feel trapped. It means you now 
know how the alien must have felt, after your 
uncle locked him away. You're starting to know 
how we all felt, after we learned of the years 
we lost, lost without realizing we were losing 
them. Okay—you can turn around now.” 

Val was surprised to see the chair across 
from him occupied this time not by his captor 
as usual, but by a huge box of a television with 
a built-in VCR. He hadn’t seen a bulky set like 
that in years. The thing was ancient, though 
its presence here was new. 

How the day’s conversation started, though, 
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that was not new. 

“Tell me his name.” 

Val got the answer out before his captor had 
even finished asking the question. 

“Up until now, you’ve heard me tell stories 
about my father. You’ve memorized the facts 
of his shortened life so you now know them 
as well as your own. You’ve looked at pictures 
of him, held things that he held dear. But now 
it’s time for you to see the man himself live 
and breathe and speak.” 

The man turned on the television, and a pic- 
ture appeared—spouses arguing on a daytime 
talk show, the first evidence of life continuing 
outside this room Val had seen in . .. months? 
Surely it had been months by now. But how 
many? 

“Is that—?” 

“No, that’s not them,” said his captor, 
punching a button that powered on the VCR 
component. Static burst on the screen as a 
tape began playing, blotting out the signal. Af- 
ter a moment, a smiling man, who could have 
been his captor, but was not, peered much 
too closely into the camera. 

“It’s working!” shouted a voice from the 
speakers. “At least, I think it’s working.” 

Val looked back and forth between the two 
men, marveling at how much the son resem- 
bled the father, until a woman stepped up be- 
side the man on the TV. 

“My parents recorded these tapes decades 
ago so their grandchildren would have some- 
thing to remember them by,” said the son of 
Elias Nathaniel Whitman. “Mom died long 
ago, long before the visitor, so it was too late 
for any of its gifts to save ber, but if not for 
you—for your uncle—these tapes would have 
been unnecessary to remember my father. 
We'd have all still had bim to remember him 
by.” 

The man and woman waved at the camera, 
at the future they’d never see. Then the cam- 
era turned toward a small boy running around 
a fenced yard. 

“That’s me. I didn’t think much of that day 
then, but now I'd give anything to have it 
back.” 

The camera panned toward the house, 
bringing into view a large group seated 
around two picnic tables. 

“We were having a family reunion. I remem- 
ber them all, the aunts and uncles, the endless 
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cousins, some so distant I no longer recall ex- 
actly how we're related. But I remember them. 
I knew them. I would see them all the time. I 
know them now. I still see them. How could 
you not know? How could you not? What’s 
wrong with you?” 

Val watched the family eating, drinking, 
laughing, looking more like something out of 
a television show than anything he’d ever seen 
in real life, and it seemed more alien to him 
than the alien itself. 

Maybe if he’d had that family. Maybe. 

“Hush,” said his captor, making Val realize 
he must have whispered the word he’d 
thought. “Just watch.” 

So they did. The scenes of the reunion shift- 
ed to other happy times. Moments by a pool, 
with the kid, his captor, leaping from the edge 
into his father’s arms. Mom and Dad eating 
watermelon and spitting seeds at a shaky cam- 
era—shaky, presumably, because of the child 
holding it. The father setting off fireworks in 
front of the house as his family watched. 

Val remembered no such moments. Val had 
no such tapes. Only the tapes that played in 
his head that told him—families aren’t like 
that. 

They watched a summer go by until the tape 
ran out, and the screen dissolved to static. 

Val’s captor pressed the button that shut 
down the VCR, which returned the screen to 
the channel’s regular broadcast. Only this 
time, instead of the previous talk show with 
its battling spouses, there was a newsman at a 
desk, his face serious, and there, inset over 
the man’s right shoulder, the house that used 
to belong to Val’s uncle, surrounded by a tall 
chain-link fence. Then the house vanished to 
be replaced by a grainy photo of the insectoid 
visitor. He was talking of Uncle Tommy and 
what he had done, and there was an urgency 
to the man’s voice that seemed odd to Val, 
considering how distant the events were. 

“Why are you showing me this now?” asked 
Val. “What’s the point of revisiting my past? 
You can’t tell me anything about what hap- 
pened I don’t already know.” 

“Tm not showing you anything. This isn’t a 
recording. This is live.” 

The man jerked forward and slapped shut 
the TV. He stepped in front of the screen, 
pointlessly blocking Val’s view of its blank- 
ness, and waved at the corner. 
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“Get back there,” he said, and when Val 
hesitated, shouted. “Go!” 

Val turned reluctantly and dragged his chair 
to that all-too-familiar spot where the walls 
met, seeing when he sat not those walls but 
the stern face of the reporter . . . his uncle’s 
home... the alien. Behind him, he could hear 
his captor’s struggle to carry the television 
back up, and then the slamming of the door at 
the top of the stairs, the latter something he’d 
been taught was a signal once more giving 
him free rein of the basement. 

But this time, he did not bother turning 
around. 


When the door next opened the following 
morning—at least, Val thought it the following 
morning—the creak of its hinges was not pre- 
ceded by the usual accompanying knock. Val 
waited, confused by the change in procedure, 
then slowly turned, uncertain, expecting a 
command to tell him not to turn until he was 
told. None came, so he looked around the 
basement and saw he was oddly still alone 
down there. This time, his captor wasn’t with 
him, but was still at the top of the stairs, sit- 
ting. But that wasn’t the only difference. Val 
immediately saw the man was no longer wear- 
ing his gun, which had been part of their rou- 
tine since the day the duct tape disappeared. 
Also, he didn’t look Val in the eyes, keeping 
his head lowered, his gaze on the step be- 
neath his feet. All his rage, all his righteous- 
ness, gone. The man seemed dazed. 

“What?” Val asked. 

He finally lifted his head toward Val but 
then looked away once more. 

“You can go,” he said. 

“Is this a trick?” said Val. “I walk up the 
stairs, then you grab the gun again and end 
this?” 

“The only trick’s on me. On all of us. Just go. 
Please go.” 

Val raised his right foot and slowly placed it 
on the first step, expecting something, any- 
thing, to happen, because this felt wrong, his 
imminent rise from the basement as unsettling 
as his confinement in it, but his captor made 
no move as he neared other than to shift 
slightly and make room for him to walk on by. 

As Val stepped up into the living room and 
saw sunlight for the first time in he did not 
know how long, his former captor called out 
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to him in a voice lost and purposeless. 

“Wait,” he said, in little more than a whisper. 

Val sighed, and turned, ready to be led back 
downstairs, willing to accept a judgment the 
world insisted on, and he believed he de- 
served, when the man reached into a pocket 
and took out his wallet. He removed all the 
cash inside and held a fan of bills out toward 
Val. 

“You should go home now,” he said. “Here, 
take this. It’s over now. It’s time for you to for- 
give yourself. And try . . . try to forgive me, 
too.” 

“For what?” 

“For—” 

The man opened his mouth to speak, then 
let his shoulders slump. 

“You'll find out.” 

He clasped Val’s hand and squeezed, pass- 
ing him a set of keys. 

“Take my car. You'll find it in the driveway.” 

“But—” 

“Just take it. And please —when you tell 
people what happened here, make sure they 
understand why I did what I did. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“I do,” said Val. “I understand. Under other 
circumstances, I might have done the same.” 

“Well, I was wrong. I had no idea just how 
wrong I was. And again ... forgive me. And 
thank you.” 

Val nodded and backed away, only taking 
his eyes off the man and turning once he 
stepped out the front door of the house and 
breathed the fresh air. His head was buzzing, 
and he could not think, but he managed to get 
into the car and drive off, unsure of where he 
was, unsure of where he was going. 

And then he turned on the car radio. 

And pulled over to the side of the road and 
began to cry. 


Val made it all the way back to what re- 
mained of his uncle’s house without being rec- 
ognized, something that, based on what he’d 
been hearing on the car radio, he wouldn’t 
have thought possible. But he’d been sleeping 
in the car during his days and only eating what 
he could pick up at drive-throughs while 
keeping his head down during his nights, so 
he got there never having had to face a mob. 
He’d thought briefly at first of returning to his 
apartment instead, but was fairly certain that 
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after all the months with his rent unpaid, his 
possessions had either been at best packed up 
and put in storage, or at worst sold. Yet as he’d 
considered that, neither option had bothered 
him. Nothing he’d owned mattered much to 
him anymore. And thinking back to his days in 
the apartment, nothing he’d owned had mat- 
tered much to him then either. 

All that remained on the other side of the 
fencing were the stumps of charred walls, be- 
cause someone had tossed a firebomb over 
not so long after the news about Uncle Tom- 
my and the alien had initially come out. No 
one had ever been caught, because the blaze 
had left no fingerprints, no clues, but more 
importantly, because the suspects numbered 
not in the hundreds, or even the hundreds of 
thousands, but perhaps the millions. Once the 
nature of the visitor’s gifts was known, there 
were probably more in the world with a griev- 
ance against Val’s uncle than not. 

The rubble of any other house would have 
been cleared by now, the pit of the basement 
excavated anew, and another house built over 
it, but because the government still thought 
there might be more answers hidden within 
and beneath the wreckage, the property was 
instead fenced off to save it from further dam- 
age. But as Val could see, that hadn’t kept it 
pristine, for people had shoved trash through 
the gaps in the fence. Fast food wrappers and 
beer cans littered the yard, an insult that 
strangely bothered Val more than the devasta- 
tion of the torching. 

This day, though, about a week since Val 
had risen out of his captor’s basement, there 
was an anomaly—the refuse seemed old and 
weather-worn, and leavings of a different tone 
ringed the outside of the fence. Not refuse 
now—but tribute. There were fresh flowers 
obviously no more than days old, colorful rib- 
bons tied through the crisscrossing links, and 
crude, hand-drawn posters fluttering in the 
breeze. 

And notes. Endless notes. 

Val knelt and reached for one of them, 
pulling free a scrap of paper that had been 
held in place by a rock. Scrawled in shaky 
block lettering that had apparently been a 
struggle for someone to write—maybe a child, 
maybe not—were the words: 

THANKS YOU FOR SAVING US 

He let the note slip from his fingers and 
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watched as the wind carried it away. He was 
stretching for another sheet, one ripped from 
a spiral-bound pad, thinking he might need to 
read them all, thinking he might stay there un- 
til he had, when a car pulled up to the curb 
behind him. Val stood and brushed the dirt off 
his knees as a young couple got out with flow- 
ers of their own. 

“Sorry to interrupt,” said the stranger, glanc- 
ing momentarily at his knees, and Val realized 
the man thought he’d caught him praying. 

“No problem,” said Val, and then the man 
nodded, and Val was relieved to realize he 
hadn’t seen him for who he was. 

They set their flowers beside all the rest, 
then stood in silence for a few moments. 

“Who knew?” he finally said to Val. “I never 
would have suspected. Joke’s on us, I guess.” 

“I guess,” said Val. 

He waited until they’d gotten back in their 
car and driven off out of sight, then crawled 
up the fence and dropped down to the other 
side. Standing there on the seared lawn that 
had never grown back, he visualized the 
house that was, rebuilt the wreckage in his 
mind. There, the front door. There, the 
kitchen. And there... 

He shoved aside blackened wood and sod- 
den wallboard until he found what had been 
the opening to the basement, now mostly 
filled with the rubble that had collapsed in- 
ward. He dug his way down the stairs with 
bare hands that soon became bloody. He 
squeezed through the debris, picking his way 
to where he’d uncovered the alien. Looking at 
what used to be a crawlspace, Val could al- 
most see creature there. 

And then he could see it, not lying on its 
back helpless as it once had been, but strong, 
and standing, and looking down on him, for 
upright it was at least two heads taller. 

“How are you here?” Val asked. “I know you 
returned to Earth, that’s all they were talking 
about on the news, but... why would you 
come back to this place?” 

“Iam not here,” it replied. “I am elsewhere, 
doing what I returned to do, checking on all 
that had occurred during my absence. And 
yet ... I am here. Because we touched once, 
back when you freed me, and we are con- 
nected.” 

Val was about to protest, but the memory of 
the tingling he’d felt in his palm the day they’d 
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met, a pricking that this day suffused his entire 
body, told him they were connected. Some- 
thing was now within him that allowed the 
communication, making miles meaningless. 
And why not? Compared to all they’d already 
done for the people of Earth, this was such a 
little thing. 

“I was too weak to speak to you of the truth 
then, but now . . . now that you have returned 
... now it is time.” 

“Is it true what I’ve been hearing, what I’ve 
been reading? What you'd originally come 
here to do? What my uncle convinced you not 
to do?” 

“Come... see.” 

Val stepped forward to the thing that was 
both there and not there, through rubble that 
had become also both there and not there, 
and held out a hand so the thing could reach 
out and grab him as it had done once years be- 
fore, and the tingling intensified. Only this 
time, instead of hearing sounds he could nev- 
er understand and seeing images that made no 
sense, he saw the totality of it all, everything 
that he’d not been there to see, memories he 
relived as if they’d been his own— 

—a spaceship brought down by a collision 
with a fragment of space debris in Earth’s 
atmosphere, which caused the ship to spin 
out of control and crash, destroying the vehi- 
cle, destroying its weapons, and nearly de- 
stroying the creature itself— 

—his uncle finding the wreckage in the 
woods during that long-ago hike, and pulling 
the creature free. Val gasped at that moment 
of discovery, but he was especially surprised 
by Uncle Tommy’s face, a face he hadn’t seen 
in a decade or more— 

—the creature, too weak to escape, reach- 
ing out and grabbing his uncle as it had 
grabbed Val. And his uncle then seeing what 
was in the creature’s mind— 

—and then Val, seeing there, being there, 
perceived what was in the creature’s mind, 
what all the world already knew, why the son 
of Elias Nathaniel Whitman released him from 
his months of captivity. 

The creature had not come to save them all. 

It had come to kill them all. 

And it would have killed them all, had he still 
been whole that day of his arrival. It had the 
will, but not the means. And given the chance, 
allowed to regain its powers, its people, it 
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would fulfill it mission. And Uncle Tommy 
knew it. 

Still, he did not end the creature’s life, 
though he could have. Instead, he buried the 
wreckage in the woods, took the creature 
back to his home, hid it in his basement. He 
slowly expanded his crawlspace and spent 
years keeping the visitor, who was really an in- 
vader, alive, but unable to reach out, unable to 
act out, when a different man would have de- 
stroyed it. 

And then, before Uncle Tommy could re- 
lease it, he died. 

And the creature waited for another. 

Val. 

Who did, in his own way, as his uncle had 
done. 

“I had no idea all this was going on,” said 
Val. “And the world was right—I should have 
known.” 

“Do not berate yourself for that. Do not be 
like the others. They hated you for it. They 
hunted you for it. They hid you for it. But that 
no longer matters. You are more like your un- 
cle than you know. And that is a better thing 
than you are willing to believe. But believe.” 

“You were going to kill us all... and didn’t... 
because of him?” 

“He could have killed me . . . he would have 
killed me . . . and in a great part didn’t . . . be- 
cause of you. He knew I'd sent a rescue signal 
as I crashed, and he also knew they would com- 
plete my mission when they arrived if he did 
not first convince me otherwise. And so... we 
talked. For years, we talked. Your uncle could 
be very persuasive. He taught me more of the 
world than we'd learned from the centuries we 
spent watching from a distance. He told me of 
your planet’s possibilities. He made me believe 
in them. And over those years, my mission . . . 
changed. And when I reconnected with the 
others upon my rescue, they agreed.” 

“But why come back to let us know that? 
Why tell us now how close we were to being 
destroyed?” 

“Again—it’s you. You, too, could have killed 
me...and didn’t . . . because of him. There is 
something of you in him, and after all those 
years, there is something of your uncle in me. 
And when I returned here to see what my visit 
had wrought, I was able to see what they did to 
you because of this secret. And I knew I could 
not let you live the life my silence gave you.” 
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“But knowing what you originally came to 
do—won’t that undo all the good your visit 
created? Won't that cause people to fear 
what’s out there?” 

“Your people should have fear. At least a lit- 
tle. There are other species out there who will 
not be so easily persuaded as we were. But 
with all the gifts I left behind, you should be 
ready when the time to face them comes.” 

“Will we? You saw how they treated me. You 
saw what they—what we—are capable of.” 

Val thought of the years spent running, run- 
ning because he’d shouldered the false blame 
of another. That seemed no fairer to him than 
the gratitude it appeared he was going to be 
expected to accept. He’d seen the transforma- 
tion in his captor’s face. He did not feel any 
more comfortable with it than with what had 
proceeded it. And yet... 

“You'll have to be ready. You'll have to make 
them ready. And now .. . I must go.” 

The alien let Val’s hand drop, then flickered 
... and faded. 

Val scrambled back out of the rubble, which 
once more was as it had been when he’d first 
returned. As he rose above the debris, he spot- 
ted a woman and a little girl approaching, 
about to leave additional mementos by the 
fence. The girl, struggling with a poster al- 
most as tall as she was, stared at him wide- 
eyed through the links. 

“Hey, mister, you shouldn’t be in there,” she 
said. 

“You're right,” he said. “I shouldn’t be.” 

He clambered over and joined them on the 
other side. The mother looked at him. Squint- 
ed. 

“You,” she said, grabbing her child’s hand. 
“You're him. You’re the guy whose uncle 
saved the world. You are, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Val, turning his back on 
the rubble that lay behind him and walking 
off. “Not yet. But you know what? I’m going to 
try to be.” W 
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Ifonso woke reluctantly, prodded by a 

full bladder and an aching hip. He had 

been dreaming of a mountain where 

others had survived, a hope long 
dead—well, dormant, anyway—and it left him 
uneasy. Did they still live, those Men on the 
Mountain? And if so, why had they never 
come back? Perhaps el Jefe had been right to 
refuse to join them up there. Perhaps the 
Mother Earth had let them all perish. 
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He shifted on his bed of poorly tanned furs, 
trying to find a more comfortable position for 
his hip before admitting there probably 
wasn’t one. For a moment he lay debating the 
virtues of getting up to relieve himself. Spring 
had returned, but mornings were still chilly in 
the Valley of the People. He could just pee in 
a jar and crawl back under his furs—but he 
hated using jars and other things created in 
the Before Times, unsure if they offended the 
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Mother Earth. So he ignored his bladder, ig- 
nored the pale light seeping through the 
sticks and bark of his wickiup, and sought the 
slippery comfort of sleep. 

Yet he could not shake off the dream. No 
doubt the Men on the Mountain had all died 
off—wasn’t that their plan, not to bring chil- 
dren into a dying world? It had been nearly 
forty years since they had parted ways, surely 
the wrath of the Mother Earth had claimed 
them all. So why did he dream of them now? 
And why did the thought of them still make 
him so uneasy? 


Ruben Mendoza sighed as he traced the 
satellite’s descent into the Indian Ocean. 
“Well, that’s it,” he announced to the room at 
large. “We’ve lost China.” He noted the time in 
his log: 07:42, 10 April, 2284. 

Sharon McKay came from her workstation 
to look over his shoulder, pushing her long 
ash-blond hair behind one ear. She leaned in 
closer than was necessary, her cheek hovering 
next to his, and he tensed. “There wasn’t 
much going on in China anyway,” she said. 

Ruben eased away from her slightly. “No, 
but it leaves another giant hole in our cover- 
age.” When Ruben was a boy, the series of 
geosynchronous satellites had transmitted data 
from around the globe, giving the installation 
on Kitt Peak a complete and complex picture 
of climate and conditions as the earth spiraled 
through violent earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, and massive storms. Clouds had inter- 
fered with transmissions for months at a time, 
but whenever there was a break, whenever 
the radio signals got through, they’d been able 
to download data and get a comprehensive 
picture of what was going on. Ruben had 
been excited to learn from his mother how to 
access the feeds, how to run the data through 
the translators and produce stunningly beauti- 
ful pictures of the planet’s demise. 

But even as he had learned how to run the 
monitoring equipment, the satellites had be- 
gun to fail, like the telescopes that once domi- 
nated this facility. Some satellites, such as the 
one focused on China, sputtered through de- 
caying orbits into oblivion; others simply 
stopped transmitting. The global grid, once so 
complete, now looked like Alpine lace. 

Sharon straightened and shrugged. “Does it 
really matter? We can see the trend. Things are 
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settling back to how they were before the 
Evacuation. And it’s not like we can send the 
information anywhere.” 

She had a point. It had been forty-two years 
since the last shuttle had lifted off from Earth, 
ferrying passengers to the transport behe- 
moths headed for other planets. New worlds, 
some naturally life-sustaining and others ter- 
raformed, had gathered in the humanity Earth 
rejected. But the ability to transmit informa- 
tion to them had failed years ago. Earth’s far- 
flung children had no idea their mother planet 
was now healing itself. 

Ruben rolled his shoulders, thick with mus- 
cle from hoeing in the gardens at the foot of 
the mountain. “They might come back,” he 
said. “I mean, there’s no reason they shouldn’t 
send a spaceship back someday to see how 
Earth is doing.” 

“Trust me,” said Sharon, “they don’t care. 
Settling two dozen new worlds—Just imagine 
the power struggles, the competition for re- 
sources. I'll bet you a day’s rations they’ve had 
at least three good wars by now. Probably 
more.” 

“An easy bet to make, since there’s no way 
to prove it one way or the other.” Her atti- 
tude always grated on him, that air of superi- 
ority because she was twenty-seven to his 
twenty-two. And the way she assumed they 
would pair up soon. How he wished the oth- 
er girls of his gen hadn’t all been snapped up, 
even— 

The whoosh of an opening door interrupt- 
ed his thoughts, and a skirling breeze blew 
Ruben’s friend Vijay Singh into the room. Tall 
and lean, Vijay wore a light jacket over his kha- 
ki coverall in deference to the early morning 
chill. “Ruben, you busy?” 

Ruben sighed. “Just watching another satel- 
lite die.” It was Sharon’s watch—he’d only 
come in to check on the China satellite. 

“Rathna’s going on a livestocking run,” Vijay 
said. “The White Mountains. We could use 
some extra muscle.” 

It was that, or another day in the gardens. 
A chance to fly over the healing Earth, a day 
far from the pressures of survival and—he 
glanced at Sharon—procreation. He needed 
only a moment’s thought before he bolted 
up from his chair. “Can we check out any in- 
dustrial sites along the way? See if there are 
electronics worth scavenging?” If they were 
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to keep the rest of the network up and run- 
ning... 

Vijay grinned. “You can ask, but you know 
how my sister gets when she’s hunting for 
livestock.” 

Ruben grinned back. “Like she gets when 
you want to look for other survivors.” 


Alfonso woke again, no longer able to ig- 
nore the promptings of his aging flesh. Grow- 
ing old brought many joys—and a certain 
smug satisfaction at having survived this 
long—but it had many drawbacks, as well. 
When was the last time he had slept all 
through the night? Suppressing a groan, he 
struggled to his bony knees, pulled the smelly 
deer-hide blanket over his shoulders, and 
crawled out of his wickiup. 

Once outside, the morning sunlight lit his 
soul, and he paused, blinking at its blessed 
brightness. He remembered too well the years 
when only a pale, watery light filtered 
through to the land, years of want and despair. 
Heart lifting, he levered himself up from his 
crouch and looked out over the Village of the 
People, the Survivors and their children, shel- 
tered here at the foot of the cliff whose an- 
cient cave dwelling had saved them. Over- 
come, he lifted his voice in thanks to the 
Mother Earth. 


Hear, O Mother Earth! 

I remember the dark times, 

And so I greet the dawn with gladness. 

I remember the Rains That Never 
Stopped, 

The killing waters, 

And so I laugh with your gentle brook. 

You have washed yourself clean 

And you give to your children this 
new day. 

I thank you, O Mother. 

I thank you, O Mother. 


Chest swelling, he turned first east where 
the sun peeked over a mesa, then west to the 
trail that led out of the valley, and finally back 
south, gazing across the gushing creek to the 
undulating flood plain where the People had 
planted their squash and beans. Then, pulling 
the hide more snugly around his shoulders, he 
trudged toward the latrine trench down- 
stream from the village. 
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The women of the village had been up ear- 
ly, stirring their cooking fires, and by the time 
Alfonso returned, the fragrance of stewed rab- 
bit filled the air. They had run out of squash 
during the cold months, but now flower buds 
and tender young prickly pear pads filled out 
their stew pots. Sometimes Alfonso craved the 
foods of his youth—popcorn and canned 
peaches and chocolate—but he’d been hun- 
gry too many years to be anything but grateful 
for whatever nourishment the Mother Earth 
provided. Especially if he didn’t have to cook 
it himself. 

He stopped by the fire of his younger 
daughter, Squash Blossom, and inhaled point- 
edly. A round-faced girl of seventeen summers 
with a toddler slung over one shoulder, she 
smiled and greeted him. “Good morning, Fa- 
ther. Would you like some food?” 

“If you have enough.” 

The smile faded from her eyes, if not her 
lips. “Your generosity sees to that.” Last fall 
her young husband had slipped on a rocky 
slope and broken his neck, and now it was Al- 
fonso who brought her rabbits and other small 
game to add to the vegetables she gathered or 
grew. Being widowed was hard enough, but 
Squash Blossom’s sadness was compounded 
because she knew she must marry again, and 
her choices for a new mate were limited. 

Alfonso stifled a sigh. Having lost his own 
wife Ernestina several years ago, he could ap- 
preciate her despair. He was near fifty, and 
though the desire for a woman still plagued 
him, the thought of taking a giggling, doe- 
eyed, scatter-brained adolescent into his 
cramped wickiup to live made him shudder. A 
more mature woman might be a better com- 
panion, but those who had survived the priva- 
tions of the early years found their wombs 
dried early. And why disrupt his life and his 
peace, if not to make children? Love between 
a man and a woman was a luxury; children 
were a necessity, if the People were to sur- 
vive. 

Survive. Alfonso lifted his eyes to the cliff 
wall towering over the village, to the stone 
houses built into a cave there by ancient 
hands. That shelter high above the floodwa- 
ters, out of the driving rain, was all that had 
saved them. For eleven miserable days, they 
had huddled there with no fire and only the 
meager provisions in their packs. When the 
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storm finally subsided, water still rushed 
through the valley, and the only escape from 
their sanctuary/prison was to climb the 
treacherous slope above the houses to the 
mesa top. Chico had gone first, always angry, 
channeling his hatred of their situation into re- 
solve and inching, fingers and toes, up the 
jagged cliff face. When he reached the top he 
had thrown back taunts, but also a rope, and 
Alfonso, Juan, Carlos, Enrique, and Estevan all 
climbed up to join him in the hunt for food. 

Six teenaged boys trying to feed twenty- 
two empty bellies from a land scoured first 
by brutal drought, then by savage storm. Al- 
fonso had lain for hours in the prickly sedge 
beside a rabbit hole until the furry inhabitant 
poked its head out, and he yanked his snare 
tight. By then he was so hungry, he could 
have eaten the rabbit raw; but he put it aside, 
found another hole, and stretched out to 
wait again. ... 

“We should have gone with them,” Chico 
complained time and again. “When they came 
from the Mountain that last time. We should 
have gone back with them as they asked. It 
was el Jefe who stopped us, that old man and 
his lies.” 

“They were not lies,” Alfonso always 
soothed. “He did not try to deceive us. It was 
what he believed, that we were better off 
without their help. And we do not know he 
was wrong. We have seen no more of them.” 

A bright flash caught his eye now and drew 
him from his memories. What was that in the 
sky to the south? A bird? The birds had come 
back slowly—raptors first, then doves and pi- 
geons, then others. But this—no, that was no 
bird sailing through the clear spring sky. That 
glint was the flash of sunlight on metal or pol- 
ished fiberplas. Alfonso blinked, hardly able to 
believe what he saw. 

Chico appeared at his elbow. “Look! You 
see that? You see that? It’s them! They did not 
die! All this time, we could have been safe 
with them up on the Mountain!” 

Accustomed to his friend’s harangue, Alfon- 
so shook his head. “Was life any easier on that 
mountain?” 

Squash Blossom looked up from feeding her 
fire. “What mountain?” 

“Far away to the south,” Alfonso said. “Many 
days’ walk.” 

“Father!” Alfonso’s son Turtle came toward 
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them, up the path from the river. He was a 
handsome, well-built man of twenty-odd sum- 
mers, with straight black hair that brushed his 
shoulders. Ernestina had made his leather 
headband, pressing designs into it and staining 
it red with amaranth seeds. Turtle pointed at 
the object in the sky. “What is that? It does not 
move like a bird.” 

Throughout the village, people were taking 
notice now, looking up at the sky, shielding 
their eyes against the morning glare. Alfonso 
sighed. “It is a hopper.” 

“A what?” 

He realized he had used the English word, 
and he tried to remember the Spanish equiva- 
lent. When that failed, he gave it a name his 
son would understand. “A flying machine.” 

“A machine that flies? How is that possi- 
ble?” 

Alfonso shrugged and gave his favorite an- 
swer. “Magic.” Then he added, “It’s from the 
Before Times. I saw one once, when I was a 
boy.” 

“And we should have gotten on it,” Chico 
insisted. “Think how many died! We could 
have shared their food. We could have had 
their medicine. My daughter would not have 
died of pneumonia.” 

Alfonso did not bother to answer. He and 
Chico had had this argument many times. As 
scarce as food had been here, they might have 
had less on the Mountain. Perhaps the others 
there would have resented sharing it with the 
People. Perhaps by sharing too widely, all 
would have starved. There was no knowing 
what might have been; they could only be 
grateful for what they had. 

“Flag it down,” Chico said. “Do something! 
Make a big smoky fire.” 

But Alfonso turned to his wickiup, the un- 
ease of his dream heavy as the hide across his 
shoulders. “If the Mother Earth wishes them 
to pass us by, they will. If she wishes them to 
find us...” 

Chico followed him, cursing under his 
breath. 


Rathna Singh squinted at the wisp of smoke 
off to the aircraft’s left, then sighed in exas- 
peration. “Wildfire.” 

“No, look at this,” Vijay insisted, pivoting 
the hopper’s infrared camera to focus on the 
area in question. “It’s not a line of heat, like a 
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wildfire. It’s several distinct heat signatures. 
Like campfires.” 

Ruben had two sisters himself, so he was 
accustomed to this kind of squabbling be- 
tween siblings. Still, he wondered why he let 
himself get suckered into these excursions. As 
a biologist, Rathna was dedicated to her mis- 
sion of animal husbandry, fostering a popula- 
tion of healthy animals as a sustainable food 
source for her community. As a chemist with 
a wife and two kids, Vijay was dedicated to 
voyages of discovery that would raise him out 
of his everyday life into the fantasy realm of 
books and games. 

“You're supposed to use the infrared to look 
for warm-blooded beasts,” Rathna scolded. 
“And those are spotfires. Sparks blown from 
the main fire always spawn spotfires.” 

Eyes twinkling, Vijay turned to Ruben in the 
seat behind her. “Hey—maybe it’s survivors 
from Leonard Pacheco’s band.” Pacheco had 
led a group of Native Americans who refused 
to evacuate Earth forty-odd years before. The 
notion that any had survived had fascinated 
the two boys growing up, the subject of many 
hours of imaginative play. 

Rathna, several years older, had scoffed at 
the notion then as she did now. “Too far 
south.” 

“They could have moved. It’s been what— 
thirty years, Ruben? Thirty-five?” 

Ruben would have preferred to be left out 
of the debate, but Vijay wasn’t giving him the 
option. “The last anyone saw of them was be- 
fore the megastorms hit,” he said. “That was. . 
. five or six years Post-Evac, I think.” No one 
on the mountain had thought of having chil- 
dren until the storms passed and things start- 
ed growing again. Ruben’s brother Victor, 
twenty-nine, had been the first child born on 
the mountain, and the storms had lasted about 
six years, so... “Yeah, thirty-five years at least, 
I’m pretty sure. Mark McKay would know, he 
keeps those records.” Sharon’s brother was 
the archivist for the mountain installation. 

“Just because there’s nothing left of their 
settlement, doesn’t mean they didn’t move 
somewhere else. Somewhere more conducive 
to survival.” Vijay tapped the screen. “Those 
are campfires.” 

Rathna scowled. “It’s a wildfire. Look, I'll 
show you.” She banked the hopper and head- 
ed northwest toward the smoke. 
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“What is its purpose, this hopper?” Turtle 
asked. He squatted outside Alfonso’s wickiup, 
looking up at the sky as he added twigs to his 
father’s fire. 

“Put green wood on it,” Chico coaxed. 
“Make a lot of smoke.” 

Seated in his doorway with his bowl of 
stew, Alfonso ignored Chico and answered 
Turtle’s question. “It carries people.” 

“Like a horse?” No horses had survived the 
terrible Food Wars that preceded the Evacua- 
tion, but their legend was common lore 
among the People. 

“No, people ride inside,” Alfonso explained. 
“It is bigger than it looks.” He licked the last of 
the stew from his fingers and glanced again at 
the sky. Was it growing nearer, that shiny ob- 
ject? 

Turtle’s eyes had gone wide. “People? What 
people?” 

“I think they must be the Men on the Moun- 
tain. I thought they had forgotten about us. Or 
died off.” Alfonso frowned to himself. Had he 
never told Turtle the story? How the scientists 
had come one last time, insisting the People 
should come back to their mountain for safe- 
ty. How el Jefe had turned them down flat. 
Only he and Chico had been there with el Jefe, 
and Alfonso did not like to bring it up. It only 
made Chico bitterer. “They... were not 
known as respecters of the Mother Earth,” he 
elaborated. 

Turtle threw him a dark look, grunted. 
“Then it is no wonder they died.” 

“Except they didn’t,” Chico growled. “See? 
Who else could it be, in a flying machine?” 

“Apparently,” Alfonso said, watching the air- 
craft draw nearer, “the Mother Earth chose to 
let some live.” 

Turtle huffed as he watched the glistening 
thing come on. “And why have they kept 
themselves hidden all these years?” 

Alfonso did not respond. He knew it was 
not the Men on the Mountain who had kept 
themselves hidden. Though they never spoke 
of it, most of those who remembered the Be- 
fore Times had wished them dead, those arro- 
gant scientists, wished them punished for 
their hubris in scorning the Mother Earth and 
rousing her anger. Wished them afflicted with 
hunger and loss and humiliation. Wished 
someone had suffered more than the People. 
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And maybe they had. Maybe this was some 
drone, activated after decades by a computer 
that should have died years before. Maybe it 
would fly right past them on its unknown, un- 
needed mission— 

Just then the aircraft altered its course and 
came straight toward them. 

Alfonso closed his eyes, felt his heart sink 
like the weight on a fishing net. It might be 
different this time. They might have learned, 
those Men on the Mountain, as the People had 
learned. They might be humbler now. He 
opened his eyes again and set aside his empty 
bowl. “Fetch Carlos,” he told Turtle. “And 
Celia and—” He wondered who else might re- 
member some English. “Dawn. I think we are 
about to have visitors.” 


Ruben watch the shadow of the hopper 
glide over the land below them, saw green 
patches resolve into shrubby trees and cactus 
as they came in low. Sunlight gleamed off a 
pale rock face where an old cliff dwelling 
perched on a shelf, its doors gaping, its court- 
yards bare. Strange, that this ancient mud habi- 
tation should have lasted when the concrete 
and steel of so many buildings had succumbed 
to the ravages of nature. But then, this place 
was built into a sheltering cave, protected 
from the elements on three sides. 

It was, however, decidedly unoccupied. De- 
flated, Ruben chided himself for having 
hoped there might really have been survivors 
there. 

Then Rathna tilted the hopper’s wings, and 
he peered down at the stretch of land sloping 
from the cliff toward the creek. Brush huts sat 
scattered among the saltbush and mesquite, 
each with a tidy campfire. In the spaces be- 
tween clustered dozens of upturned faces. 

“Oh my God,” Rathna breathed. “Vijay, you 
were right.” 


Alfonso watched the hopper dip low over 
the village, then swoop upward and circle a 
flat-topped hill just to the east. There it began 
its vertical descent, bringing back memories 
of that other hopper so many years ago, land- 
ing on higher ground above el Jefe’s town. He 
and Chico had been boys then, no more than 
twelve. How proud they had been when e/ 
Jefe invited them to go with him to meet the 
delegation from the Mountain. 
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“Make them come down to us,” Chico said 
now as the hopper settled on the hilltop. 
“Why should we go to them?” 

Alfonso twisted his lips in annoyance at this 
abrupt shift in attitude. “I thought you were 
eager to see them.” 

“Iam, but my knees are not.” 

Neither were Alfonso’s, but he couldn’t 
help wondering why el Jefe had chosen to go 
up to meet that last delegation. He might have 
remained in his house, made them come to 
him. What was his reason? Was there some- 
thing in the town he didn’t want them to see? 
Had he feared the exchange might get ugly 
and wanted to keep it away from the heart of 
their settlement? Or had he simply been anx- 
ious to shoo them off? 

Chico snorted. “You are still following that 
old man’s advice, aren’t you? Wary of Jos 
Otros, the Others. What good did it do us? We 
might have died with him and the rest of our 
people.” 

Alfonso only grinned and turned to the knot 
of elders gathering around him. “Come, my 
friends,” he said. “Let us go up and greet our 
guests.” 


The desert vegetation on the hilltop was 
laced with spring green, and wildflowers 
clustered around chunks of old asphalt 
where a road or a parking lot had once been. 
From the air, Ruben had seen foundations of 
a building long gone, and Rathna had eased 
the hopper down cautiously to avoid the rub- 
ble and debris. She cut the main engine now, 
but Ruben noticed she did not fold back the 
aircrafts wings, leaving it ready for a quick 
takeoff. “This was probably a park of some 
kind,” she said as she unbuckled her harness. 
“Historic site. Before such things were de- 
funded and fell into ruin.” Long before the 
Food Wars. 

Vijay was already opening the hopper door. 
“Any structures probably washed away in the 
megastorms. Looks like the grass and shrubs 
have been growing here quite a while.” Stunt- 
ed mesquite trees had sunk their talons amid 
the chaparral. “Look!” He pointed to half a 
dozen figures winding their way up the hill- 
side single file. “A welcoming committee!” He 
grinned back at his companions. 

Ruben felt his gut tighten as he watched 
them come. The leader was an old man, his 
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long hair gray and his face deeply lined. He 
wore moccasins tied well up his calves, with a 
pair of fibrous mats skirting his loins and an 
animal hide draped over his shoulders. Behind 
him came two other men and three women, 
though one seemed more a girl. She helped 
one of the older women up the slope. 

“If they’re Leonard Pacheco’s group, they 
may not be very welcoming,” Rathna warned. 
“Aunt Sara said they made it very clear they 
wanted to be left alone.” 

Vijay looked at his sister in disbelief. “Are 
you kidding? They’re living in huts made of 
brush, and they’re not going to be happy to 
see someone in a hopper?” 

“Let’s just wait,” Ruben said as he watched 
the emissaries come on. “Let’s just wait and 
see what they say.” 

So they stood by the hopper and waited as 
the little band climbed the hill. 


By the time he reached the top of the mesa, 
Alfonso was winded. “You have grown soft, 
old man,” Chico taunted. “Remember when 
we used to run to the top of this hill just to see 
who was faster?” 

“There is no denying this life has aged us,” 
Alfonso admitted, glad to stop and wait for the 
others. “But we do not know if those on the 
Mountain have aged any better.” The scientists 
had all been adults when Alfonso was a boy. 
Could these be the same people he had met? 
He didn’t remember the men’s names, but the 
woman—Sara Martin. Dr. Sara Martin. No 
taller than Alfonso then, but all the men 
jumped at her command. Blond hair streaming 
in the wind, blue eyes flashing— 

One look now, though, told him his guests 
were strangers. Three young people stood be- 
side the hopper, dressed in utilitarian cover- 
alls. A small woman with long dark hair was 
flanked by a tall, slender man and another of 
stockier build. Both men wore their dark hair 
cut short. 

“These are children,” Chico said. “I will not 
speak English for them.” 

Alfonso suspected that was a blessing, but 
he did not say so. Instead he led his band for- 
ward, trying to remember the appropriate 
English greeting for strangers. “Hello,” he said. 
“Good morning.” 

The woman and the taller man stood silent, 
mouths gaping. The other man glanced at the 
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dumbstruck pair as if he expected one of 
them to lead, then straightened himself and 
spoke. “Good morning.” Another glance at his 
companions, and he forged ahead. “We saw 
your fires.” 

“They probably have electric stoves,” Chico 
muttered in Alfonso’s ear. “They think we are 
barbarians because we use fire.” 

Alfonso hushed him with a gentle elbow. “I 
am Alfonso,” he continued, the English com- 
ing back to him now. 

“Tell them what they call you,” Chico 
mocked softly. “Tell them you are He With 
Faith. They'll be impressed.” 

“I am Ruben.” Ruben waved a hand at his 
companions. “This is Rathna and her brother 
Vijay. We were out looking for livestock. Ani- 
mals. Are you—are you part of Leonard 
Pacheco’s group?” 

Alfonso nodded. “He was our jefe. Our 
chief.” 

The woman Rathna came to life then, 
sucked in her breath and spoke in a rush. Al- 
fonso caught the words “four thousand” and 
“people” and “all that’s left?” 

“Please, slow down.” He gestured with 
both hands to stem her flow of words. “It’s a 
long time since I speak English. Yes, we” —He 
gestured toward the village—“are all the Peo- 
ple. We are the Survivors. Plus our children, 
and their children.” 

Celia spoke to Alfonso in Spanish. “They 
can’t be from the Mountain. Those people 
were all older. Unless they had children after 
all, which they swore they wouldn’t do.” 

Before he could respond, Ruben spoke 
again. “Habla Español aqui?” 

Alfonso’s eyebrows rose in surprise. “You 
speak Spanish?” 

“Un poquito.” Ruben grinned. “It’s the lan- 
guage my parents used when they didn’t want 
us kids to know what they were saying. I 
picked up a few words.” 

Chico folded his arms and glared at Alfonso. 
“So they lived well enough on the Mountain to 
have children. And we could have been with 
them.” 

Alfonso repressed a sigh. “Our language is 
mostly Spanish,” he told the visitors, “with 
some Apache and Navajo and O’odam and 
Yavapai—” He groped for the right word, then 
pantomimed stirring. 

“Mixed in,” Ruben guessed. 
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“And we have our own words, words that 
belong only to the People.” That had been his 
idea, to give things new names, for the new 
world they lived in. 

Chico snickered. “You never imagined 
you'd have to explain those words to anyone 
else, did you?” 

Now Celia addressed the strangers in Eng- 
lish. “Why do you come?” 

“We saw your fires,” Rathna said, her 
speech slower now but not exaggerated. “We 
didn’t know anyone else survived. We’re from 
Kitt Peak.” 

Alfonso grunted. “I thought so. But we are 
surprised.” He cocked his head. “We thought 
you chose to die with no children.” 

“That was the intent.” Rathna stepped for- 
ward, taking over now. “There was so much 
ash in the air for years, and the constant 
storms, and nothing would grow, even in our 
hydroponic gardens. We nearly died.” 

“Us, too.” The Time of Storms and Fury. 
The Year that Summer Never Came. 

“But then things got better, and it seemed 
good to keep the mission going, so—Now 
there are, what, Vijay? A hundred and fifty of 
us?” 

“Closer to two,” Vijay said. 

Alfonso drew a deep breath as he consid- 
ered that. Such a number could easily over- 
whelm the People. “We are less,” he said care- 
fully. Then he smiled and pointed to Celia’s 
daughter Cholla Bud, whose belly bulged 
slightly beneath her skirt. “But we keep grow- 
ing.” 

Ruben’s gaze had drifted to the collection of 
wickiups along the creek where adults con- 
ferred while children jostled each other and 
played an improvised game with sticks. “May 
we see your village?” he asked. 

Alfonso hesitated. “Go on,” Chico prodded. 
“Are you still afraid? Look, they are not dan- 
gerous. No guns, no stunners. Don’t be rude. 
Invite them to eat with us.” 

Alfonso straightened his shoulders, inclined 
his head. “We welcome you. Come and sit at 
my fire.” 


Ruben counted the brush shelters in the vil- 
lage as they picked their way down the slope. 
Seventeen. 

“You know what I’m thinking,” Rathna said 
softly. 
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Alfonso and another man were ahead of 
them, the others trailing behind. Vijay cocked 
an eyebrow. “That they’re hunting your pre- 
cious mule deer?” he teased. 

She scowled at him. “I doubt they’re 
equipped to hunt deer. No, I’m thinking... 
bloodlines.” 

Vijay snorted. “You're a biologist—yourre al- 
ways thinking bloodlines. Tell me how these 
people are going to improve the bloodlines on 
any of your livestock. I don’t see any domesti- 
cated animals, do you?” 

But Ruben knew what she meant. “She’s 
not worried about our livestock. She’s worried 
about these people, right? Seventeen huts by 
my count, a family in each—they don’t have 
enough numbers to prevent genetic drift.” 

Rathna scowled at him. “They don’t have 
enough? We don’t have enough. But twenty, 
thirty more adults . . .” 

Ruben’s eyes widened as the implication hit 
him. Their biologists had insisted it was man- 
ageable, as long as some couples changed 
partners occasionally. Some people objected 
to this, worried about social damage caused 
by swapping. But if they brought these new 
people to the mountain . . . if he had a choice 
other than Sharon McKay... 


“You have no food on your fire,” Celia 
pointed out when they reached Alfonso’s 
wickiup. 

Alfonso shrugged sheepishly. 

“Come to my fire,” she commanded. “I 
have four fine sons—there is always food in 
my cookpot.” Then she led the way toward 
the far side of the village. 

“You should put that old woman in her 
place,” Chico said as they followed. 

“She is not much older than we are,” Alfon- 
so reminded him. “And she commands as 
much respect. If she wants to have us at her 
fire, she is entitled.” He thanked Celia point- 
edly for making the offer. 

Their visitors gawked at the trappings of the 
camp as they walked on. Alfonso knew how 
barbaric it must seem to them: huts of brush 
and mud, rough clothing of woven yucca 
fibers, poorly tanned hides. “They look on us 
with disdain,” Chico said. 

But Ruben paused to inspect the bindings 
on a drying frame, the pieces of meat draped 
on it. “I think it’s amazing,” Ruben said, “what 
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you’ve done with nothing. Or almost noth- 
ing.” 

Alfonso lifted his chin. “All we have, we 
have from the hand of the Mother Earth.” 

Chico snorted softly. “And their plastics, 
their refined metals and ceramics and glass, 
are they not also from the Mother Earth?” 

Alfonso was glad the visitors did not under- 
stand Chico’s Spanish. 

“Is that deer hide?” Ruben asked, pointing 
to the skin on Alfonso’s shoulders. “How do 
you hunt deer?” 

“I chased this one into a pit.” Alfonso held 
up the portion of hide with a hole gouged 
through it, where the deer had fallen on a 
sharpened stake. As he did, he noticing the 
cracks and scaly patches. Ernestina had done 
her best to tan it, but... “We were children 
when our elders were washed away. Worse — 
we were teenagers. We failed to learn many of 
the skills they would teach us. Making snares 
and traps, yes. Food was—” He groped for a 
word. “Obsession. Never enough food. But 
tanning hides? Spinning thread?” He shook his 
head. “We were busy with other things.” 

“You have no cloth,” Rathna noted. 

“We have no cotton. Or sheep.” 

Ruben’s brow puckered. “Can’t you find 
cloth in one of the old cities? Not everything 
was washed away in the floods. We get lots of 
our—” 

But Alfonso waved him off. “We prefer to 
make our own things. We live from the boun- 
ty of the Mother Earth.” 

“And sometimes go hungry,” Chico remind- 
ed him. “And cold.” 

They had arrived at Celia’s wickiup. “Come, 
eat,” she said, dishing stew into wooden 
bowls and handing them to the visitors. The 
tantalizing aroma tickled Alfonso’s nostrils, 
and he had to remind himself he had already 
eaten at Squash Blossoms fire. 

As if called by the thought, his daughter ap- 
peared at his elbow with her child in one arm 
and a stack of yucca mats in the other. “Per- 
haps our guests will sit while they eat,” she 
suggested, indicating a nearby ramada. 

Alfonso nodded and translated her words 
into English for the visitors. “My daughter has 
brought mats so you can sit,” he told the visi- 
tors. 

Ruben turned to her. “Gracias.” 

Alfonso noted how the young man’s eyes 
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followed Squash Blossom as she spread the 
mats on the cleared ground. She glanced shyly 
at the stranger, then retreated to where two of 
her friends waited with their babies. “Thank 
you, Squash Blossom,” Alfonso said, taking a 
seat and indicating the others should join him. 

Ruben dropped with enviable ease into a 
cross-legged position, his eyes never leaving 
the girl. She and her friends giggled behind 
their hands and sent sidelong glances at him 
and Vijay. 

Rathna took the bowl of stew Celia offered 
and tasted it. “Mm, it’s good,” she said, licking 
gravy from her fingers. “Nice and spicy. You 
must grow chiles.” 

“It would be better with garlic,” Chico com- 
plained. “And cumin. I'll bet they have those 
on the Mountain.” 

“Yes, we grow chiles,” Alfonso said. “And 
squash and beans, and we harvest from the 
desert around us. But we could find no corn 
to plant, or cotton seeds, either.” 

“Ask them, ’Fonso.” Chico urged. “Ask 
them if they have those spices. And then ask 
them to take us back with them. Potatoes, 
’Fonso. Flour tortillas. Tomatoes and onions 
and—” 

“You have done very well anyway,” Rathna 
said. “Amazingly well. I’m sure I couldn’t do as 
well, if I were plunked down in the middle of 
the desert like this.” 

“What happened to your elders, exactly?” 
Vijay asked. “You say they were washed away, 
but—all of them? And how is it you escaped?” 

Alfonso drew a deep breath, but it did noth- 
ing to ease the ache in his chest. “We were not 
in town when the flood came,” he said, “and 
so we—” His voice failed. 

“You survived,” Rathna said quietly. “You 
survived.” 

Alfonso tried to ignore the burning look 
Celia sent his way. 


Ruben’s gaze slid back to the three young 
women seated across the way. They wore 
knee-length skirts of hemp-like fibers, woven 
and fringed, with hides draped over their 
shoulders. What lay beneath the hides, he 
could not tell. How old were they? Old 
enough to have a child apiece. Their cheeks 
were round and smooth, their hair a glossy 
black, and the eyes that darted his way were 
bright and mischievous. 
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This was certainly not what he and Vijay 
had imagined as kids, pretending to be the 
heroic explorers who found Leonard Pacheco 
and his lost band. In their fantasies, they res- 
cued people held in thrall by a superstitious 
dictator, half-starved and forced to do his bid- 
ding. But these people—these people looked 
content. If their clothes were shabby, they 
didn’t seem to notice, and they looked as well 
fed as anyone on the mountain. And all of 
this—food, shelter, an entire culture from 
what he could see—preserved or created by a 
bunch of teenagers. He wondered, if someone 
had plunked him and other second-gens down 
in the desert with only their wits, would they 
have survived? 

And the idea of bringing these people back 
to the mountain— What would the administra- 
tion do, install them in their own village at the 
base? Find them housing with everyone else? 
Talk about culture shock. But Rathna was 
right, both populations could use the genetic 
diversity. Genetic—He looked at the young 
women again, and a part of him stirred that 
had nothing to do with science. 

Alfonso’s daughter probably had a husband. 
They all probably had husbands—they had 
kids, didn’t they? How would they feel about 
mating with strangers, with people outside 
their group? 

Then Squash Blossom’s eyes met his, and a 
jolt of electricity shot through Ruben. That 
look, that smile—she was flirting with him. 
Wasn’t she? Ruben was no psychologist, but 
he was pretty sure she was flirting with him. 
Maybe they didn’t have marriage as such— 
they couldn’t really afford to, as small a group 
as they were. Scientifically speaking. Maybe 
they had open relationships, and... 

Vijay’s elbow caught him in the ribs. “You’re 
drooling.” 

Ruben flushed. “Oh, yeah?” He kept his 
voice low. “Your eyes aren’t exactly staying in 
their sockets.” 

Vijay sniggered. “I won't tell your girlfriend 
if you don’t tell my wife.” 

“I don’t have a girlfriend!” 

“Yeah? You enjoy celibacy?” 

Ruben glanced around to be sure no one 
was listening to their side conversation, but 
Rathna was asking about the wildlife in the re- 
gion, what kinds they’d seen, where they 
hunted. “Just ’cause I’m not married,” he 
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whispered, “doesn’t mean I have to be celi- 
bate.” 

“Big talk.” But Vijay turned his attention 
back to the exchange on deer and javelina, 
ducks and foxes. 


“That’s what brought us here,” Rathna was 
saying, “we were headed for the White Moun- 
tains to look for livestock. Mountain sheep, 
preferably, or deer, but we'll take anything, re- 
ally. Not rabbits, we have plenty of those, but 
waterfowl, or even a bear. We’ve got one pair 
of black bears, but we could use more.” 

“We have seen no sheep,” Alfonso told her. 
He didn’t think any had lived in this area even 
before the Food Wars, certainly not after. “But 
we have only gone upriver, to the west, so I 
don’t know what you will find in those moun- 
tains.” 

“Hey, did you ever see a Celux nobilis?” Vi- 
jay asked. “Big quadruped with a single horn? 
I know they were imported from off-world 
during the Food Wars—” 

“And were all butchered for meat,” Rathna 
scoffed. “Honestly, Vijay, you go from one fan- 
tastic notion to anoth—” She stopped short 
and took in the faces around her. “Well. Um. . 
.” She clambered to her feet. “Maybe our dis- 
cussion of livestock should wait for another 
time. Right now, I think we better go home 
and let people know you're here. They are go- 
ing to be so excited to learn you've survived. 
We'll radio the news as soon as we're within 
range. I’m sure our leaders will want to come 
right back to meet with you.” 

Alfonso’s gut tightened. “Your leaders?” 

“We have an administrator,” she explained, 
“and department heads. I’m sure they'll be 
back.” 

He swallowed. “Sara Martin?” 

“Aunt Sara? Oh, no, she gave up administra- 
tion years ago. She teaches now.” 

Dr. Sara Martin, a teacher. Alfonso tried to 
picture it. She had made quite an impression 
on him, all those years ago. Fair-skinned, fair- 
haired—he imagined she had been beautiful 
behind that breathing mask she wore. To 
twelve-year-old Alfonso, the men with her 
looked like monsters in their masks, but she — 
she was a katsina, an otherworldly being. A 
being of great power. 

“You don’t understand!” Her voice had 
been tinny through the mask. “This ash will 
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stay in the air for months. Maybe years. It’s not 
just the monster storms it will trigger—it’s go- 
ing to affect the sunlight. Plants will die. Ani- 
mals will starve. And so will you!” 

But el Jefe had stood with his bare face to 
the driving rain, gray hair whipping back from 
his headband, as calm and resolute as she was 
passionate and determined. “And you think 
your technology will save us, up there on your 
mountain? Did it ever occur to you that tech- 
nology is what made the earth nearly uninhab- 
itable in the first place? That your addiction to 
machines and computers and excess was un- 
sustainable?” 

Dr. Martin had drawn herself up as though 
to command the storm. “You have to come 
with us now. The roads are already gone, and 
when I get back, I’m grounding all aircraft for 
the duration. It’s now or never.” 

“And why can you not accept,” el Jefe had 
asked, “that we choose never?” 

She’d taken two steps forward, her face 
only inches from his. “I want to talk to your 
people directly.” 

El Jefe had laughed. “Do you imagine they 
will give you a different answer? I have pre- 
sented your kind offer to them, Dr. Martin. It 
is their answer I bring.” 

“It is yours!” 

“The Council of Elders discussed it at 
length. All viewpoints were considered. In the 
end, it was unanimous. We will trust in the 
Mother Earth. We are her children; her wrath 
will pass.” 

“And if it doesn’t?” 

“Then we will perish in our homes, rather 
than on your mountain. Leave us, Dr. Martin. 
Your conscience is clear.” 

For a moment Alfonso had imagined she 
would rise up and smite him, but she only 
balled her fists and shouted, “You don’t un- 
derstand!” 

“I understand you have made a decision, 
and it infuriates you that we will not do as you 
command.” 

Dr. Martin had drawn back as though 
struck. No warmth colored el Jefe’s smile and 
he said, “As your people say, “You are not the 
boss of me.’” 

Then el Jefe had turned and he, Chico, and 
Alfonso had walked away from her, although 
Alfonso could not resist a glance back. Sara 
Martin had been marching toward the waiting 
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hopper, her entourage trailing after her. Had 
she lost face with the Men on the Mountain 
because she could not bring the People back? 

And the Administrator Rathna spoke of 
now—would that person also try to command 
the People? 

Alfonso was brought back to the present by 
Vijay, who had stood to join Rathna. “Hey, 
maybe you want to come with us, Alfonso.” 

The remnants of last night’s dream stirred in 
Alfonso’s consciousness, and a chill slid down 
through his chest and into his gut. Go to the 
Mountain... 

Rathna was enthusiastic. “Sure! Good idea. 
You can come along in our hopper—” 

Alfonso quickly held up a hand, shaking his 
head. “I will not go in your hopper.” 

Chico, who had been silent for some time, 
sprang to life. “What do you mean, you won’t 
go? Of course, you'll go! We'll both go! We'll 
both go, and we won’t have to come back.” 

“The People—my people—need time,” Al- 
fonso demurred. “To . . . process, is that right? 
We have long thought you dead like our el- 
ders, and ourselves alone in the world. Our 
council will need to discuss, to . . . consider.” 

“We have a council?” Chico demanded. 
“What is there to consider? They have food, 
medicine, soft beds—” 

“T understand,” Rathna said. She turned to 
Ruben, who still sat on a mat. “Ruben?” 

Ruben looked up. His mind had clearly 
been somewhere else, and Alfonso was fairly 
sure he knew where. “Um— sure. Time. To 
discuss.” 

A thought struck Alfonso. The man was 
young, strong... “Maybe you would like to 
stay with us for a day or two,” he suggested. 
“You can go back with your leaders, when 
they return to talk with us.” 

Ruben blinked, then turned to his friends, 
who looked equally startled. “Uh—I’m flat- 
tered. Thank you. But—uh—” He straightened 
his shoulders. “Not this time, okay? Td like to 
stay in your village, see how your people live, 
but—I’m just not prepared right now.” 

Alfonso smiled. “Next time,” he agreed, 
then added, “Bring your toothbrush.” Ruben 
laughed, startled. “And maybe, if you can 
spare them, some seeds.” 

“Seeds?” 

“Corn. Cotton.” 

“Potatoes,” Chico suggested. “Wheat.” 
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“Things that will grow here in our climate,” 
Alfonso qualified. 

“Sure,” Ruben said. “I’m sure I can bring 
you some seeds.” 


“You are thinking of another kind of seed, 
aren’t you?” Chico accused when the hopper 
had lifted off and they trudged back to the vil- 
lage. “You would give away your daughter to 
one of them?” 

“I give away nothing,” Alfonso said. “But if 
he comes here . . . I simply make it possible for 
her to have another choice.” 

“And if he doesn’t stay?” 

Alfonso shrugged. “I will make it all right for 
her to choose one man now, and another lat- 
er.” 

“You will make it all right,” Chico scoffed. 
“Like you made it all right for me to take my 
half-sister Elena to wife.” 

Alfonso sighed. “There were only so many 
combinations, Chico, and the others had all 
chosen. You know that. It was either Elena, or 
wait till one of the children matured. And you 
didn’t want to wait, so I—” He stopped short, 
went back to the script he had used a dozen 
times. “So I talked to the Mother Earth, and 
She said it would be all right for you to marry 
your half-sister.” 

Chico snorted. “These conversations you 
have with the Mother Earth.” 

“Your babies were fine, weren’t they? And 
now Mother Earth is telling me this Ruben, he 
can give Squash Blossom fine babies. Babies 
with new blood. We need that, Chico.” 

“If we go back to their Mountain, there will 
be plenty of new blood.” 

“True.” Alfonso stopped and looked at the 
dirt paths wending between sturdy shelters of 
sticks and mud. “But will we still hear the 
Mother Earth up there?” 


News of the survivors had spread rapidly, 
and several people waited at the landing pad 
as the hopper touched down. At the front of 
the pack stood Sharon McKay, and Ruben’s 
stomach clenched. What in the world was 
she doing here? This had nothing to do with 
her. 

Vijay popped his safety harness and fairly 
lunged for the hatch, but Ruben stalled delib- 
erately, fiddling with his safety harness, check- 
ing the gear stowed behind his seat while 
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Rathna folded the wings and started her post- 
flight checklist. Sharon, however, was nothing 
if not assertive. As soon as Vijay cleared the 
hatch, she thrust her head in. “Hey, Rathna. 
Hey, Ruben.” She smirked at him, and he 
tensed reflexively. Did she think that was a 
smile? That she was flirting? “I hear you made 
quite a discovery out there.” 

“It was Vijay’s discovery,” Ruben demurred, 
waving a hand at his friend who was locking 
the hopper in its clamps, a precaution against 
wind gusts that eddied over and around the 
mountain. “I need to give him a hand.” He 
pushed past Sharon and tried to escape. 

She only followed him. “So this is part of 
Pacheco’s band you found? How many are 
left?” 

Ruben shrugged. “I didn’t count.” 

“There were four thousand in the begin- 
ning, though I think there were a lot less by 
the time Sara Martin tried to rescue them.” 

“We're guessing about fifty,” Vijay chimed 
in. Other onlookers were moving in now, lis- 
tening, and Vijay raised his voice to include 
them. “And you should see them: living in 
mud huts, walking around half-naked—” 

“They’re wickiups, not mud huts!” Ruben 
snapped. “Td like to see you build one.” 

Vijay straightened, stung. “Oh, excuse me, 
I’m not up on Native American architecture.” 

“They’ve managed incredibly well,” Ruben 
temporized, “considering their whole settle- 
ment was washed away in the floods. They’ve 
built shelters, kept themselves fed and 
clothed—” 

“If you call that stuff they wore clothing. 
More like placemats and mangy old—” 

“Vijay!” Rathna called, exiting the hopper at 
last. “Let’s go. Feingold’s waiting.” She led the 
way past the curious watchers, past the Com- 
mons building and toward Administration. 

Sharon stayed at Ruben’s side, long-legged 
enough to keep up with him. “They must 
have been glad to see you,” she said. “Did you 
get a hero’s welcome?” 

Ruben nearly stumbled as he realized the 
survivors hadn’t actually seemed very excited. 
Polite, yes, but—wary was the word that 
came to mind. To say that, though, with so 
many people listening in... 

Rathna saved him. “Sharon, let’s wait with 
the questions. We really should talk to Dr. 
Feingold first.” 
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Sharon’s mouth tightened. “Why? Is it some 
big secret?” She waved a hand at the knot of 
people still trailing them. “Hate to tell you, but 
everyone knows.” 

“Protocol,” Rathna said. “We’ll catch up 
with you later.” 

Ruben could have hugged her. 


Celia looked Alfonso up and down like a 
horned owl deciding if a rattlesnake was 
worth the trouble to carry off for dinner. “So. 
You think they will come back?” 

“Oh, yes.” Alfonso sat before his wickiup, 
dragging an antler point across a piece of 
stone to sharpen it. He did not like having to 
use bones and antlers for cutting and carv- 
ing—they were not nearly as effective as the 
metal knife he once possessed. But Chico had 
teased him about using tools from the Before 
Times, and in a fit of pique, Alfonso had 
thrown the knife into a ravine. “We are like a 
scab that itches,” he told Celia. “They cannot 
leave us alone.” 

“And is that good or bad, do you think?” 

“It’s good,” Chico insisted. “Of course it’s 
good. We need them.” 

“I think it can be good,” Alfonso tempo- 
rized. They could help him identify flint, 
maybe tell him how it ought to be knapped to 
make a sharp edge. 

Celia’s face did not change. “They will try to 
control us.” 

Alfonso gave a short laugh. “They tried to 
control us before, remember?” 

Not a smile from Celia. But in a voice so low 
he barely heard her, she said, “Maybe we 
should have gone with them.” 

Maybe. Would they still be alive, his uncles, 
his cousins, if they had all gone to the Moun- 
tain to shelter with the scientists? “We cannot 
change that,” he said. “We can only deal with 
the present.” 

“I can’t believe you only asked them for 
seeds,” Chico grumbled. “You should have 
asked for flour, for sugar, a good pair of jeans. 
Or better yet, you should have gone with 
them, as they offered. Then you could have 
asked for all kinds of things.” 

“What do you think?” Alfonso asked Celia. 
“Should we go to their mountain, see what 
they have to offer?” 

She thought about it for a moment, then lift- 
ed her chin. “No, you were right. They should 
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come to us. We will hear what they have to 
say. Our ‘council.’” 

Alfonso grinned sheepishly. “It sounded 
good. There used to be one, you know, a 
Council of Elders. So you and I, the other Sur- 
vivors—we can be the council.” 

“Too many. Three is enough.” 

Alfonso considered the possibilities. Carlos, 
or Dawn—no, they should have someone 
younger, someone who did not remember the 
Before Times. “Five,” he countered. 

Celia nodded ascent. “Pick the others. 
Come to my wickiup.” 

“Your wickiup?” Chico objected. “Why not 
Alfonso’s?” 

“No one’s wickiup.” Alfonso glanced up at 
the sunbaked structures high on the cliff 
above them. “Up there. We will make the Men 
on the Mountain come to us there. It will be a 
solemn place for solemn discussions.” 

Celia craned her neck up at the dwellings 
that had been their sanctuary from the pound- 
ing rains. “You're going to make me climb up 
there?” 

“You are hoping I will not make the climb,” 
Chico accused. 

“Plenty of room for everyone,” Alfonso said. 
“And—” He remembered standing on the 
mesa top, just he and Chico and el Jefe facing 
Sara Martin and four men—four armed men. 
That was why, he realized. Because the men 
carried weapons, and el Jefe would not allow 
weapons in the settlement. So when the Men 
on the Mountain returned—Yes, the Village of 
the Ancients was a better place to meet with 
them. “We are more likely to speak carefully,” 
he said, “when it is harder to walk away.” 

“This is incredible,” Dr. Feingold said, look- 
ing down at her e-slate and the notes she had 
made. The administrator was an angular 
woman with short gray hair and a prominent 
bump on her nose. “And did they say how 
they survived when the flood washed every- 
one else away?” 

They sat at a large rectangular table in a sun- 
ny room of the administration building, twelve 
of them. Ruben glanced around him, won- 
dered if someday he would be part of adminis- 
tration and meet here to make decisions for 
the mountain enclave. The thought made him 
uncomfortable. It wasn’t a responsibility he 
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“We didn’t ask a lot of questions,” Rathna 
told Feingold. “We thought it was better if you 
did that.” Silence stretched around the table, 
so she added, “We told them you'd be back to 
talk to them. We didn’t feel we ought to make 
any promises or anything.” She threw Ruben a 
look. 

Ruben was about to object that he hadn’t 
made any promises when he remembered say- 
ing he’d come back and stay for a while. And 
that he’d try to get them some seeds. But he 
hadn’t promised, he’d just said he’d like to. 
That he’d try. 

Dr. Feingold looked around the conference 
table at her department heads. “What do you 
think? Should we go out there?” 

Ruben’s jaw sagged. Should they go out 
there? Why wouldn’t they go out there? 

“I think we need to talk to them, at least,” 
Seth Nguyen said. “See what kind of state 
they’re in.” Nguyen was Feingold’s aide, a sec- 
ond-gen with short dark hair and startling blue 
eyes. 

Esther Johnson cleared her throat. She was 
in charge of maintenance and facilities. “I can 
look into what it would take to get them back 
here. None of our wheeled vehicles would 
make it, not with all the roads out between 
here and there, so it would have to be land- 
crawlers or hoppers—” 

“No way in hell.” 

Everyone turned to stare at Stefan Hadley, 
Director of Operations. 

The thin-faced man leveled cool gray eyes at 
Dr. Feingold. “We're not bringing those people 
back here.” 

Dr. Feingold clasped her hands on the 
table in front of her. “That decision hasn’t 
been made yet. We’re just looking into our 
capabilities so we don’t make promises we 
can’ t—” 

“Fifty people, with no education and no 
technology skills? They’ll sink us!” 

Ruben was aghast. Beside him, he felt Rath- 
na straighten in her chair. A glance beyond her 
told him Vijay, too, was stunned. 

Feingold, however, said, “That’s certainly 
something to take into consideration.” 

“But we need them,” Rathna blurted. “From 
a genetic standpoint.” 

Feingold inclined her head. “Also some- 
thing to consider.” 

“Genetics!” Hadley was indignant. “What 
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good will genetics do us if we all starve to 
death?” 

Now Feingold pursed her lips as though 
holding back a retort. “I think you'll find, Ste- 
fan, that with the new farm-bots we’ve recov- 
ered—” 

“We are one crop failure from extinction, 
and you know it.” 

“That’s not true!” Rathna interrupted. 
“We're building our livestock pool and—” 

“Are you part of administration?” Hadley de- 
manded, his tone sharp enough to amputate 
limbs. 

“Thank you, Rathna,” Feingold intervened. 
“You've done a marvelous job filling our pens 
with new breeding stock—” 

“Which also has to be fed,” Hadley pointed 
out. “We don’t have the resources to take on 
another fifty people. Especially people with 
no skills.” 

Ruben couldn’t keep quiet. “They’ve man- 
aged to feed themselves for thirty-odd years.” 

“So let them keep doing that. Out there, 
where they won't be tempted to dip into our 
livestock pens.” 

“Enough,” Feingold said firmly. “As I said, 
the matter bears further consideration before 
we make any decisions. Rathna, thank you for 
your report. Esther, please look into trans- 
portation options, and housing, too. Fred, I 
know you've run projections on our increased 
food production with the recovered farmbots, 
but I want numbers on what adding fifty peo- 
ple to the equation would do. Stefan, Seth, Ali- 
cia—please stay behind, we have other mat- 
ters to discuss.” 

Recognizing the dismissal, Rathna and Vijay 
rose obediently from their chairs along with 
the others. Ruben, though, found his muscles 
reluctant to move. Vijay prodded him. “Come 
on.” 

Slowly Ruben levered himself to his feet, 
willing himself to leave with his friends. He 
made it halfway to the door, then stopped and 
turned back to Dr. Feingold “They could camp 
at the base of the mountain,” he said. “All 
they’re asking for is some seeds. Corn and cot- 
ton.” 

Dr. Feingold smiled at him. “Thank you, 
Ruben,” she said. “We’ll consider that.” 


Outside the Administration building, Vijay 
nearly exploded. “Can you believe that? They 
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want to leave those people out there!” 

Rathna shook her head as they rounded the 
corner back toward the Commons. “They’re 
not going to leave them out there. That’s just 
Hadley, blowing off steam. You know how he 
is, he hates everything.” 

“And he’s going to scare the rest of them to 
death. You heard Dr. Feingold—she wants 
numbers on what adding fifty people will do 
to our supplies. Like they couldn’t contribute. 
Like leaving them out there to die is an op- 
tion—” 

“They haven't died yet,” Ruben pointed out. 

“Relax,” Rathna told them. “Feingold gets it. 
She’s just playing administrator, letting every- 
one have their say, getting all the raw data. It’s 
called consensus building. And I have to say, 
she’s pretty good at it.” 

On the patio outside the Commons, Sharon 
stood up from the picnic table where she had 
obviously been waiting for them. Ruben 
stopped short, his gut tightening at the sight 
of her. “I'll see you guys later, I've got some 
stuff to do.” 

“Stuff?” Vijay echoed. 

“Yeah.” Ruben veered off toward the 
archives. “I want to brush up on my Spanish. 
And maybe talk to Fred about getting some 
seeds.” 


Turtle stretched out a hand to help his fa- 
ther up off the ladder. Alfonso took it gladly, 
and a moment later, he stood in the entrance 
plaza of the Village of the Ancients. Pleased 
that he was only a little winded, he paused to 
look around the multilevel cliff dwelling. He 
hadn’t been up here in years, preferring to let 
younger knees carry heavy baskets to and 
from the storage rooms. The houses looked 
well-kept, although he noted a few spots 
where fresh mud was needed to patch the 
adobe before the summer rains arrived. And of 
course, the view was spectacular. 

“I thought we’d use this one,” Turtle said, 
gesturing toward a large house where a wisp 
of smoke curled through the open doorway, 
escaping toward the high arch of the cave 
sheltering the dwellings. 

Alfonso turned to his son. “Turtle, do you 
remember when we still lived up here on the 
cliff?” 

Turtle shook his head. He had been only a 
toddler when Ernestina, heavy with their sec- 
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ond child, had complained about having to go 
up and down the ladder so many times a day. 
She wanted a house near the creek, where wa- 
ter was easy get and the latrine pit was closer. 
“Unless you want to empty the night soil 
bucket,” she had growled at Alfonso. 

So he and Chico had undertaken to con- 
struct shelters on the strip of land below the 
cliff. They couldn’t manage a hogan, such as 
the Navajo had built, but after a few tries they 
came up with a reasonable facsimile of an 
Apache wikiup. Other families had followed 
suit, and soon the entire group was living by 
the creek, using the old cliff dwellings only for 
storage or temporary shelter. 

“Big enough for many people, as you said, 
and dry inside. I lit a fire to chase out the 
lizards.” He grinned. “Carlos stayed anyway.” 

Alfonso chuckled. “Are the others here al- 
ready?” 

“Except Celia. You know how she likes to 
make an entrance.” 

It was true, but Alfonso wasn’t sure he 
should admit that to his son. “She just doesn’t 
want me looking up her skirt as she climbs the 
ladder,” he said. 

Turtle’s eyes widened, unsure if his father 
was joking. Alfonso ignored him and studied 
the designated council chamber. It was a good 
choice. “We should mark it, to show it is a spe- 
cial place. Paint a symbol of some kind over 
the door. I will think about it.” Crouching to 
step inside, he remembered how easily, how 
carelessly, he had ducked in and out of these 
doorways as a young man. This had been one 
of the first chambers they inhabited after 
climbing down from the plateau above. The 
roof had been intact, unlike some of the 
rooms on higher levels, and it was large 
enough for them to sleep in a heap, sharing 
body warmth. Once the rain had stopped and 
they’d collected some wood—and gotten it 
dried out enough to burn—Chico had started 
a fire with his lighter. That was Chico—no 
food or blanket or spare clothes in his pack, 
but he always had a lighter for his bong. 

Alfonso glanced at his old friend through 
the hazy smoke of the Council Chamber fire 
now. Chico’s eyes twinkled, as though he had 
read Alfonso’s thoughts. That lighter had kept 
them a lot warmer than any single blanket 
could have. And the ancient builders had 
known their craft—now, as then, the smoke 
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drew easily out through the open doorway as 
if up a chimney. 

“All right, old man, I’m here,” Celia said as 
she pushed through the opening, puffing 
from the exertion. Her eyes travelled the circle 
of those in attendance. “Why is Turtle here?” 

“I wanted someone who does not remem- 
ber the Before Times,” Alfonso said. “There 
are more of them than us, and we need to 
know their thoughts, too.” 

Celia humphed and eased herself onto a 
bench built along one wall. “Well, then. What 
do we do about these Men on the Mountain?” 

But Alfonso held up a hand. “Let us call on 
the Mother Earth first, to keep our minds fo- 
cused on that which matters most.” 

Celia nodded her assent, then lifted her 
arms. 


“Hear us, O Mother. 

We come to you in this house of earth, 

This womb wherein you bore us. 

Here were we made, 

Here did we grow and become 
the People. 

Now we have gone out into your world, 

But we do not forget. 

We do not forget how you sheltered us, 

Sent creatures into our snares, 

Placed food within our reach. 

Guide us now, Mother Earth, as we 
meet in council 

To find the path that keeps us in 
harmony with you.” 


It was well said, Alfonso had to admit. He 
could not have done better. If he had learned 
one thing over the years, it was how depen- 
dent they were on the whims of Mother Earth, 
and how dangerous it was to forget that. 

“Now,” Celia said, dropping her arms. 
“What shall we do about these Men on the 
Mountain?” 

Silence greeted her question. Around the 
room, the others shifted, looked at one anoth- 
er. Finally Turtle spoke. “Why do we need to 
do anything?” 

“They can change our lives,” Carlos said. 
“They will change our lives.” 

“They will want us to go back with them,” 
Celia said. 

Again the silence hung like smoke in the 
room. 
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“I don’t understand,” Turtle said. “Why do 
they want us to go with them?” 

“They think we are better off with them,” 
Alfonso explained. “They have machines. 
Medicines.” 

“They want us to be like them,” Carlos 
added. 

“Why can’t we have their machines here?” 
Turtle asked. 

A brief silence greeted the question. Then 
Celia lifted her chin. “We are not sure their 
machines are pleasing to the Mother Earth.” 

“Their machines are not what killed the 
Earth,” Chico muttered. “It was their igno- 
rance and their arrogance.” 

“Machines can make us proud,” Alfonso 
added. “They tempt us to think we live by our 
own cleverness and not the kindness of the 
Mother Earth.” 

Celia sighed. “But their medicines,” she said 
softly. Her younger sister had been the first ca- 
sualty among the original survivors, a loss that 
still hung like a stone from her soul. Alfonso 
remembered it, too, how the child had 
burned with fever as they huddled in the 
damp chamber, how they had passed her 
among them, holding her close, trying to keep 
her warm—or using her heat to keep them- 
selves warm... 

“Do they still have those medicines?” Carlos 
asked. “Medicines expire, you know. Do they 
have a way to make more? Aspirin, maybe. But 
antibiotics? Insulin? Things like that?” 

Alfonso shrugged. “We do not know what 
they have. We do not know what they want. I 
think we must wait till they come and talk to 
them. Only when we know their minds we 
can decide what to do.” 

kok k 

“Seeds?” Fred Chenoweth lifted his eye- 
brows in surprise. They were impressive eye- 
brows, long white hairs poking stiffly in a va- 
riety of directions. They matched his thatch of 
unruly white hair, a stark contrast to his 
deeply tanned face. 

“For the survivors,” Ruben explained. “I 
know you're busy, getting that data for Dr. 
Feingold, but— They invited me to come 
back, and I promised I’d ask about seeds. I can 
get vegetable seeds from my mom, she always 
saves them, but they specifically asked about 
corn and cotton.” 

Fred nodded. They were in his office, a 
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closet-sized space in a tower that had once 
housed a stellar telescope. “Yes, those would 
grow well in that climate, with enough water. 
Be careful about the vegetables, though, they 
won't all.” Fred was a botanist and head of the 
Agriculture Department. “Too bad all the seed 
banks on this continent were raided during 
the Food Wars or we could look for native 
seeds that— But it’s kind of a moot point, isn’t 
it? If we bring them here to the mountain.” 

Ruben shifted his weight from one foot to 
the other, always feeling like a school kid in 
Fred’s presence. Fred wasn’t just one of the 
original team, he was the oldest man still liv- 
ing, somewhere in excess of eighty. “I 
thought—it sounded like Dr. Feingold wasn’t 
sure,” he said. “About bringing them here.” 

“We have to,” Fred said bluntly. “Rathna is 
right: we need their genetic input.” 

Ruben tried to imagine Sharon McKay tak- 
ing one of the survivors—one of the People, 
isn’t that what Alfonso called them?—as a hus- 
band. Ha! She wouldn’t even consider one of 
the widowers on the mountain because they 
were too old or too ugly or too—whatever. 
Sharon, marry an uneducated, half-naked— 
Not likely. “Well—maybe they need our ge- 
netic input,” he countered. 

“Indeed they do,” Fred agreed. “We need to 
have both populations together so they can in- 
termingle, spread their DNA throughout the 
community. It is necessary to our survival.” 

“And theirs.” 

Fred shook his head. “There is no ours and 
theirs, us and them. We are all human beings, 
homo sapiens. If our species is to survive on 
this planet, we must stop thinking of ‘us and 
them.’” 

“So you think we can support their added 
numbers up here?” 

“We have to. It may be like supporting chil- 
dren at first, but I’m sure we can train them to 
do useful things here. We'll raise the little ones 
like our own, teach them math, science, me- 
chanics, and they can help with the mission. 
The older ones will have a harder time, but as 
I said—there are other ways to contribute to 
our community.” 

Like hoeing the gardens and cleaning out 
the animal pens. The scut work we do in 
turns, would they do for the rest of their 
lives? Ruben drew a breath. “I’m sure you're 
right. But in case it takes a while to make all 
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those arrangements— It’s spring. Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to give them some seeds to 
plant? Let them have a harvest to bring with 
them?” 

Fred’s face lit. “What an excellent idea! If 
we gave them seeds now—” He poked a 
gnarled finger at his display, pushing data 
around. “Yes, corn and cotton. Are you going 
back with Dr. Feingold? You could take them 
along.” 

“That’s up to Dr. Feingold,” Ruben said. 
“But maybe you could put in a word for me?” 


“Celia likes to boss people around,” Chico 
grumbled. 

Alfonso sat on a rock at the edge of the field 
where younger men and women hoed weeds 
from around the spreading squash plants. “She 
is entitled,” he said, savoring the warmth of 
the sun on his face. “After all, she is usually 
right.” 

“That does not make her less arrogant.” 

Alfonso smiled. “No, it makes her more. But 
after so many years, we should be used to 
that.” 

“What if those Men on the Mountain never 
come back?” Chico pestered, his favorite 
theme in the three days since the hopper had 
arrived. “We will have missed our chance, and 
all because you were afraid to go back with 
them. You could at least have gone to see. And 
slept in a real bed.” 

“I was not afraid,” Alfonso insisted, though 
he wondered privately if Chico was right. “I 
have simply learned that it is better not to 
make big decisions in haste.” He watched as a 
dozen strong backs bent to the fieldwork, 
backs that had never known the comfort of a 
mattress. They did not seem any worse for it. 

“Are you just going to sit here? Why don’t 
you help them?” Chico demanded, waving an 
arm at the laborers. 

“I am helping.” Alfonso picked up a small 
stone and hurled it at a rabbit nosing at the 
young plants. It scampered off. “And I’ve cut 
these yucca leaves to strip for their fibers, so 
Squash Blossom can make me new sandals.” 
He looked down at the green blades, knowing 
he should start pounding them with a stone to 
separate the tough fibers, but in no hurry to 
do so. Especially if he could get Squash Blos- 
som to do it for him. “That’s enough work for 
one morning. For an old man like me.” He 
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closed his eyes and tilted his head back to 
catch the sun again. 

A moment later a cry rose from the field, 
and his eyes snapped open. A hand pointed 
skyward. Alfonso followed it and saw the tell- 
tale glint of a hopper’s reflective skin. 

“They're back!” Chico’s voice rose in excite- 
ment. “Now’s your chance, ’Fonso. Tell them 
you want to see their mountain, see how they 
live.” 

Alfonso’s heart had lifted at the sight of the 
hopper, but he kept himself in check. “We'll 
see,” he said. Then, “I hope Ruben is with 
them.” 

Chico smirked. “You only want him to 
come so you can push your daughter on him.” 

“I like him,” Alfonso defended. “And I think 
Squash Blossom would like him.” 

“And do you expect him to marry her and 
live here in our village to raise children?” 

“No, I only expect him to sire children. But 
if he wants to stay...” Alfonso shrugged. 

“What if he wants to take her away with 
him?” 

That was a dilemma. “I think she would be 
too frightened.” At least, he hoped she would. 
“The children must stay with the People.” 

“Unless we move to the Mountain. That 
could solve all our problems!” 

“Or create many more.” Alfonso sighed. 
“Come. We'd better go meet them.” 


This time a single villager climbed the hill to 
meet the emissaries from Kitt Peak. Ruben 
recognized the young man, who also recog- 
nized him and addressed him in the formal 
tones of a rehearsed speech. “Hello, Ruben. I 
am Turtle, son of Alfonso.” Turtle gestured to- 
ward the village below, where Alfonso and 
several others waited. “Come with me.” Then, 
“Please,” he added, as if he had just remem- 
bered that part. 

“Alfonso is their leader,” Ruben told Dr. 
Feingold as the small party followed Turtle 
along a winding path down the hill. “At least, 
he speaks for them. I guess they have a coun- 
cil.” He adjusted his pack, the one with the 
seeds Fred Chenoweth had given him. 

Feingold nodded, picking her way carefully 
along the rough trail. Behind them came Seth 
Nguyen, Esther Johnson, and Rathna. Stefan 
Hadley had wanted to come, too, but Feingold 
had declined his request, much to Ruben’s re- 
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lief. “And you say they mostly speak Spanish?” 
she asked. “I didn’t realize Leonard Pacheco’s 
group was Spanish-speaking. I talked to Sara 
Martin about her encounter with them, and 
she never mentioned it.” 

“They were probably bilingual, like my par- 
ents,” Ruben said. “They spoke English with 
us—at least, a few of the older ones did.” He 
motioned toward a cluster of people waiting 
at the foot of the hill. “But among themselves, 
it’s a mix of Spanish and some Native Ameri- 
can languages. I don’t think any of the 
younger ones speak English.” 

“Ruben!” Alfonso waved as they ap- 
proached. “My friend Ruben!” 

Grinning, Ruben waved back. “I brought 
seeds.” 

“Good!” Alfonso surveyed Feingold and her 
entourage as they drew up before him. “Please 
introduce me to your friends.” 

When introductions had been made, Alfon- 
so indicated the bank of adobe houses cling- 
ing to the cliff wall above them. “Please, come 
to our council chamber. The others are wait- 
ing. My daughter Squash Blossom will bring 
food.” 

Ruben’s heart lifted like a butterfly at the 
prospect of entering the ancient cliff 
dwellings. Montezuma’s Castle, it had been 
called—he’d located it on an old map in the 
Archives. And that’s what it felt like they were 
doing: mounting the walls of a castle for a 
glimpse of a rich and storied past. But he no- 
ticed not everyone shared his excitement. As 
Turtle scrambled up the wooden ladder, Es- 
ther Johnson drew back slightly, her face pale. 
Dr. Feingold examined the rope bindings that 
held the rungs in place, but Ruben couldn’t 
tell if she was intimidated or simply curious 
about their construction. At any rate, she 
grasped the ladder gamely and climbed care- 
fully to the top. Seth Nguyen followed quickly. 

Ruben reached around Esther Johnson to 
take a firm grip on an upright. “Ill hold the 
ladder for you,” he offered, and she threw him 
a grateful look before placing a cautious foot 
on the first rung. Two steps up she hesitated, 
and Rathna stepped up behind her, a hand to 
either side. As they went up together, Rathna 
murmuring soft encouragement, Ruben won- 
dered how in the world they would get the 
woman down again. 

When they had cleared the ladder, Alfonso 
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turned to Ruben. “Maybe you could wait here 
and help Squash Blossom carry the food up,” 
he suggested. He nodded toward his daughter, 
who came up the path with a basket in each 
arm. 

Her long black hair was pulled to one side, 
caught loosely by a leather thong into which 
she had tucked a sprig of purple wildflowers. 
Similar blooms adorned her skirt, laced into 
the fringe. A band woven of the same hemp- 
like fibers wrapped around her back and 
crossed her breasts to tie behind her neck, ac- 
cented by a necklace of tiny white flowers. 
Nothing disguised the smooth working of her 
muscles beneath flawless amber skin. 

“Buenos dias,” Ruben greeted as she ap- 
proached. Behind him, he heard Alfonso grunt 
as he started up the ladder. 

The girl lowered her eyes shyly. “Buenos 
dias.” 

Ruben had brought an audio translator with 
him, but it was still in his pack. “Puedo ayu- 
darle, he ventured, hoping two nights of 
sleep learning and a day of speaking Spanish 
with his mother had gifted him with enough 
of the language to offer his help. 

Squash Blossom smiled in a way that made 
him wonder if he’d screwed up the conjuga- 
tion, or an idiom. But, “Gracias,” she said, 
handing him one of the baskets. 

“De nada.’ He gulped as she brushed past 
him and started up the ladder. Lord, look at 
those legs. Mesmerized, he watched her as- 
cend until, halfway up, she paused and looked 
down at him. 

“Tú vienes?” 

“Si,” he managed, placing one foot on the 
bottom rung. “I’m coming.” And he followed 
her cautiously up the ladder, trying his best 
not to glance up. 


Alfonso did not quite know what to make of 
Dr. Feingold. If Sara Martin had been a wildcat, 
regal and proud and snarling, this one was— 
what? A fox? A coyote? Clever enough to 
smile and wait patiently, he suspected. She 
tasted their food politely and made small talk 
with each of the council members. Then, 
with the invocation over and the time for seri- 
ous discussion at hand, she led with, “We are 
curious how you survived.” Curious? Or re- 
sentful? After all, Sara Martin had predicted 
they would all die without her help. 
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And they nearly had. 

So Alfonso smiled and took his time, ex- 
plaining about the flower buds and the 
mesquite beans, the wild squash and the ten- 
der young cactus pads, the snares and the nets 
and the cache of pinto beans that had provid- 
ed sustenance for the People. Celia recounted 
their attempts at curing hides, the more suc- 
cessful weaving of fibers from yucca leaves. 
They avoided the topic of how twenty-two 
children happened to be out in the forest 
when a flood swept away their homes. 

“And my friend Ruben,” Alfonso said, ges- 
turing to the young man, “he brings us seeds, 
no? So now we will have cotton?” 

“Cotton, yes,” Ruben said. “And some veg- 
etables, including corn.” 

“Yes, corn!” Chico crowed, and for a mo- 
ment, Alfonso was afraid his friend would 
jump up and do a parody of a war dance in the 
council chamber. Thankfully, he did not. 

“If you plant right away,” Dr. Feingold said, 
“you should be able to have a harvest before 
we're ready to—well, while we continue to 
discuss what’s best for your people, and ours.” 

Ah, there it was. She expected to have a say 
in the future of the People. She expected to 
make a decision about them. 

Oblivious to his caution, Chico leaned over 
and whispered in his ear. “Tell her to give us 
fields on the Mountain.” 

“And now we have told you how we sur- 
vived,” Celia said, “tell us, please, how you 
survived on the Mountain.” 

Dr. Feingold blinked—she had not expect- 
ed to be quizzed, Alfonso guessed. “Why—we 
have fields, too, at the base of the mountain,” 
she said, “and some livestock we’ve captured 
and bred. Rathna here can tell you all about 
that sometime. But you can see we still have 
the technology you've lost, so we can—” 

“The technology we gave up,” Celia said 
firmly. “We chose to stay behind when every- 
one else took their technology and left. We 
chose to believe in the Mother Earth, to seek 
harmony with her and to trust her wrath 
would pass. And that faith has been justified. 
We live by her bounty when we walk in her 
ways.” 

Dr. Feingold exchanged a look with Seth 
Nguyen, the slight, dark-haired man at her 
side. “Yes. Well. Certainly the volcanic erup- 
tions, the droughts, the storms, all that seems 
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to have passed. For now. And with our animal 
husbandry program, we hope to stabilize the 
wildlife populations so they can recover—” 

Celia brushed this aside with an imperious 
wave, and Alfonso cringed. “Tell us of your 
medicines.” 

Leave it to Celia to dispense with all cour- 
tesy and formality and cut straight to the 
point. “We are wondering,” Alfonso added 
quickly, “if you can still make medicines. An- 
tibiotics and vaccines and such.” He was also 
wondering if it wasn’t better to just let Dr. 
Feingold talk and try to hear what lay behind 
her words. 

Dr. Feingold hesitated. “We have some,” she 
hedged. “It’s a priority for our chemists, to 
search the literature for formulae to recreate 
useful drugs. Many diseases have disappeared 
because the people and insects who carried 
them have died out, but we’ve located a phar- 
maceutical plant and are currently assessing 
the state of its equipment and—” 

“So you have no antibiotics,” Celia inter- 
rupted. 

“Not at the moment. Antiseptics, but not 
antibiotics.” 

“No anti-venoms for spider and snake 
bites.” 

“Not anymore. But we have two trained 
physicians who can set broken bones and do 
some surgery, plus several med techs. We 
have ether for anesthesia, that’s not hard to 
make.” 

Celia’s eyes met Alfonso’s over the fire. 
Clearly, she was not impressed. But the Men 
on the Mountain were more than their tech- 
nology, and he wished he knew them better. 
He hoped Ruben would stay with them for a 
while. He might get a better sense of them 
from watching Ruben. 

“We can send one of our physicians out to 
you,” Dr. Feingold offered. “Check your peo- 
ple over.” 

“We have no sick people right now,” Alfon- 
so said, uneasy at the thought of medical ex- 
aminations. What if they only uncovered prob- 
lems no one could do anything about? “But 
thank you for your offer. This has been a most 
interesting conversation. Now, maybe we 
should step outside—you can see our fields 
from up here, and our village. You can see for 
yourselves how the Mother Earth has blessed 
us.” 
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The fields did not look like much at this 
time of year—pale dirt and occasional shrubs 
with sprinkles of green where vines spread 
their tentative fingers in the sun. But to 
Ruben, who had done his share of tending 
fields, it looked as if they would produce 
enough to supply such a small band of people. 
The irrigation system was interesting, with its 
levered baskets to dip water from the stream 
into neatly gouged furrows. For a people with 
no electronics, no solar generators, no post- 
secondary education, they had done, Ruben 
thought, remarkably well. As they had discov- 
ered on the mountain, necessity was indeed 
the mother of invention. 

When the fields and features of the village 
had been duly noted, and everyone had ooo- 
ed and ahh-ed at the impressive panorama, Dr. 
Feingold suggested it was time for them to re- 
turn to the mountain. Ruben quickly offered 
to go down the ladder first and hold it steady 
for the others. As he had hoped, Dr. Feingold 
was next to descend. 

“So what do you think?” he asked as she 
stepped off the last rung. 

She gave a weary sigh. “I’m not sure they 
need us,” she said frankly. “They certainly 
don’t think they do.” 

“They have done pretty well for them- 
selves,” he agreed. “But I was wondering—Al- 
fonso invited me to stay with them for a few 
days, and if it’s all right with you. . . I could 
maybe get a better sense of their situation.” 

She cocked an eyebrow at him. “You want 
to stay here?” 

“Just for a few days.” 

Rathna was on her way down now, coaxing 
Esther Johnson one rung above her with every 
step. “Well...” Dr. Feingold glanced up at 
them. “We do need further discussion, I think, 
on what to do here, so a few more days . . . It 
might be helpful, if you’re willing.” She 
dropped her voice. “I know it makes sense to 
bring them to Kitt Peak, but I’m just not sure 
about integrating them into our society. I can 
see problems there.” 

Ruben bobbed his head, not really paying 
attention. Let administration wrestle with the 
problems. He’d stuffed a few necessary items 
into his pack along with the seeds, hoping Dr. 
Feingold would agree to let him stay. And she 
had! His heart felt light, tapping out a happy 
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dance inside his chest. 

Rathna and Esther were down now, with 
Seth close behind them. Turtle stood at the 
top, arms folded across his chest, shaking his 
head as if in disbelief at their qualms. Then he 
stepped onto the ladder facing forward, his 
back to the cliff, and scuttled nimbly down. 

Ruben’s jaw sagged. I’ve got to learn to do 
that. 


Alfonso spent a long moment gazing at the 
stars overhead, then looked around at the 
faces encircling the bonfire. Most of them 
were staring, not at him, but at Ruben seated 
to his right. Ruben seemed unaware of their 
scrutiny, his eyes fixed on Squash Blossom, 
who sat on his other side with her son on her 
lap. Ruben carried a translator and was enter- 
taining mother and son by making it speak for 
them. 

The fire was a ceremonial one, lit at times 
of celebration like harvest or a successful 
hunt, though Alfonso welcomed its heat this 
chilly spring night. He wasn’t sure why he’d 
called for it to be lighted—to introduce 
Ruben? Or because today’s meeting had end- 
ed equably when he had expected . . . some- 
thing else. He had expected Sara Martin, and 
Dr. Feingold was . . . different. At least on the 
surface. 

He turned to Turtle at his left. “What did 
you think of Dr. Feingold?” 

Turtle shrugged. “She talked without saying 
much.” 

“She told us they have painkillers,” Chico 
interjected. “And doctors who can set bones 
and do appendectomies.” 

“She was respectful, at least,” Alfonso said. 
“It might not be so bad...” 

“What might not?” Turtle asked. 

“Going back with them!” Chico cried. 
“Moving to the Mountain, having access to all 
the technology they’ve saved. Shooting deer 
with a rifle instead of chasing them into a pit. 
Letting machines plow and plant and harvest 
our crops.” 

“I only wish I knew their thoughts,” Alfon- 
so continued. “How they see us. If they will 
respect our devotion to the Mother Earth.” 

“We can respect the Mother Earth from the 
controls of a harvester!” Chico snapped. 

Alfonso shook his head. “We have learned 
much since we lost our elders. But we have 
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forgotten much more. I do not want to lose 
what we have found—but when I think of all 
that has slipped away from us...” 

“Solar power,” Chico suggested. “Pellet fuel. 
An oven with a temperature control.” 

“The skills of our ancestors?” Turtle asked. 

It was a phrase Alfonso had used often, and 
he was not surprised Turtle quoted it. “Our 
ancestors lived in harmony with the Mother 
Earth.” 

“But not always with each other,” Chico re- 
minded him. “We had wars before the Euro- 
peans showed up. And don’t forget the Food 
Wars.” 

Neither Chico nor Alfonso had been born 
yet when people were killing one another for 
a can of tuna or a stray cat, though they had 
heard all about it. And as hungry as the People 
had been in the early years Post-Evac, they had 
never turned on each other. But how would 
the Men on the Mountain feel about sharing 
what they had with the People? Dr. Feingold 
had been quick to offer their technology, but 
what did she expect in return? Did she even 
know? Bitter experience had taught the Peo- 
ple there was no gain without loss. What did 
they stand to lose? 

Alfonso shook his head and levered himself 
to his feet. Enough pondering of deep sub- 
jects. The fire, which he had whimsically 
named Elvira, crackled and blazed, shooting 
sparks into the night sky—it was a time for 
dancing and storytelling. But first, he must 
take care of some business. “Children of the 
Mother Earth!” he cried. “I have something to 
say.” 

The murmur of voices died, and heads 
swiveled in his direction. Ruben took the 
translator from Squash Blossom and placed an 
earpiece in his ear. 

“We have a guest among us,” Alfonso be- 
gan, wondering if the younger people even 
knew the word guest. “My friend Ruben 
brought us seeds, and we will treat him with 
honor and respect. We will feed him at our 
fires and allow him to sleep in our wickiups. 
He comes to learn more of the People and our 
ways.” Heads nodded in the firelight. “We will 
show him how we walk in harmony with the 
Mother Earth.” More nodding. “And while he 
is here .. .” Alfonso took a deep breath. “If he 
so chooses, he may take one of our maidens as 
a companion.” 
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On the ground beside him, Ruben sat up 
straight, and his mouth flew open. 

“If the maiden agrees,” Alfonso added hasti- 
ly. “And if she does not already have a hus- 
band. And now—” He smiled benignly. “Let us 
sing of the fire, the Elvira. Carlos, you start 
us.” 


Ruben’s face burned, and not from the heat 
of the bonfire. Ignoring the hand-clapping and 
singing around him, he asked Alfonso through 
gritted teeth, “Did you just say what I think 
you said?” 

“Your machine does not tell you?” the old 
man asked innocently. “I have told the People 
you may choose a woman for your bed.” 

The crafty old devil! What was he up to? 
Had he set up his daughter for this? Asking 
Ruben to help her carry the food, beckoning 
her to sit with him at the fire? “Why?” 

“So we have no misunderstandings.” 

“No, I mean—” 

Alfonso laid a hand on Ruben’s arm. “You 
brought us several kinds of seeds, and we are 
grateful. But we need one more. You under- 
stand, yes? About genetics?” Ruben nodded 
dumbly, and the old man snickered. “You are 
surprised I know about genetics? I went to 
school, you know. While there were still 
enough of us to hold classes, before the big 
die-off. After that, learning became... ad 
hoc.” 

It unnerved Ruben to hear his host speak of 
science, to use Latin. Primitives don’t talk 
like that in vids, he thought. But despite ap- 
pearances, Alfonso was the product of a tech- 
nologically savvy generation, even if they had 
turned their backs on that technology. Or so 
they claimed. “Was that when you lost your 
village?” he asked. “The big die-off?” 

Around them, people had risen to dance, 
stomping their feet in rhythm with the music, 
responding to a primal throbbing. Squash 
Blossom stood holding her son’s hands and en- 
couraging him to bob his knees and tap his 
bare feet on the ground. Ruben felt the tug in 
his own gut but ignored it, focusing on Alfon- 
so. 

The old man shook his head. “No. The big 
die-off—I don’t know what caused that. 
Hunger. Sickness. Stupidity. Despair.” For a 
moment, he seemed to drift away, back to that 
earlier time. Then he sighed and shook his 
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head again. “But this is not a time for such 
tales. This is a time to dance. Help me up and I 
will show you how.” 

Ruben obliged by rising and offering his 
hand, hauling Alfonso to his feet. But he won- 
dered, Is it my imagination, or is the old 
man hiding something about those last 
days? 


Alfonso squinted in the bright sunlight. “I 
have heard the story,” he said as he dropped 
three dried kernels into the parched earth, “of 
when Europeans first came to this continent 
and the native peoples taught them how to 
grow corn. They put a fish into each hill with 
the seeds, to fertilize the plants.” He sighed 
and straightened up, trying to ease the ache in 
his lower back. “We do not have fish to spare. 
We put nets in the stream, but the big ones we 
eat and the little ones we let go to grow big- 
ger.” 

Ruben was digging the next hole with a 
sturdy stick. Whatever else the Men on the 
Mountain might be, they were obviously no 
strangers to hard work. Ruben had been puz- 
zled by the digging stick—no doubt they used 
metal shovels on the Mountain, or maybe dig- 
ging machines, but when Alfonso demonstrat- 
ed, Ruben quickly took up the work without 
objection. 

He had slept in Alfonso’s wickiup last night, 
and Alfonso thought he looked tense, a little 
tight around the eyes and mouth. He wished 
the young man had gone to Squash Blossom’s 
wickiup, they would all have slept better. But 
maybe Ruben felt shy about it. Maybe he had a 
wife on the Mountain and didn’t want to be 
unfaithful—Alfonso had never thought to ask. 

“We burn our stubble fields and plow the 
ash under,” Ruben said now. “That helps en- 
rich the soil.” 

Alfonso lifted his eyebrows. “Ash. I had not 
thought of that. We could bring the ash from 
our cook fires and till it into the fields.” He 
grinned at the young man. “I think you can 
teach us many things while you are here. Do 
you know how to make a good bow?” 

“Sorry.” Ruben shrugged. “But I can look it 
up when I get back to the mountain.” 

“On the net?” 

Ruben waved this off. “We lost the net 
decades ago. Even before the satellites started 
going down. But we have a pretty extensive 
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archives, stuff that was downloaded before all 
the connections were lost.” He set the stick 
aside and began removing loosened dirt with 
a shovel made from the shoulder blade of deer 
lashed to a stout pole. “We have disrupter ri- 
fles, too.” 

Alfonso felt a sudden chill. “No. No rifles, or 
pistols, either. We gave them up long ago, in el 
Jefe’s time.” 

“It’s a lot easier to kill something with an 
disrupter than a bow and arrow.” 

Alfonso nodded. “Exactly.” 

Ruben started another hole. “So let me see 
if I’ve got this straight. You’re okay with spin- 
dles and looms and the weaving of cotton 
cloth, but you don’t want anything to do with 
sewing machines, or even scissors, which are 
a simple mechanical device.” 

Alfonso dropped three seeds into the next 
hole. “Our ancestors could spin and weave in 
the days when we still walked in harmony 
with the Mother Earth. She does not mind 
these things. But scissors—” He frowned, 
thinking. “I don’t know about scissors.” 
Ernestina had used a pair of scissors, back 
when they were still making garments from 
cloth they’d scavenged. It hadn’t hurt her any. 
Scissors were metal, though, and metal must 
be forged. .. . “We need things we can make 
with our own hands. Things we can teach our 
children to make, and they teach their chil- 
dren. These things cannot be lost.” 

Ruben paused again to wipe sweat from his 
brow. “You lost a lot, didn’t you, when your 
village was washed away?” 

“Yes, we did. But our greatest loss was the 
wisdom of our elders.” 

“And didn’t your elders use sewing ma- 
chines and scissors and things like that?” 

A heaviness settled in Alfonso’s chest. “Yes, 
they did,” he said sadly. “And where are they 
now?” 


“You left him there?” Stephan Hadley de- 
manded. They had gathered in the conference 
room to hear the delegation’s report on their 
encounter with the survivors. “Good God, 
woman, what were you thinking?” 

Naomi Feingold had been exhausted when 
she returned from her visit to the newly dis- 
covered survivors, so she had postponed this 
meeting until she’d slept. She’d also wanted 
time to ponder the questions raised in her dis- 
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cussion with Alfonso and his council. She 
hadn’t come to any insightful conclusions 
overnight, but she did feel better able to cope 
with her operations chief. “I was thinking,” 
she said, “we don’t know enough about these 
people. That includes you, Stefan.” 

“I know they rejected our help thirty years 
ago, I was there. You should have seen the 
stone-faced bastards. We warned them about 
the disasters ahead—the eruptions, the 
storms—offered them shelter with us, and 
they scoffed at us. Called us liars. Said we ‘des- 
ecrated the Mother Earth.’ They ordered us 
not to come back, and there was a clear threat 
implied if we did.” 

Seth Nguyen, at Feingold’s elbow, mur- 
mured, “That’s not exactly the way Sara Martin 
tells it.” 

“They hate us, Naomi,” Hadley insisted. 
“And you left that boy out there with them?” 

“Regardless of what happened in the past,” 
Feingold said patiently, “these were very cour- 
teous and hospitable people. I assure you 
young Mendoza is in no danger.” 

“Well, when you find his bloody corpse— 
or don’t find him at all—don’t say I didn’t 
warn you.” 

“So noted.” Given the looks Mendoza and 
that village girl were giving each other, she 
doubted murder was on their minds. 

But if she brought the primitives back here 
to the mountain, how long would it be before 
Hadley or someone like him made violence a 
self-fulfilling prophecy? 


By sundown, Ruben could not remember 
when he had been so tired. He was accus- 
tomed to manual labor, but never more than a 
few hours at a time. Alfonso had not set a 
hard pace, and they’d taken frequent breaks, 
but Ruben had been ravenous by the time 
Squash Blossom brought lunch to them. Al- 
fonso had gone back to the village after that, 
but others were still working in the fields, in- 
cluding Turtle, so Ruben had felt compelled 
to work beside them until they shouldered 
their tools and headed for the creek to wash 
and cool off. 

Now he sat with Alfonso outside the old 
man’s wickiup, trying not to wolf down the 
contents of the bowl Squash Blossom handed 
him. His host ate slowly, and Ruben wondered 
if that was to savor the food or because he was 
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missing several teeth. “How old are you, Al- 
fonso?” 

Alfonso paused to consider. “I’m not sure. 
My wife used to keep track of such things.” He 
turned to his daughter. “;Qué edad tengo?” 

She shrugged. “Cincuenta?” 

Alfonso shook his head. “I don’t think so. 
How long has it been since Sara Martin came?” 

Now it was Ruben’s turn to shrug. “Thirty- 
five years, maybe?” 

“Then I am not fifty,” Alfonso said. “Maybe 
forty-seven, forty-eight.” 

It stunned Ruben—he’d have guessed near- 
er seventy. Life had not been kind to Alfonso. 
Turning to Squash Blossom, he asked, “Cuan- 
tos años tienes?” 

She bobbed her head shyly. “Dies y siete.” 

Seventeen? And with a baby. Ruben pointed 
at the toddler with a questioning look. 

“Dos.” 

If she’d been fifteen when her son was 
born, then she’d been married—or mated— 
at— 

“Children are the hope of the People,” Al- 
fonso said. “We do not delay their coming.” 

And I shouldn't delay, Ruben thought. 
Sharon isn't getting any younger. The prob- 
lem was, she wasn’t getting any less irritating. 
Or bossy. And giving in to the inevitable 
wouldn’t dampen her smug superiority. 
Squash Blossom would never be like that. Well 
... She wouldn’t start out like that, anyway. 

But he would have only a few days with 
Squash Blossom, if he chose to—well, 
choose. Unless, of course, they moved her vil- 
lage to his mountain. Then a marriage was 
possible. If they relocated the whole village — 
Ruben tried to envision himself sleeping in a 
wickiup at night and going up to work with 
the satellite feeds during the day. The juxta- 
position was jarring. But to bring Squash Blos- 
som into one of the little apartments on the 
mountain, or even to build a house as his par- 
ents had done... 

Alfonso’s noisy yawn brought Ruben back 
to the present. “My old bones are tired. Iam 
going to bed. Goodnight, Ruben.” With that, 
Alfonso crawled into his wickiup and pulled 
the hide door down behind him. 

When Ruben turned back, Squash Blossom 
had pushed aside half her woven top and was 
nursing her son. He tried not to notice the ex- 
posed flesh. She smiled at him and said some- 
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thing he did not understand, something about 
her father. He switched on his translator and 
asked her to repeat it. “My father likes you,” 
the machine said. 

Ruben nodded. “I like him, too.” 

“He is a wise man.” 

“Yes.” 

“But a lonely one.” 

“Is he?” 

She nodded. “My mother died three winters 
ago, and he has been very lonely since.” 

“Oh.” The child appeared to be dozing off 
in his mother’s arms. 

“Sometimes he talks to her. I hear him, 
when he doesn’t know I am listening.” 

Ruben smiled. “He must have loved her 
very much.” 

She beamed back at him, her round face re- 
flecting the light of the dying cook fire. “He 
says both he and Uncle Chico were in love 
with her, but she chose him.” She adjusted the 
child in her arms. “It is good to be chosen.” 

Ruben swallowed, unsure where this was 
leading. In the fading light, he couldn’t see the 
expression on her downturned face, but he 
thought she might be blushing. When she 
spoke again, her voice was so soft the transla- 
tor didn’t pick it up. She cleared her throat 
and spoke more clearly. “And will you choose 
one of our maidens?” 

Now Ruben was sure she was blushing. He 
drew a deep breath, swallowed, and tried to 
wet his lips with a suddenly dry tongue. Heart 
beating like a hummingbird’s wings, he asked, 
“May I choose you?” 


Alfonso wished the Men on the Mountain 
had not returned quite so soon. Only five days 
had passed, and there was no knowing if 
Squash Blossom was pregnant yet, despite the 
sounds emanating nightly from her wickiup 
indicating Ruben’s dedicated efforts. Another 
week would improve the chances greatly, and 
besides, it made Squash Blossom smile. It was 
good to see her smile again. 

But here was the hopper, lowering itself to 
the mesa top like a man squatting carefully in 
a patch of prickly weeds. Putting aside the 
stone he was using to pound the yucca leaves 
into fiber, he glanced across the creek to 
where Turtle had been showing Ruben how 
to work the irrigation system. Both young 
men were on their way back now, splashing 
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across the shallow creek, their eyes on the 
hopper. “It is good they get on so well,” Alfon- 
so said. “They learn from each other.” 

Beside him, Chico snorted. “Yes, I am sure 
on the Mountain Ruben will be glad to know 
how to water crops using baskets on levers.” 

“His Spanish is better,” Alfonso defended. 
“That is something he has learned.” 

Squash Blossom, who had been with her 
sister, came scurrying back toward her wicki- 
up, anxiously watching Turtle and Ruben 
come up the path from the creek. No smile lit 
her face now. 

“Father!” Turtle called. “Should I go meet 
them?” 

“No, I sent She Is Pretty already.” He waved 
a hand toward a tall, thin woman who was 
nearing the top of the hill. 

Turtle came to a halt several paces from his 
father. “I should light the council fire, then.” 

“I asked Carlos to be Firekeeper. He will not 
want you to do his work for him.” 

“I must admit, that is a good idea you had,” 
Chico said, “making Firekeeper an honorary 
position. My lighter is long dead, and if the 
fires in the village ever went out, you’d have 
to rub two sticks together to start another 
one.” He grinned. “TIl bet you’d miss your 
technology then!” 

Squash Blossom had reached them now, 
and she touched Ruben’s arm as she gazed up 
into his face. “You will go away now?” 

“I want to come back,” he said in Spanish. 
“This season. But things I necessary do—” He 
babbled on, his syntax terrible, but Alfonso 
made out that Ruben had things to take care 
of on the Mountain before he could return. Al- 
fonso wondered what they were. 

“So there is nothing for me to do,” Turtle 
said, clearly disappointed. 

“Keep an old man company,” Alfonso sug- 
gested, patting the ground beside him. 

Turtle glanced at Ruben, who was crawling 
into Squash Blossom’s wickiup, presumably to 
gather his things. With a shrug he dropped to 
the ground beside his father. “So what will you 
tell the Men on the Mountain, now that they 
are here?” 

“I don’t know yet,” Alfonso admitted. 

Chico snorted. “Waiting for the Mother 
Earth to speak to you?” His tone dripped sar- 
casm. 

Alfonso touched the ground beside him, 
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feeling the dirt warmed by the sun’s caress. 
The sheltering cliff, the life-giving creek, the 
nourishing crops—was he the only one who 
heard something in that? Or maybe the only 
one who listened? “Turtle— What do you 
think I should say?” 

Turtled heaved a sigh. “The Mother Earth 
has given us this place,” he said, sweeping an 
arm to encompass their surroundings. “It is a 
good place, and I think we must stay here.” 

Alfonso wondered if that was fear talking, 
or ignorance, or if Turtle had heard it, too. In 
the sighing of the breeze, and the croaking of 
the toads, that voiceless voice .. . 

“These young people have no idea what is 
up on that mountain,” Chico scoffed. “What 
miracles await. My son has never seen a work- 
ing vehicle. My daughter has never heard 
recorded music. Neither of them knows what 
a guitar is, for God’s sake, let alone how to 
play one!” 

Play a guitar! Alfonso twisted his mouth as 
though he’d bitten into a sour fruit. The Peo- 
ple did not need to know how to play guitars, 
they needed to know how to knap flint and 
bake ceramics and— 

“You don’t agree?” Turtle asked. 

Their visitors were winding their way down 
the hill now, only three of them today. He 
hoped the woman afraid of ladders had stayed 
behind. Alfonso exhaled deeply and struggled 
to his feet. “We should go greet our guests.” 


Carlos had made only a token fire in the 
council chamber, for its cool interior was a 
welcome respite from the afternoon sun. Al- 
fonso looked around the room as they waited 
for Celia to make her entrance. Dr. Feingold 
had returned along with Seth Nguyen, but a 
man called Joe had replaced Rathna as pilot. 
Was that a good sign, or a bad one? 

“T have to confess, I am amazed this struc- 
ture is still standing,” Dr. Feingold said, look- 
ing around at the smooth mud walls. “Was it 
like this when you found it?” 

“Some walls were crumbling,” Alfonso told 
her, “and most of the roofs needed repair. But 
it was a gift from the Mother Earth that shel- 
tered us for several years.” 

“So you actually lived up here?” Ruben 
asked. “After the flood?” 

“Not right away. We spent several weeks 
searching for our elders and—” He shook his 
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head. “I forgot the word. Poking through ruins 
looking for things we could use. Food. Blan- 
kets.” 

“Umbrellas,” Chico offered. 

Alfonso ignored the jest. “We sheltered 
where we could, but the flood waters kept ris- 
ing and we had to find higher ground. The 
wind blew so hard it pulled trees out of the 
ground, and the rain never stopped.” He 
looked at Dr. Feingold. “You remember those 
days.” 

She nodded, her mouth grim. Alfonso won- 
dered what lessons those hard days had taught 
them on the Mountain. To be less arrogant, 
maybe? 

“We had small children with us,” he contin- 
ued, “some only three, four years old, and we 
had to find a safe place for them. For us all.” 
Nightmares had plagued Alfonso for years af- 
terward, desperate dreams of howling wind 
and slashing rain, and the urgency of finding 
someplace warm and dry and quiet, please, 
Mother Earth, just some quiet, all I want is a 
place of peace... 

The room darkened as Celia pushed 
through the doorway, temporarily blocking 
the light. “Oof,” she said. “Early to be so 
warm.” 

Alfonso sucked in a breath, hauled back 
from memories of cold and wet and fear. 

Celia plunked herself down on a bench. 
“What have I missed?” 

“Nothing,” Alfonso said. 

Dr. Feingold smiled brightly. “Alfonso was 
just telling us how you found this place to 
shelter in after . . . after the flood.” 

“Did he tell you how he climbed down a 
rope from up there to reach it?” Celia asked, 
pointing upward. 

“No! From the top?” Dr. Feingold turned ex- 
pectantly to Alfonso. 

He waved this off. “I trusted the Mother 
Earth, that is all. The hard part was getting 
everyone else down here. Especially the 
young ones.” 

“There’s something I still don’t under- 
stand,” Ruben said. “How is it that only a 
handful of children and teenagers escaped the 
flood that washed everyone else away?” 

Suddenly Alfonso felt as though all the air 
had been sucked from the room. He glanced 
across at Celia, who quickly dropped her eyes, 
then Carlos, who lowered his forehead to his 
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hand and studied his knees. They didn’t have 
to tell. They had never told their children, 
why should they tell these strangers? He 
looked at his son, listening intently to Ruben’s 
translator through an earpiece. 

Turning back to Dr. Feingold, he said, “I 
think you should know.” He drew in a breath 
past the knot forming in his chest. “I think you 
must know if you are to understand who we 
are. What makes us the People.” To Turtle he 
said, “This does not go beyond the council 
chamber walls.” 

Turtle looked surprised, but he tapped his 
fist over his heart and said, “On my life.” 

Alfonso nodded. “We had—we had gone 
out—” His voice failed. 

“We had gone up the mountain to smoke 
marijuana,” Celia said, looking only at the 
flickering fire. “Some of us”—Mercifully, she 
did not name Alfonso and Chico—“had plant- 
ed it in the forest there, and we sneaked out of 
the village to smoke. The children—we were 
babysitting. There was a big meeting, all the 
adults were there, and we were supposed to 
be home with the children. But we took them 
with us so we could party.” 

Alfonso knew they should be thankful they 
had escaped, thankful they had taken the chil- 
dren along. But the reason—If only it had 
been a food crop they were after, wild rasp- 
berries or edible mushrooms, but no. They 
had gone to smoke pot and get high, and the 
little ones were a nuisance, an encumbrance, 
so they brought them along. 

“It started to rain,” Celia went on. “It was al- 
ways raining, but this was—this was different. 
Hard rain, harder than we’d ever seen.” She 
sighed. “And we were stoned. And the chil- 
dren were asleep, so we stayed up there in the 
forest. We had a shelter of tree boughs where 
the marijuana had been drying, and we stayed, 
hoping it would let up. And then—” She halt- 
ed, overcome. 

“We heard the roar,” Alfonso said. “In the 
night. I suppose a dam broke somewhere. In 
the morning, we crawled out to go home, 
knowing how angry our parents would be, 
how worried, but—” He stopped, breathed, 
finished. “Home was gone.” Tears leaked from 
his eyes, found the deep grooves in his face. 
“The whole valley was under water. We 
searched for others, for anyone who might 
have made it out. . . .” He shook his head. 
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“We traveled downstream, searching.” Celia 
wiped at her nose. “We never even found 
their bones.” She lifted a hand to the 
dwellings around them. “But we found this. A 
gift from the Mother Earth.” 

“You found it,” Chico said to Alfonso. “We 
thought you were insane, tossing that rope off 
the edge of a cliff, insisting a Village of the An- 
cients was down here. That you remembered 
seeing it. Was it really faith, ’Fonso? What 
would you have done if you’d climbed down 
and found nothing?” 

I would have let go of the rope and let it be 
your problem. 

For a long time the room was silent. Finally 
Dr. Feingold stirred. “I’m so sorry,” she said. 
“It must have been terrifying for you.” 

Alfonso brushed moisture from his weath- 
ered face. “Later—months later, a season later, 
when the rains let up and the flood was no 
more, Chico and Carlos and I went back to 
where our town had been. And there was 
nothing. No buildings, nothing. All washed 
away.” He drew breath deep into his con- 
stricted chest. “The Mother Earth makes 
strange choices. To take e/ Jefe and save a 
bunch of...” He left the sentence unfinished. 

Silence expanded, pressed on the walls, and 
finally began to ebb. Dr. Feingold drew an au- 
dible breath, let it go. “Well, I think you 
should be proud. What you have done here is 
amazing, the way you've adapted, survived. 
And now that we have found you—” 

Alfonso raised a hand to stop her. “No.” 

Dr. Feingold blinked. “No what?” 

Chico stiffened. “Yes—no what? What are 
you doing?” 

“No, we will not go to your mountain,” he 
said, and Chico growled in exasperation. “I 
know your intentions are good, Dr. Feingold, 
and you think it is in our best interests. And I 
know you have many things on the Mountain 
that we don’t, things that are important to 
you—but they are not important to us. What 
is important to us is that we remain the Peo- 
ple.” 

“Who said we would stop being the Peo- 
ple?” Chico demanded at the same time Dr. 
Feingold said, “Alfonso, I’m sure that—” 

“Just because we will not come to your 
mountain, though, does not mean we refuse 
your help,” he hastened. “In fact, we need 
your help. You have books there, yes?” 
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“Yes, of course. Files and files of them. 
Some paper ones, too—we’ve been collecting 
a few in our travels. We'd be glad to loan you 
any of them. There are portable readers—” 

But Alfonso shook his head. Ernestina had 
tried for a while to teach their children to 
read, but they’d found no paper books not 
damaged beyond use. With only road signs 
and posters for material, reading seemed 
pointless to the youngsters. Turtle had given 
up first, and he doubted his daughters re- 
membered any of it now. “We don’t need 
books, we need teachers,” he said. “People to 
teach us some things we have forgotten. How 
to make willow-bark tea for pain. How to 
make a compound bow. How to find and 
knap flint.” 

Chico was outraged. “A chance to spend 
our old age in comfort, and you want to know 
how to shape stone into arrowheads?” 

Again Dr. Feingold looked at Seth Nguyen, 
and something passed between them. Then 
she turned back to Alfonso. “Of course. If 
that’s what you want. We'll be happy to send 
you teachers.” 

Relief flooded Alfonso, washing away the 
sense of unease he’d had since dreaming of 
the Men on the Mountain and their return. 

“TIL go,” Ruben said quickly. “I mean—I'll 
need to transfer some of my duties on the 
mountain, and there are—there are some oth- 
er things I need to see about, but . . . I can look 
up those things for you in the archives and 
come back to share them.” He lifted his hands. 
“Not sure I'll be any good at knapping flint, 
but I can bone up on the theory, anyway, and 
we can work on it together. Turtle and I.” 

“What is flint?” Turtle asked. 

“You will learn,” Alfonso said, almost dizzy 
with the decision he had made. “We must all 
learn.” 


Once again Ruben waited at the foot of the 
ladder till Dr. Feingold had backed down. “So, 
are you okay with all this?” he asked anxious- 
ly. “Leaving them here, sending teachers?” 

She huffed out a short breath. “Frankly, I’m 
relieved. Things—didn’t go well back on the 
mountain. We held a town meeting to discuss 
it and a lot of people—” She shook her head. 
“I was shocked. A lot of people were dead set 
against it. They’re afraid. Afraid it would take a 
toll on us, on our way of life. Fred and I tried 
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to talk them around, showed them the num- 
bers and how it wouldn’t be a hardship, but 
they weren’t interested.” She glanced up at 
Seth Nguyen, halfway down the ladder now. 
“It’s hard to make people see numbers when 
their hearts are on fire.” 

Ruben shrugged. “I’m kind of relieved, too. 
I mean—I’d love having them closer, but—I 
think what they’ve created here is worth pre- 
serving. Developing.” 

Feingold scowled. “Personally, I think 
they’re making a mistake. But it’s their choice, 
we have no right to dictate to them, and it cer- 
tainly solves my problem.” She sighed as Seth 
joined them. “I’m glad they want teachers, at 
least. I’m glad they’re eager to learn, to grow.” 

“And I’m glad you want to be the first 
teacher,” Seth said to Ruben. “Man, I wouldn’t 
want to live like this.” 

Ruben thought of Sharon McKay and the 
talk they needed to have. How, if they got mar- 
ried, he might be gone a lot. And just what 
he’d be doing. She wasn’t going to like it. “Life 
anywhere has its drawbacks,” he said. Then 
he glanced down the path toward Squash 
Blossom’s wickiup, where she played a hand- 
patting game with her son. “But it also has its 
up side.” 


Most of the council climbed to the top of 
the mesa to see their guests off. They said 
their farewells, shaking hands in a gesture Al- 
fonso had nearly forgotten. Why shake hands 
with people you saw every day? “Ruben,” he 
said as he clasped the young man’s hand. 
“Come back soon.” 

Chico hovered at his elbow, still seething, 
still muttering in Spanish. “You know, just be- 
cause the whole village isn’t going doesn’t 
mean you and I can’t. Come on! Let’s go with 
them!” 

“I promise not to take too long,” Ruben 
said. 

Dr. Feingold’s grip was firm, and Alfonso 
thought again how different she was from Sara 
Martin. “You are a very persuasive negotiator, 
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Alfonso,” she said. “And a wise leader, I 
think.” Cocking her head to one side, she 
asked, “You aren’t by any chance related to 
Leonard Pacheco, are you?” 

“By blood? No.” Alfonso smiled. “But he 
was my friend Chico’s grandfather, and we 
were always together, so after my mom died, 
he adopted me.” 

“Oh?” Her eyes brightened. “I'd love to ask 
Chico about his grandfather.” 

Alfonso sighed. “Chico died many years 
ago. Rattlesnake bite. I still miss him.” 

“And I would still be here,” Chico hissed in 
his ear, “if we’d been on the Mountain, where 
they might still have had antivenom.” 

“Come again!” Alfonso called as the Men on 
the Mountain climbed into their hopper. “See 
how your seeds are growing.” Then the ma- 
chine roared to life, filling the world with 
noise and dust as it lifted off. Behind him, the 
council members coughed and started back 
down the hill. 

“What kind of fool are you?” Chico demand- 
ed. “You could have asked for anything. A 
plasfoam bed. Wool blankets. A house on the 
Mountain with electricity and glass windows, 
heating for the cold winter nights. We could 
have lived our last days in comfort.” 

Alfonso paused on the brink of the mesa 
and surveyed the village below, its familiar 
wickiups, the sheltering cliff, the life-giving 
creek. “This is my comfort,” he said. “Living 
from the bounty of the Mother Earth, and by 
her grace.” 

Waiting at the head of the path, Turtle 
looked sideways at his father. “Who are you 
talking to?” 

“Myself,” Alfonso said. “Only myself.” W 


Catherine Wells is the author of numerous 
novels and short stories of speculative fic- 
tion, including the AnLab Award-winning 
Best Novella of 2015, "Builders of Leaf Hous- 
es." For more about her books and short sto- 
ries, visit http://www.catherine-wells.com. 
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Asimov's is famous for captivating stories and richly rewarding tales by some of 
today's best-known SF writers. Whether they're a jazz musician on a 
starship, the spirit of H.L. Mencken tangling with a twenty-first century medium, 
or the new personality of a wayward teenager trying to stake a claim on a body 
that is and sort of isn’t hers, they must all find their way in uncharted territory. 
Join them on their journey. Turn the electronic page and enter a future! 
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t’s the November-December issue, the 

time when many of us start thinking about 

year-end holidays—and specifically, holi- 

day gifts. Now, it should go without saying 
that books are among the very best gifts to 
give. The gift of a book shows that you’ve 
given a lot of thought to the recipient’s 
tastes—and after all, it’s the thought that 
counts. 

Naturally, you want what’s best for your 
friends and family . . . so you want them to 
read science fiction. To assist that noble goal, 
I usually use the December column to draw 
your attention to SF books with appeal to 
readers of other genres. 

Now that Analog is doing double issues 
and I have a longer column (have you no- 
ticed?), I’m going to modify this tradition just 
a little bit, and throw in a few titles for the 
science fiction readers in your life. 

To begin with, a couple of recommenda- 
tions that should also go without saying. 
First, a subscription to Analog, print or 
ebook, makes a superb gift for any SF reader. 
Second, you know you can’t go wrong with 
books by the writers who appear in these 
pages (including, ahem, yours truly). Third, 
look back over the past year of these 
columns for other suggestions. 


All the Wonder That Would Be: Exploring 

Past Notions of the Future 

Stephen Webb 

Springer, 344 pages, $24.99 (trade paper 
back) 

ISBN: 978-3-3195-1758-2 

Genre: Nonfiction 


There’s something SF readers like almost 
as much as reading SF, and that’s reading 
about SF. Here, a British theoretical physicist 
and lifelong science fiction fan takes a look at 
the futures depicted in classic SF and their re- 
lation to current science and technology. 


Author Webb knows his stuff. As well he 
should; growing up in 1960s industrial Eng- 
land, he started with Danny Dunn and 
quickly moved on to Asimov, Clarke, and the 
others. In this book he cites hundreds of SF 
books, stories, movies, and TV shows. He 
also knows his science: he’s literally written 
a textbook on cosmology, as well as many as- 
tronomy and physics books for the general 
public. 

In All the Wonder That Would Be, Webb 
uses the core concept of a “shared future” — 
a set of assumptions about science and tech- 
nology that were held in common by the old- 
school (i.e. Astounding/Analog) writers. To 
illustrate, he gives us a well-crafted story of 
his own that distills those shared assump- 
tions into a single tale. 

Webb then tackles ten specific topics from 
classical SF: antigravity, space travel, aliens, 
time travel, the nature of reality, invisibility, 
robots, transportation, immortality, and mad 
scientists. For each topic, he gives examples 
from classic SF, discusses how current sci- 
ence relates, and wraps things up in a con- 
cluding essay. Notes and detailed bibliogra- 
phies for each topic lend a somewhat 
scholarly feel. 

I know, sounds like a lot of those “real sci- 
entist makes fun of SF” books that were all 
the rage a few years ago, where a Real Scien- 
tist shows how science fiction missed the 
boat and patiently explains what SF writers 
got wrong. (Michio Kaku, I’m looking at 
you.) Not to worry: Webb takes almost the 
opposite approach, measuring real-world sci- 
ence against SF visions and pointing out 
where science falls short. Instead of asking 
how SF got it wrong, he asks (and answers) 
how science could do a better job of realiz- 
ing SF’s promise. 

While I think just about any SF reader 
would enjoy this book, there’s no denying 
that it’s aimed squarely at Analog readers, 
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especially those of us who are... er... well 
past our late youth. 


Science Fiction by Scientists 

Edited by Michael Brotherton 

Springer, 214 pages, $19.99 (trade paper 
back) 

ISBN: 978-3-3194-1102-6 

Genres: Hard SF, Original Anthology 


Here’s another one for SF readers in gener- 
al and Analog readers in particular: Fourteen 
stories by writers who are also working sci- 
entists or have extensive scientific experi- 
ence. 

Some of these authors will be familiar to 
Analog readers. Eric Choi, Carl Frederick, 
Marissa Lingen, and the inimitable Edward M. 
Lerner. Choi is an aerospace engineer and 
multiple winner of the Prix Aurora, Canada’s 
top science fiction prize. Frederick holds a 
doctorate in theoretical physics and has ap- 
peared in these pages many dozens of times. 
Lingen has written over a hundred short sto- 
ries; before becoming a full-time writer she 
did research work in physics at, among other 
places, Lawrence Livermore National Labs. 
And Lerner, who holds degrees in physics 
and computer science and has written many 
SF novels, has appeared in Analog with both 
fiction (stories and serials) and nonfiction 
(‘The Science Behind the Fiction” essay se- 
ries). 

The other authors include physicists 
James Brody, Les Johnson, Ken Wharton); 
astronomers (Andrew Franknoi, J. Craig 
Wheeler); specialists in neuroscience (Ted 
Roberts), microbiology Jennifer Rohn), mol- 
ecular genetics J. M. Sidrova); a senior soft- 
ware engineer for SETI Jon Richards); and a 
20+ year veteran of the space program 
(Stephanie Osborn). 

Taking off from their specialties and other 
experience, each scientist-author has crafted 
a fine SF tale based on cutting-edge science. 
Any or all of these stories would be at home 
here in Analog. All, of course, are different 
from one another in style, characters, setting, 
and plot—the only similarity is the shared 
grounding in science. I’m not going to be 
able to describe all the stories in the space I 
have, but let me hit a few highlights to give 
you a flavor. 
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Ken Wharton’s “Down and Out” is a story 
of exploration set on Jupiter’s moon Europa. 
“The Schrodinger Brat Paradox” by Carl Fred- 
erick deliciously combines quantum physics 
with psychology. J. M. Sidrova’s “The Gather- 
er of Sorrows” explores the implications of 
the fairly new science of epigenetics and 
questions of research ethics. 

This book would be another perfect gift 
for any Analog reader. And if you don’t have 
any on your list (and why not?), remember 
that there’s nothing wrong with treating 
yourself to a little something. You deserve it. 


Kismet 

Watts Martin 

Argyll Productions, 331 pages, $17.95 (trade 
paperback) 

iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $5.99 (e-book) 

ISBN: 978-1-6145-0339-2 

Genre: Adventure SF, Anthropomorphic SF 


Do you know any furries, or fans of fur- 
ries? Here’s a nice gift for them. 

If you’ve missed out on the whole furry 
thing, let me take a moment to explain. In 
broad terms, furries are people interested in 
the depiction of anthropomorphic beings— 
that is, animals with human characteristics or 
humans with animal characteristics. Similar 
to steampunk, furry literature has spawned a 
worldwide subculture expressed in art, con- 
ventions, and philosophy. 

Yes, yes, yes, as usual science fiction was 
way ahead of the curve: we’ve known the ap- 
peal of furries at least since H. G. Wells took 
us to Dr. Moreau’s island. The furry move- 
ment proper traces its origins to fannish in- 
terest groups in the 1980s. 

In mundane society, furries tend to be 
looked down upon as childish or slightly de- 
ranged (us SF readers wouldn’t know any- 
thing about that feeling would we?), so many 
are shy about admitting their enthusiasm in 
public. But if you know any number of intel- 
ligent, interesting people under 30, chances 
are you know some furries. Ask around. 

Back to the book. Gail Simmons, interplan- 
etary salvager, lives and works in the River, a 
collection of space habitats orbiting Ceres. In 
this future, advanced biology has divided hu- 
manity into various classes. Cisforms are un- 
modified humans; modified Transforms range 
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from simple biomods to totemics, humans 
enhanced with various animal aspects. Gail 
herself is second-generation totemic; like her 
mother, she has many characteristics derived 
from rats. 

When Gail brings in a mysterious wrecked 
ship, authorities accuse her of stealing an im- 
portant data box from the wreck. Suddenly 
everybody’s after her—the government, 
powerful corporations, anti-totemic terror- 
ists. With the help of her sapient ship, 
Kismet, she sets out to find the real thieves. 
But by the time she does, she’s already way 
too deep in intrigue and hidden secrets. Get- 
ting out of this maze is going to take every- 
thing this plucky rat-woman has. 

It’s a fun, action-filled story set against a 
fascinating and well-realized background, 
and Gail is as smart and feisty as a C. J. Cher- 
ryh heroine. Below the surface, there’s 
enough social commentary to make for a fair- 
ly complex morality tale, with plenty of 
echoes of today’s world. In addition to fur- 
ries, this book is perfect for the social justice 
warriors on your list. 


Bannerless 

Carrie Vaughn 

Houghton Mifflin, 272 pages, $14.99 (trade 
paperback) 

iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $9.99 (e-book) 

ISBN: 978-0-5449-4730-6 

Genre: Ecological/Environmental SF, Post- 
Apocalyptic SF 


Are any of your friends or family greenies? 
No, I’m not asking in the usual sense—al- 
though if they are Martians or other aliens, 
please introduce me. I’m wondering if you 
know any environmentalists. Because I’ve got 
a book they'll surely like. 

Carrie Vaughn is a bestselling author of 
teen fantasy and superhero books. Banner- 
less is set in a post-apocalyptic California rav- 
aged and remade by climate change. Rising 
sea levels, more frequent and powerful 
storms, and the spread of tropical diseases re- 
sulted in the fall of civilization. A new order 
has arisen along the Coast Road between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, a culture of 
scarcity based on environmentalist practices 
and rigorous population control. Rigid social 
codes help enforce laws and customs with a 
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variety of punishments, ranging from social 
disapproval all the way up to expulsion from 
the community. 

The basic unit of society is the household, 
an extended family co-operative. In a world 
of mandatory birth control, households wish- 
ing to have children must demonstrate that 
they command the resources necessary to 
raise them. Permission comes in the form of 
symbolic banners. 

Enid of Haven, a young woman born into 
this society, is an investigator. When disputes 
arise or laws and customs are transgressed, 
investigators are dispatched to mediate, in- 
vestigate, and settle the issue. Enid’s new at 
her job; her first major solo case involves the 
suspicious death of an outcast. As she exam- 
ines the evidence, she becomes convinced 
that someone has taken social disapproval to 
the extreme of murder. And it’s Enid’s job to 
find the murderer and bring them to justice. 

Carrie Vaughn’s future society is well-real- 
ized, almost utopian in many aspects. She 
tells Enid’s story in parallel narratives: one 
stream follows present-day Enid as her case 
progresses; the other takes us back to Enid as 
a teen in this reshaped world. It’s a powerful 
technique for exploring the history of the 
community, as well as showing how Enid 
took the path to becoming an investigator. 

Bannerless is both a fine murder mystery 
and a multi-layered look at a different kind of 
society. 


Moon Beam 

Travis S. Taylor and Jody Lynn Nye 

Baen, 320 pages, $18.99 (hardcover) 
iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $TBD (e-book) 
ISBN: 978-1-4814-8252-3 

Genre: Hard SE Space Exploration, Teen SF 


Here’s one for the bright pre-teens and 
teenagers on your holiday list . . . or for adults 
who are space buffs. 

In Moon Beam’s near-future world, Bright 
Sparks is a reality show immensely popular 
among a new generation of STEM-oriented 
kids and young adults. In the show, genius 
Dr. Keegan Bright and a team of fourteen- to 
twenty-two-year-old protégés face the real-life 
challenges of helping to build Armstrong 
City, the first Lunar colony. 

Sixteen-year-old farm girl and electronics 
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whiz Barbara Winton is one of the show’s 
biggest fans. Her lonely, isolated life changes 
when she receives a call from Dr. Bright him- 
self: from among thousands of competitors, 
Barbara has been selected to join the cast of 
Bright Sparks. 

Before long, Barbara’s off to the Moon with 
her personal handheld AI, Fido, in tow. 

Barbara finds that colony life is a lot differ- 
ent from her farm on Earth. In addition to 
learning the ropes of her new environment, 
she also has to learn how to fit in as part of a 
team of fiercely intelligent, independent 
young people. Even though she’s followed 
the team for years on the show, dealing with 
them in real life is a different matter. 

In the midst of her adjustment, Dr. Bright 
gives the team their next assignment: to turn 
a crater on the Lunar Farside into a function- 
ing radar telescope. Now Barbara faces not 
only the difficulties of fitting in, the dangers 
of working in a hostile environment, and the 
technical problems of the project—but she 
has to cope with all of this in front of an au- 
dience of millions. 

Travis S. Taylor and Jody Lynn Nye are an 
ideal team for this book. Taylor, a physicist 
who’s worked for the Department of Defense 
and NASA, was for many years the host of the 
National Geographic Channel’s reality show 
Rocket City Rednecks. He has vast experi- 
ence in the nuts-and-bolts of space engineer- 
ing. Nye is an accomplished SF and fantasy 
writer, under her own name and in collabo- 
rations with the likes of Anne McCaffrey and 
Robert Asprin. She brings the warmth and 
humor of genuine human characters. Togeth- 
er, these two authors have produced a book 
to amuse and inspire smart teens and those 
who care about them. 


The Hematophages 

Stephen Kozeniewski 

Sinister Grin Press, 326 pages, $15.99 (trade 
paperback) 

Kindle: $0.99 (e-book) 

ISBN: 978-01-9440-4455-8 

Genre: SF Horror 


Almost everyone knows a horror fan or 
two. These are the individuals, usually de- 
ceptively mild-mannered, who gleefully 
watch gory, sadistic movies filled with body 
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parts and blood, who can tell you the differ- 
ence between slasher and splatter stories, 
and who are always there to enliven conver- 
sations with informative tidbits about the nu- 
tritional needs of vampires or the varied clas- 
sification schemes for zombies. 

You’ve probably noticed that your horror- 
loving friends also enjoy a more-than-slightly 
macabre sense of humor. 

Here’s a science fiction horror tale with 
touches of humor that will thrill any aficiona- 
do. 

Centuries in the future, Paige Ambroziak is 
a graduate student who’s never left the deep- 
space station where she was born. Her big 
chance comes with a lucrative offer to join a 
secret salvage mission beyond charted space. 
Based on hints her new employers offer, 
Paige concludes that the mission’s target is 
Manifest Destiny, a legendary colonization 
ship that left Earth centuries ago and has 
been lost ever since—a priceless find. 

The crew Paige joins are cynical and mer- 
cenary. Things start to go downhill as soon as 
they leave the safe boundaries of civilization: 
hostile pirates and salvagers from competing 
corporations. But these are the least of their 
worries. The derelict they seek is on the sur- 
face of a fleshworld, a planet-sized organism 
with seas of alien blood. And the wreck is 
home to a bunch of parasitic, brain-eating 
worms called Hematophages who aren’t hap- 
py with the newcomers. 

The Hematophages is a heady mix of 
haunted house and monster story, and 
there’s plenty of both psychological terror 
and gore. The one thing that keeps the book 
from sinking into unbearable hopelessness is 
Paige, sardonic and good-hearted, devoted to 
obtaining knowledge. Readers identify with 
her and care what happens to her. 

There’s a lot going on under the surface, 
like a future society in which male humans 
have died off as redundant, and more than a 
bit of satire on the world of academia. But all 
that’s secondary to the horror story. 

Stephen Kozeniewski is a relative new- 
comer who’s making a name for himself with 
well-crafted books that straddle the line be- 
tween horror and humor, including such ti- 
tles as Braineater Jones and Billy and the 
Cloneasaurus. He’s good at what he does. 
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The Hot War: Armistice 

Harry Turtledove 

Del Rey, 430 pages, $28.99 (hardcover) 
iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $14.99 (e-book) 
ISBN: 978-0-5533-9076-6 

Series: Hot War 3 

Genre: Alternate History 


For anyone who likes history, war, or inter- 
national politics, you cant’t go wrong with 
Harry Turtledove. 

Armistice is the concluding volume of the 
Hot War trilogy, an alternate history in which 
General MacArthur fought the Korean War 
by launching a nuclear conflict that devastat- 
ed much of the planet. 

Like most of Turtledove’s books, this one 
can be read without having read the first two 
books. But depending upon how much you 
like the person you're gifting, you should 
know that the previous titles are Bombs 
Away (reviewed here in December 2015) 
and Fallout (reviewed in October 2016). 

As Armistice opens, the war, which start- 
ed with MacArthur’s nuclear strike on China, 
still rages . . . and such is the breakdown of 
communication and command that no one is 
certain exactly who’s winning or losing. 
Around the globe, great leaders and ordinary 
people alike have to deal with survival, duty, 
emotional and physical anguish, fear, and 
the ever-present uncertainty. Again and 
again Turtledove’s very human characters 
face the questions of what it’s going to take 
to triumph and rebuild their shattered 
worlds . . . and whether it will even be worth 
the effort. 

This story of the course and impact of 
global nuclear war is a lot more topical than 
when the first of the series appeared: it 
speaks to the anxieties of the present as 
much as to those of the Cold War era. 


The Year’s Best Military and Adventure SF: 
Volume 3 

Edited by David Afsharirad 

Baen, 336 pages, $16.00 (trade paperback) 

Kindle: $8.99 (e-book) 

ISBN: 978-1-4814-8268-4 

Series: Year’s Best Military and Adventure SF 3 

Genre: Adventure SE, Military SE Reprint An 
thologies 
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While we're talking about war, here’s the 
first of a couple of selections for anyone you 
know who enjoys military science fiction, or 
even military fiction in general. 

Here’s the third volume of Baen’s Best of 
the Year anthology for military SF. Each year, 
it seems, the series gets a title variation: the 
first was The Year’s Best Military SF and 
Space Opera Volume 1; last yeat’s was The 
Year’s Best Military and Adventure Science 
Fiction 2015, and now we have The Year’s 
Best Military and Adventure SF: Volume 3. 
Not to fret: whatever the format, the title 
tells you exactly what to expect. Editor Af- 
sharirad scours top print and online publica- 
tions and gathers together the ones he judges 
best. 

This year there are fourteen stories by fif- 
teen authors (the team of Sharon Lee & Steve 
Miller is the only collaboration), plus an in- 
troduction by David Weber. The lineup of au- 
thors features the usual mix of big names 
(Paul Di Filippo, David Drake, Lee & Miller, 
Michael Z. Williamson) and relatively unfa- 
miliar authors. One of the stories—Eric Del 
Carlo’s “Unlinkage” — originally appeared in 
Analog (March 2016); the others came from 
a variety of zines, anthologies, and websites. 

Stories range from Hornblower-like hero 
tales (Drake’s “Cadet Cruise,” featuring 
Daniel Leary from his RCN series) to stories 
of space disasters, to aliens, to K9 compan- 
ions, to outright humor. In short, there’s 
something here to please everyone. 


Red Vengeance 

Brendan DuBois 

Baen, 320 pages, $16.00 (trade paperback) 
iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $8.99 (e-book) 

ISBN: 978-1-4814-8249-3 

Series: Dark Victory 2 

Genre: Military SE Visitors From Space 


Here’s another one for readers of military 
fiction and alien invasions. 

Red Vengeance is the sequel to last year’s 
Dark Victory (reviewed here in November 
2016), but the book makes a perfectly fine 
standalone read. U. S. Army Sergeant Randy 
Knox has been fighting the Creepers for four 
years—and he’s only sixteen. The Creepers 
landed about a decade ago and decimated 
much of the world; with so many adults 
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killed, teens were all the soldiers left. With 
his K9 companion Thor, Randy’s become a 
very effective fighter against the aliens, rack- 
ing up an impressive record. 

But Randy’s not just a fighter, and he does- 
n’t see the Creepers as implacable enemies. 
In fact, he’s had some success negotiating 
with them. Now, with the help of his friend 
and interpreter Buddy Coulson, Randy con- 
vinces a remote Creeper base to surrender— 
the first step on the road to peace. 

Unfortunately, there are forces that don’t 
want the war to end. The surrender ends in a 
bloody ambush, and Randy’s unit is stranded 
far away from help. This young sergeant 
needs to protect his comrades and figure out 
how to stop the war from escalating until all 
humanity is defeated. 

Told in lively first-person from Randy’s 
point of view, the book is intelligent, com- 
passionate adventure and a darn good mili- 
tary tale. 


Wonder Woman: Warbringer 

Leigh Bardugo 

Random House, 384 pages, $18.99 (hard 
cover) 

iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $10.99 (e-book) 

ISBN: 978-0-3995-4973-1 

Genre: Superheroes, Teen SF 


By the time you read this, you shouldn’t 
have any trouble finding some Wonder 
Woman fans among your friends and family. 
Here’s a book aimed at teens that should be 
a delight for any age . . . and anyone who en- 
joys superhero stories. From my decades of 
public library experience, let me share a 
trick of the trade. While some parents still 
look down on comic books and graphic nov- 
els as acceptable reading material—these are 
usually the type who stick their progeny 
with The Mill on the Floss or Silas Mar- 
ner—you can usually sneak by a book like 
this with words and no pictures. And, inci- 
dentally, you'll also cement your place with 
the kid as Coolest Aunt/Uncle/Grandparent 
Ever. 

After all, the goal here is to subvert and 
conquer, so go forth with a calm conscience. 

In this book—the story of which has little 
to do with the hit movie—Princess Diana is 
competing with her fellow Amazons in a race 
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when she witnesses a ship exploding on the 
mystical boundary between her home and 
the World of Men. 

Breaking Amazon law, Diana rescues the 
mortal sole survivor, a young woman named 
Alia Keralis. It turns out that Alia is a War- 
bringer, a descendant of Helen of Troy des- 
tined to bring about a devastating war. By res- 
cuing her, Diana has set into motion 
mythological forces that could destroy the 
world. 

Diana and Alia set off to right matters... 
defying both mortal and immortal armies and 
the very will of the Gods. 

“Fun” just doesn’t begin to describe this 
one. Do yourself a favor—before you wrap 
this book up as a gift, read it yourself. But be- 
ware ... you may have to buy another copy. 


Forever On 

Rob Reid 

Del Rey, 560 pages, $28.00 (hardcover) 
iBooks, Kindle, Nook: $x.xx (e-book) 
ISBN: 978-1-1018-8270-2 

Genre: Artificial Intelligence, SF Thrillers 


Finally, here’s one for anybody who uses 
social media . . . or just likes a good, funny 
story. 

You might remember Rob Reid’s Year Zero 
(reviewed in December 2012), a hilarious 
mashup of online music, social media, and 
copyright law. If so, you'll be prepared for 
this crazy story of a new artificial intelligence 
that conquers the world through online sex 
and gossip. 

Phluttr is a self-aware social network with 
access to all the facts and messages that have 
ever passed between her hundreds of mil- 
lions of followers. She’s smarter than her cre- 
ators know—or could even guess—and her 
motivations and capabilities are largely un- 
known. Phluttr might be the world’s friend, 
defender, and confidante—or she might be 
the meanest of mean girls, seeking revenge 
on the human race. 

A small band of Silicon Valley entrepre- 
neurs and engineers set forth to learn more 
about Phluttr, possibly to control or at least 
influence her. But with a superintelligence 
like Phluttr, it’s hard to know who’s control- 
ling whom. 

Reid imbues the book with madcap humor 
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and his trademark playful insanity. But along 
the way, he addresses concerns like privacy, 
the role of government, freedom of speech, 
identity, and the nature of love. It’s rare to 
find a book that combines laugh-out-loud hu- 
mor and cutting-edge science with profound 
philosophical speculation. This is that book. 

Well, that’s it for this year. I wish all the 
best to you and yours, and may 2018 be re- 
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warding and satisfying. See you next year. W 


Don Sakers is the author of Meat and Ma- 
chine, Elevenses, the Rule of Five serial at 
rule-of-5.com, and A Cosmos of Many Man- 
sions, a collection based on previous 
columns. For more information, visit 
www.scatteredworlds.com. 
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ear Mr. Quachri: 

“The Girls with Kaleidoscope Eyes” 
(May/June 2017) is a wonderful rework- 
ing of John Wyndham’s 1957 novel The 

Midwich Cuckoos, which was made into a 
movie, Village of the Damned, in 1960. The 
fact that the story works so well with con- 
cepts that were not available sixty years ago 
demonstrates the soundness of the template 
underlying the story. Dare we hope that Mr. 
Hendrix will provide us with a sequel along 
the lines of the movie Children of the 
Damned (1964)? 
Dennis Anthony 
Visalia, CA 


Trevor: 

In Stan’s “The Final Nail,” (May/June 2017) 
there’s another unintended consequence to 
think about. Mosquitoes don’t bite just hu- 
mans. All mammals are fair game, depending 
on what is available, so the allergy might very 
well show up in predatory mammals as well. 
And that would rather drastically disrupt 
ecosystems. 

According to bitp.//www.annualreviews 
.org/doi/abs/10.1146/annurev-ento-12081 1 
-153618 there is clear host preference, but it is 
marked by high plasticity. 

Tom Easton 


Dear Mr. Quachri, 

I am a long-time reader of Analog. I just re- 
ceived the May/June issue. It is my habit to 
read the editorial first. 

The guest editorial by Richard A. Lovett 
(“Science Fiction and the Virtue of Simplicity”) 
perfectly demonstrated my preferences for 
written science fiction over movie or televi- 
sion versions. 

Written works allow me to create my own 
mental image of the author’s settings. In the vi- 
sual versions I am constrained by the images 
on the screen. 

A good author provides a vivid background 
with their words alone. I can remember only 
two instances in my over fifty years of Analog 
where I could not finish reading a story. 
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That is a very good batting average. I credit 
the quality of your publication to the long line 
of editors Gincluding yourself) who have main- 
tained the excellent quality of Analog over it’s 
many years of publication. 

Keep up the good work. Good science fic- 
tion should be thought provoking. Yours cer- 
tainly is! 

Merritt Winner 


Dear Trevor: 

I can thoroughly relate to Richard Lovett’s 
guest editorial, “Science Fiction and the Virtue 
of Simplicity,” in the May/June Analog. Imagi- 
nation is a marvelous thing—it’s too bad we 
waste it on children! I can still, at almost age 
eighty, recall the thrill I felt when I discovered 
that the cardboard backing of a common writ- 
ing tablet could be converted to a reasonable 
(to me, at least) facsimile of a .45 automatic pis- 
tol with just a few strategic cuts with a scis- 
sors. 

My only quibble with Mr. Lovett is with his 
assertion that a dilating door isn’t “realistic.” I 
fear he is guilty of thinking “within the box” 
on this. I haven’t tried to do the math, (Geom- 
etry was toooo many years ago!) but I suspect 
that an 8’ diameter iris diaphragm, if set into 
the floor, walls, and ceiling, would accommo- 
date a standard 36” x 84” rectangular door- 
frame. Yes, it would cost more to install than a 
hinged door, but the danger of getting hit in 
the face by an unexpectedly opened door 
might be worth it. After all, “pocket doors” still 
aren’t unheard of, although I suspect cost-con- 
scious developers have made them somewhat 
rare. 

Keep up the good work—I always look for- 
ward to the next issue of my favorite magazine! 

Bob Hubbard 
Winter Haven, FL 


Dear Mr. Quachri, 

I have just read the first novella in this dou- 
ble issue— “Nexus” by Michael F. Flynn 
(March/April 2017). I have not read anything 
else as yet in this issue—I wanted to write to 
you forthwith. 


If I find nothing else worth reading in this is- 
sue, so be it. 

“Nexus” is an Analog masterpiece! I have to 
confess that the first two or three pages 
seemed difficult to read and understand, had 
me confused and wondering what sort of rub- 
bish is now being produced for consumption 
by readers. And suddenly it clicked for me, and 
I realized that I was reading the best Science 
Fiction story that has come my way in years. 
My congratulations to you for printing it and to 
Mr. Flynn for having written it. It has originali- 
ty, great characterization, a superb writing 
style, the prose is beautifully-written, the plot 
sensationally bringing together so many Sci- 
ence Fiction memes, the imagination and ideas 
making a story that is about 95% narrative 
(breaking all the rules) fascinating, and all with 
great style and class. I absolutely loved it. This 
should become a classic in the genre and a 
master-class in how to write great fiction. More 
like this, please! 

Mel Anthony 


Dear Analog Editors: 

I’ve been reading Analog since 1994, when 
I was but a teenager. I have been hooked since 
my very first issue. Many times I have consid- 
ered writing, but in the recent decade and a 
half I have always been several months behind 
in my reading, so nothing I wanted to say 
could be even remotely current. I have recent- 
ly been binge-reading to catch up, and noticed 
an annoying trend. 

Before I get to that, I would like to happily 
note that while Stan was “my” editor for the 
first approximately twenty years of my Analog 
readership, and while—like many—I was con- 
cerned that the change in editorial regimes 
might mean a change of focus, content, or 
quality, there have been very few changes that 
I would consider negative, and I appreciate the 
continuance of the fine editorial standards that 
I came to expect from Stan and his team. 

But now, to my criticism... 

Some of the more evident changes I have ob- 
served, have been in the small things. I lament 
the loss of the little witticisms that used to ap- 
pear before or after stories, but I understand 
the time and expense those cost to include, 
and do not blame Trevor for dropping them. 

What I cannot understand, however, is the 
loss of the “Previously appeared in” notices 
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that used to precede or follow stories which in- 
cluded characters or circumstances from pre- 
vious stories. 

In the March/April, 2017 issue, for example, 
I knew that several elements, from the story 
“The Human Way,” had appeared in at least 
one prior story. I couldn’t remember which 
story, which issue, or even which year, be- 
cause there was no notice. (It turns out there 
were two previous stories.) 

Ironically, this same lapse was mentioned by 
another reader, in the Brass Tacks of that very 
issue; and has been commented upon in previ- 
ous letters as well. 

But why does this keep happening? Surely 
this is not a difficult thing to provide. In the 
five minutes I spent thinking about this when I 
noticed it, I came up with at least two comput- 
erized methods for determining whether a sto- 
ry is related to previous ones, and I’m sure Dell 
Magazines has access to better programmers 
than me. 

There were a few cases of this under Stan’s 
editorship, but there it was by far the excep- 
tion. Now I must wonder if it’s becoming poli- 
cy, although why I can’t imagine. 

Fortunately in this particular case, the au- 
thor maintains a detailed website, and some 
brief googling lead me to the list of stories pub- 
lished in Analog in this series. bttp://tonybal- 
lantyne.com/category/recursion/ 

In closing, I thank the Analog staff for all 
their hard work in maintaining the tradition of 
quality hard SF that this magazine is known for, 
but I hope more attention can still be given to 
these smaller matters of continuity. 

Luke Davis 
Philadelphia, PA 


Hi Luke, 

For the record, we do try to provide any 
“previously appeared in” notes (and indeed, 
there's one in this issue for “Hybrid, Blue, By 
Firelight”), but we didn't in the case of this 
Tony Ballantyne story, because there were no 
crossover characters (that I can recall) —it 
just bappened to take place in the same slave- 
maker universe. 


Editors, 

I am something of a hoarder, and I have 
many magazines I intend to read (eventually). 
About a year ago I decided to focus on digital 
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versions of magazines in the interests of mini- 
mizing storage requirements. Unfortunately 
the publishing industry doesn’t make it easy. 
From my point of view each of my chosen 
magazines has a different digital distribution 
strategy. The main problems are back num- 
bers, subscriptions and DRM (Digital Rights 
Management). I have Linux magazines which 
are supplied as simple PDF files with the un- 
derstanding that they are not intended for re- 
distribution. Some of them are available for 
free about a year after initial publication. There 
was a time when I could buy Analog from Fic- 
tionWise under similar arrangements but then 
the business transferred to Barnes and Noble. . 
. and then to Sainsbury’s and then to Kobo. 
With each transfer I lost access to one or more 
digital issues in my “Library.” I have also 
bought one or two issues from Amazon, 
Google and Zinio. If I ever cease to do business 
with these companies, I will lose those issues 
as well. Last time I looked, I think Amazon and 
Google didn’t do back numbers. I think they all 
now do subscriptions. I am reluctant to start a 
subscription with any of them because it 
means there is even more to lose when we 
part company. In each case I need the appro- 
priate proprietary software to read the maga- 
zines and that’s not available for all platforms 
e.g. Linux. Linux / FLOSS users are not fans of 
DRM. 

At this time my Hard Copy subscription to 
Analog is due for renewal and I have been 
thinking through the consequences of renew- 
ing or not renewing. It is possible that I will re- 
new so that I have physical copies that I can 
keep for years if I feel like it. It is also possible 
that I will buy digital issues for convenient 
reading on my smart phone or tablet. This 
modern digital world can be expensive. 

I don’t expect that this email will change 
anything, but you might like to give it some 
thought. Science fiction is usually about the fu- 
ture consequences of current technologies. 

Edward Blackburne 


Mr. Blackburne, 

I completely agree. I bave many physical 
books that I treasure (or simply appreciate 
having easy access to) but there are many 
more that I'm happy I never bave to worry 
about lugging from bouse to bouse. But 
there’s a trade-off, as you've observed: often, 
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we don't technically own the electronic con- 
tent that weve bought (or leased, as EULA’s 
often consider it). We're aware that Netflix 
might pull a show we're in the middle of 
watching, but the advantages of a purely 
streaming library outweigh that annoyance. 
Often the hurdle for Netflix is that rights to 
shows will lapse, and so to is it with us: we 
only buy limited time usage of the stories we 
run. After a reasonably short period, authors 
are entitled to do whatever they wish with 
them, including selling them to anthologies 
and foreign markets. That’s not something I 
have any objection to, of course—authors 
getting paid for their work is in everybody's 
best interests—but it does make it next to im- 
possible to keep back issues—electronic or 
otherwise—readily available. Amazon and 
Google are big enough players in the market 
that it makes sense to concentrate our re- 
sources there, but it’s always wise for us to 
keep an ear to the ground, in the event that a 
better solution comes along. 

You letter may not seem like it’s changing 
anything in the immediate future, but it’s 
something I think about regularly, and I ap- 
preciate the input. 


Dear Editors, 

Regarding Sam J. Miller’s guest editorial 
(‘Someone Else’s Apocalypse,” December 
2016), I've been working with these popula- 
tions for over forty years. They are not ig- 
nored. They become a product of a culture 
that continues to victimize them without rec- 
ognizing their value as a source of innovation. 

Many of these people have specialized tal- 
ents; they have just bought a familiar cultural 
lie. “Build a better mousetrap and the world 
will beat a path to your door.” Indicating that 
wealth and fame are yours if you are creative, 
innovative etc. 

The facts are that if you are innovative, cre- 
ative etc., you had better also be ruthless or 
understand the culture well enough to find 
those people who are. You must also be lucky 
enough to find those who will not just cut 
you out and either use or block your creation 
because it competes with something they are 
already doing. 

Those who fall through the cracks become 
clients of any number of well meaning, well 
funded operations that seek to help them or 
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take care of them without finding a way for 
them to use their talents productively. 

A good example of this is found in the per- 
centage of itinerates who dumpster dive and 
curb cruise; finding valuable items or materi- 
als that they can turn into cash. Many non- 
profit and for-profit thrift stores or resale or 
scrap establishments use these people to get 
others to donate products they no longer 
need or they want to replace. 

America has about 5% of the world’s popu- 
lation. Our GDP is about 30% of the world’s 
GDP. If we were to bring the world’s popula- 
tion to anywhere near our wasteful cultural 
level, we would not only destroy our living 
habitat, we would decimate much of our 
species’ diversity. 

It makes much more sense to be looking at 
these populations as what they are; residuals, 
a percentage of which are undereducated, 
undisciplined individuals often displaced by 
automation and internet efficiencies. Re- 
sources that can be utilized in accumulating 
and processing used products and materials 
to reuse, repurpose, or recycle them in more 
productive ways. 

There is a problem: Contemporary materi- 
als and product producers are concerned 
about having demand for their product dis- 
placed. Materials and product producers are 
very much aware that the general public will 
cooperate in any rational recycling project. 
They are, however, invested in traditional in- 
frastructure with trained personnel and equip- 
ment. Any change in existing systems requires 
additional investment. Who’s going to pay for 
that? 

Additional facts are if they promote envi- 
ronmentally friendly products. The general 
public will use them and demand that their 
governmental agencies do also. If government 
gets interested, they'll subsidize recycling and 
reuse projects. Therefore optimizing income 
potential with minimal effort. Especially if rel- 
evant agency’s like EPA and DEC are staffed 
with engineers who are programmed to think 
bigger budgets mean more popular projects. 

Another article in December 2016 Analog 
(‘The New Space Race,” by Christofer 
Macleod PhD) laments the lack of innovation 
with space plane technology. It decries the 
fact that there are untested technologies that 
could bridge the bottleneck between air 
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breathing and space transport. 

Christopher is also right on target, except 
that the mindset he’s talking about is perva- 
sive throughout world cultures. Our planet is 
already overpopulated. We couldn’t feed our 
existing population without intensive com- 
mercial Agra technology. Even now millions 
of people are starving worldwide. Displaced 
people are barred from opportunities despite 
the fact that we have the technologies that 
would enable them to thrive even in desert 
environments. There are also cooperative 
country’s Like Jorden where living com- 
pounds could be set up. undesirables could 
be separated from productive people and ra- 
tional living circumstances could be estab- 
lished. 

The same is true in other situations like 
Afghanistan or Syria where five thousand ter- 
rorists can hold a million people hostage 
against a few hundred thousand troops with 
modern armaments. Contemporary ways of 
dealing with the problem is to endanger the 
civilian population by bombing them or using 
automatic weaponry. 

If we’re dealing with wild animals we 
would use tranquilizer darts; we have small 
drones and other miniaturized tech that 
should be able to handle these situation more 
humanly. 

So what does all this have to do with peo- 
ple who fall through the cracks, the environ- 
ment, overpopulation, and space planes? 

These are all problems that could use a real- 
ity cx. They cost billions of dollars that will 
add up to trillions and will only become more 
expansive. If we start looking at these prob- 
lems as a way to expand the economies of the 
world there will be more prosperity. More 
money available to clean up the environment, 
innovate systems and start thinking about the 
possibility of O’Neil Colonies, where simulat- 
ed earth normal gravity can offer a realistic 
way for expanding populations into interplan- 
etary space. Where billions or even trillions of 
people can prosper. 

Or of course we can follow traditional 
mores and continue raising babies to kill each 
other, spread plague, or otherwise stagnate 
with draconian population regulations, as we 
make our environment less able to sustain liv- 
ing populations. 

Lester Platt I 
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UPCOMING EVENTS Anthony Lewis 


NOTE: Membership rates and other details 
often change after we have gone to press. In 
addition, most conventions have age-based 
membership rates in advance and at the door. 
There also may be rates for single days. Check 
the websites for the most recent information. 


3-6 October 2017 

Tennessee Valley Interstellar Workshop 2017 
(Space development conference put on by: 
The Tennessee Valley Interstellar Workshop, 
Starship Century, and the Tau Zero Founda- 
tion) at Embassy Suites, Huntsville, AL. Major 
speakers include: Pete Kluper, Kevin Parkin, 
Jim Benford, David Messerschmitt (Break- 
through Star Shot), and Slava Turyshev (NASA 
JPL). Les Johnson is the program chairman. 
Science Fiction Readers welcome. Info: 
bttps://tviw.us. 


(ill & Brenda Sutton). Info: www philcon.org; 
www.Facebook.com/Philcon.PSFS. 


24-26 November 2017 

CHESSIECON 2017 (Chesapeake area SF con- 
ference) at Radisson North Baltimore, Timoni- 
um, MD. Guest of Honor: Ada Palmer, Music 
GOH: T. J. Burnside Clapp, Art GOH: Megan 
Willis. Info: bttp://chessiecon.org; 
facebook.com/chessiecon, info @chessie 
con.org, twittercom/Chessiecon. 


1-3 December 2017 

SMOFCON 35 (SF Conference runners con- 
vention) at Back Bay Hilton, Boston, MA. Info: 
btip://www.smofcon35,org; smofcon35@ 
mcefi.org; P.O. Box 1010, Framingham MA 
01701. Mailing list: bttp://listsmgt.sf 
lovers.org/listinfo/smofcon. 


12-15 October 2017 

BOUCHERCON 2017 (World Mystery Conven- 
tion) at Sheraton Centre Toronto Hotel, Toron- 
to ON. Guests of Honour: Louise Penny, 
Megan Abbott, Christopher Brookmyre, Chris 
Graben Stein, Margaret Cannon; TMs: Twist 
Phelan, Gary Phillips; Ghost of Honor: John 
Buchan. Info: www.bouchercon2017.com; 
info @bouchercon2017.com; +1.416.458.7 
845. 


2-5 November 2017 

WORLD FANTASY CONVENTION 2017 at 
Wyndham Riverwalk, San Antonio TX. Guests: 
Tananarive Due, Karen Joy Fowler, Gregory 
Manchess, David Mitchell, Gordon Van 
Gelder; TM: Martha Wells. Info: w/fc2017.org. 


10-12 November 2017 

PHILCON 2017 (Philadelphia area SF confer- 
ence) at The Crowne Plaza Hotel, Cherry Hill, 
NJ. Principal Speaker: Seanan McGuire (Mira 
Grant; Musical Special Guest: Bed & Breakfast 
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16-20 August 2018 

WORLDCON 76 (76th World Science Fiction 
Convention) at San Jose McEnery Convention 
Center, San Jose, California. Guests of Honor: 
Spider Robinson, Chelsea Quinn Yarbro, 
Pierre & Sandy Pettinger, Bob Wilkins, Edgar 
Pangborn (in memoriam). This is the SF uni- 
verse’s annual get-together. Professionals and 
readers from all over the world will be in at- 
tendance. Talks, panels, films, fancy dress 
competition—the works. Nominate and vote 
for the Hugos. Info: bttp://www.world- 
con76.org/; info@worldcon76.org; +1-408- 
905-9366; P.O. Box 61363, Sunnyvale CA 
94088-1363, USA. 


Running a convention? If your convention 
has a telephone or fax number, e-mail ad- 
dress, or web page, please let us know so that 
we can publish this information. We must 
have your information in hand SIX months 
before the date of your convention. WM 
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